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oreater pressure 
to burst 
deLavaud pipe 





deLavaud 
3050 Ibs. 


pressure _ 
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QHE above illustration shows the relative 





thickness of deLavaud and sand cast 
pipe. Both have the same outside diameter 
but deLavaud has the larger inside diameter 
and therefore, increased carrying capacity. 
bet this thinner deLavaud pipe is at least 


23% 


o stronger than any other cast 


internal pressure results from the dense, 
close-grained of the 
itself, and freedom from slag and gas 


structure metal 


bubbles. 


deLavaud pipe is made by pouring the 
molten iron into a rapidly revolving cylindri- 


cal mould. Centrifugal force holds 





iron pipe. 


In hydraulic bursting tests, 
deLavaud withstands more than 


3000 pounds pressure per square 


ad 


inch—over 25% higher reading Case is 
Dy ; 
on the gauge than “sand cast” pipe saat ll 
attains. This remarkable ability Cast Iron P 
4 search Assoc 





of deLavaud pipe to withstand 


mpany 


the molten metal against the sides 


: of the mould, and drives impurities 
| out of the metal with a pressure 40 
y . . 
4 times greater than gravity. 
—y 


In addition to its greater strength 


ee and uniformity, deLavaud offers 
= greater carrying capacity than 





other pipe, size for size. 
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} | Cincinnati Firemen Become iia 
4 Policemen Also eee pac 5 | ee ae 
; ‘ITY MANAGER C. O. SHERRILL e ordinance to th 
: Cincinnati, has given instructions rt nd the zone 

ordance with which all members o Items and Abstracts i district | nad t 
>| Fire Department have just been : . , nd is frequet 


i in as police officers with full police for he adraiting 
ers and, beginning on April 1, will b . 
msible for assisting the Police De- MAYORS AND b 
ment in the maintenance of order, in- asiaaeatiia e nd 3 col t with 
; ling the enforcement of traffic regula- C | I y MAN AGERS . ol zoning Nothing 
ind other police ordinances, wher hit or ke d 
work does not interfere with the effi- 














earrving-out of their present duties 
re fighting 
Instructions have Iso been issued by , ins a , 
Citv Manager for fire and ladder com- drain layers electricians ‘ a " ne 
es, on the sounding of a general policé gencies, fairs, filling-stations, hotel : 
in the fire-house, to occupy approxi- "00™!ng-houses medicine aistriput \ N te 
tely 65 important street intersections awnbrokers nd loaners, pipe . 
the city in such a way as effectively to plumbers, restaurants, solicitors 2 “- e 
block passage by all motor vehicles, thus ™ = stores sewer conn . 
ers and, beginning on April 1, unless “!@@W4/X construction, street a. 
City Council acts unfavorably, will be ' ee and roller rinks ee idopte . imended 
¢ pe of criminals after the commission . oples of the sul y, designated ' of arking Ordinance 


of major crimes, and providing a most 
effective aid to the police force in appre- 
hending and capturing such criminals. Th« 


formation Report No. 68. mav be ol fie pl re n of the or 
tained from Ford H. MacGregor, Chief o | re rh y on rtai 
the Munici Information Burea uring « I in th ( 


orders being issued will effectively cover the Univers Madison, Wis ee tim the artiel R 
entire city system of streets, and block : i izin 
tically all exits from the city-which Governors Who Have Been final i by the City ¢ 
could be used by criminals in making Mayors Chicag March 18.) Th 


their escape CHECK of “Who’s Who in Am IOS COONAN lopted lent 
7 4 N » { A 1) Tt 7 ? ? ; ; u i I I | Ss ol ul M rel 
Article XVII. Section 3. of the Ad- a 1Ca CGISCIOSEeS he tact nit v re , , . : 4 ' 








ministrative Code gives the City Manager (orty-eight Governors now holding office Q _ = si ; 
authority to use the Fire Department m= !" the United States, at least four have bi 2s : oo ae ws m the 
assisting in the preservation of order and #t one time in their career, served as ipa. pon . M we Coe 
peace within the city limits, and the sup- Mayor of their home towns The fou t eet ' 
pression of vice. This section also author- “T* , 
izes the Citv Manager to grant polic William H. Adams, Governor of Colo ' ' ; ._ 63 nae sige 
powers to Fire Department members rado; was Mayor of Alamoosa in 1884-85 D Se Cy % ag wd [ é 
William J. Bulow, Governor of South CAGU, HAVE UEC GUC Iatt 
. : oye Dakota; was Mayor of Beresford, 1912-13 be rt of business agencies whic! 
License Fees Prevailing ek ih, Ce oe a | MO 1 the regulation on the | 
In 139 Wisconsin Cities eee ie Ans oh Maat hie as dequats developed befor 
A COMPREHENSIVE report, issued Arthur J. Weaver. Governor of Ni I 
4 by the University of Wisconsin braska: was Mavor of Falls City, 1915 
through its Municipal Information Bu- | Vunicipal Participation in 
reau, discloses varied policies prevailing Zoning Essentials Briefly Vusic i eek 
in regard to the occupations licensed and §yjy marized , rm Hil th annual Music Week, to ly 
the amounts of the fecs changed im 120 ZONING should be done as me ipo! May 5-11, will be of even 
of the 144 cities of Wisconsin 1 ° of a comprehensive city plan whic greater inter to municy il officials 
There were 47 subjects listed in the takes into consideration: future street re- former celebrations of its kind. sinc 
questionnaire utilized for formulating the quirements ind the handling of traffi definite underlving motive will be the 
] report, and some cities wer‘ found to re- parks and other recreation facilities: gen couragement of more active particit 
: quire licenses on practically every on eral transportation necessities; future n music in addition to the passive enj 
In addition, licenses are levied by several school sites: and all other such probler ment of m Musical activities devel 
of the municipalities on a dozen additional a, may have direct bearing upon the oped al ie inne alle Hie wail 
subjects of a mises llaneous nature. Among proper physical development of the mu many cities finer places in which to hi 
the subjects included in the survey wert nicipality Most intelligent and most ef- ind the importance of Music Week a ‘ 
auctioneers, bill posting, bowling-alleys, feetivye zoning cannot be done otherwis baiiileee sled Cries eeial mabiaibiesn les 
carnivals, circuses, dance halls, entertain- 2 Careful attention should be given ciently commended itself in the past to 
ments, fortune tellers, junk shops, merry- ;hat the drafting of the ordinance and the lead to many mayorial proclamations 
go-rounds, motor-busses, moving-picture procedure in its enactment are in strict ac- gesting Music Week celebrations. Co, 
theaters, peddlers, pool halls, soft drink ¢ordance with the state zoning enabling act. of such proclamations will be sent to an 
parlors, stands, theaters and halls, and 3. Every provision of the ordinance city government by the National M 
transient merchants. should be measured against the criterion Week Committers 5 West 45th St 
With but few exceptions, license fees “Is it in the interest of the general wel- New York 
are levied by each city against bowling- fare? Is it reasonable?” From tl ree mayors, city mar 
alleys, carnivals, circuses, dance halls 4. It should be held constantly in mind chambers « ommerce and similar |} 
merry-go-rounds, peddlers, pool halls, soft that every municipality has its own pe may obt he pamphlets, “Mu Week 
drink parlors and transient merchants. liar individuality and problems; that no Its Scope and Purpose How ( 
Practically every city reporting on fortune ordinance drafted to meet the require- ganize a Music Week Committec , 
tellers stated that they are prohibited. ments of one community will fit the needs ich other helpful material as experienc: 


Other license fees in vogue in certain of any other. Verbatim copying of ordi- has shown to be in demand in more than 
of these cities include those on buildings nances or parts of ordinances of other 2,000 cities and towns where Music Week 
in the fire limits, building movers, dairies, cities should be done with the greatest is now annually observed 














The advantages 
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Above :—1,000,000 gallon tank 
at Miami, Fla. Left:—50,000 
gallon tank at St. Marys, Ohio 


Independent of its size 


HETHER an elevated tank holds 

20,000 gallon or 2,000,000 its func- 
tion in a municipal water supply system 
is the same. The place for elevated 
tanks is not confined to any one class of 
cities. They are applied equally well in 
the village just installing its first water 
system and the expanding city faced 
with pressing problems of water dis- 
tribution. 


Water works engineers have repeat- 
edly found in studying proposed plans 
that ample elevated storage cuts first 
cost and operating charges, and main- 


tains more uniform pressures in the 
service mains. There are many varying 
factors in the application of elevated 
storage to specific cases. We can put 
you in touch with interesting studies 
made in several cities which bring out 
these factors in detail. 


The planning of a water works system 
is a matter requiring a competent engi- 
neer. We will gladly furnish data to 
any engineers or municipalities who are 
considering the application of water 
storage to any system. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Chicago: 2127 Old Colony Bldg. 


New York: 3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 


Cleveland: 22386 Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit: 1501 Lafayette Bldg. 


Philadelphia: 1616 Jefferson Bldg. 
Dallas: 1014 Magnolia Bldg. 
Atlanta: 1053 Healey Bldg. 
San Francisco: 1033 Rialto Bldg. 


Havana, Cuba: Apartado 2507 


HORTON TANKS 
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ost and General Account- 
i¢ in Detroit Water-W orks 
T the intake crib the cost system has 
\ its inception, and, keeping pace with 
water, records the cost of purification 
| operation as the flow passes on, ac- 
rding to Charles M. Shields, Account- 
Department of Water Supply, Detroit. 
The system is modeled after that of fac- 
y cost, with two main divisions: In- 
ke and Purification, and Distribution. 
ese two divisions are again divided 
der subheadings, against which a unit 
erating cost per million gallons is shown. 
nder other 
irges, are depreciation, 
nd that proportion of the general over- 
id applicable to the operation. The 
osts of the first division are the costs to 
he point where the water enters the 
ins. The two divisions constitute the 
otal direct operating cost of water 
imped and delivered. There is a third 
classification of expense not applicable to 
operation, but necessary to general move- 


these subheadings, among 


maintenance, 


ment, namely, non-operating costs, which 
interest, maintenance of park 
grounds and those expenses not of periodic 
recurrence. 


includes 


Under this system comparative monthly 
cost sheets are prepared, the obvious ad- 
vantage being that where an operation 
shows symptoms of cost increases, the ten- 
detected within the month. 
Coupled with this, and of equal import- 
ance, is the advantage of having a selling 
cost to compare with a selling price; to 
determine on how wide and safe a mar- 
gin the operations are conducted. The 
monthly report prepared by the account- 
ant is therefore a complete comparative 
statement of costs, revenues and profits. 

Inasmuch as the City Controller has the 
financing of the Department, the City 
Treasurer is treated as a bank account, be- 
ing charged with amounts deposited in 
his name and credited with payments for 
pay-rolls, purchases, ete. 


de ncy is 


Controlling accounts are carried in the 
general ledger against all work in progress, 
materials in store, sales ledgers, ete. By 
the use of adding devices on the billing 
machines, the total monthly charge for 
water sold is obtained, with the corre- 
sponding number of cubic feet billed. 

All activities involving the expenditure 
of materials and labor, in construction, re- 
pairs, manitenance, etc., are reported to 
the main office by journal vouchers for 
posting in the general ledger. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that 
the general ledger is a compendium of all 
costs, expenses, revenues, property values, 
stores, liabilities and surplus, so that if all 
other tabulations were destroyed there 
would still be a complete, condensed rec- 
ord of the Department's condition and op- 
erations in the general ledger. 


Methods of Thawing 

Out Frozen Hydrants 

Nabbed of the methods used for 
* thawing out frozen hydrants was re- 
cently made by the New York State Bu- 
reau of Municipal Information. Accord- 
ing to reports, 25 municipalities use steam 
for this purpose, 10 use electricity, 7 use 
a commercial hydrant-thawing device, and 
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5 use salt, carbide or other materials. Two 
municipalities use alcohol in the hydrants 
to prevent freezing, and 14 reported that 
they never experienced difficulty 
with the freezing of 


any 
hvdrants 


Standardization of Manhole 
Frames and Covers 


CCORDING to a report issued by 


L the American Standards Association, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. at 
the last meeting of the Correlating Com- 
mittee of the Sectional Committee of the 


Association on Manhole Frames ind Cov- 


ers, the committee several 


agreed on 
types of manhole frames which it was de- 
cided are 


These 


round 


necessary at the present time. 
types include: flared with 
and opening; flared 
sides with square base and round opening; 
straight side with round base and round 
opening; and straight 

base and round opening 


side Ss 


base round 


sides with square 
Manhole frames 
having straight sides and designed for an 
inner cover and locking bar were also in- 
cluded, and it was agreed that the open- 
ings in all sizes and types of 
lIrames should be round to take 
of the special convenience and ease of pro- 


manhole 


advantage 


duction of round covers. 
le irne d, 


meeting 


In a general discussion it was 


according to the minutes of the 


“that many utilities which have used very 
little, if any, underground construction in 
the past, are now carrying on considerable 
work in which the amount of underground 
construction is rapidly increasing. It 
brought that 
standards, novices 1n 
many 
of manhole 


that are not 


was 
lack of 
organizations 

ind novel 
frames and covers 
and result in in- 
creasing the number of patterns that the 


because of a 
these 
strange 


out 


are designing 
ty pes 


necessary 


foundries have to carry, which are alre idy 


too great. It was the consensus of opin- 


ion that, if standards were readily avail- 


able to which these people could turn, 
they would be glad to avail themselves of 
them and not go to the trouble and ex- 


pense of designing their own frames and 
covers.” 
Municipal officials may well follow the 


work of this 


committee as regards mu- 
nicipally owned utilities. 
Sale of Air-dried Sludge 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 
air-dried sludge pro- 


7 HE sale of all 
duced at treatment plant 
at Schenectady, N. Y., according to the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
ol Sewage Disposal, continues to be one 


the sewage 


the 
In view of the 
ipathy of the farmers in most sections of 
t he co 


itstanding achievements of 


of the o 
Schenectady 


installation 


intry to this fertilizer, the success 
tained here by the educational campaign 
of the last few vears is doubly 


1927 report 


encourag- 


ng. In the it was stated that 


the sludge production remained in storage 
during the winter of 1927-28 on account ot 
the early rrival of cold weather and 
snows. In the spring every cubic yard of 
sludge was sold from the field, the farmers 
cleared the entire 38,000 square feet of 
drain area of roughly 3%-inch sludge cake 
raked the beds in search for more fertil- 
17e€T ind even scraped up old weed-over- 
grown sludge that had been lying around 
since 1924 Many farmers were disap- 
pointed in the small quantities they ob- 
tained 

The 1928 production of sludge cake 
imounted to slightly over 2,150 cubic 


irds, showing a shrinkage of some 70 per 
usured on the beds 


10 inches of 


cent as me from the 
original depth of 
dosed. The sludge removed to the 
shrunk still further 
months. Before the end of 
ers had removed all sludge 
field and started to clear the 


rhis is the first 


sludge 
field 
during the summer 
1928, the farm- 
stored in the 


wet 


drying beds 
vear that all stored sludge 
hauled iwav be fore 
Again all efforts 
warn the farmers against the us 
on certain crops 


was winter actually 


began were made to 
ot sludge 
Becsuse of the unique 
this fertilizer a handbill 
prepare d ind distributed among the sludge 
warning the farmers to keep the 
sludge away from all crops that are grown 
in or on the table 


uncooke ad 


character ol was 


isers, 


ground and go to the 


Water-Works Fulfills All Pre- 
Bond-Election Promises 
lng growth of 


) municipalities is 
oiten handicapped by 


many 
inadequate or 


obsolete water 


systems, but not so in 
Spartanburg, S. C., according to an edi- 
torial written by R. B. Simms, Superin- 
tendent of the Spartanburg Water-W orks, 


in a local newspaper prompt signing 
| bond 
following the water surveys and reports of 
the late Paul H. Norcross, of Atlanta, Ga., 
in 1924, and presented by the 
missioners, emphasized the 


The 


oO t petition calling for a election 


water com- 


unbounde d 


faith Spartans had in the growth and ex- 
pansion of their city 
The construction of the new water-sup- 


ply and the 
ment have 


by-product of power develop- 
part of the re- 
in the bond 


The by -product feature of power 


fulfilled every 
ind camp 
ri le ection 


port gn promises 


development and filter plant at the same 
location is the only one we have record 
of that is so arranged as to be operated by 
one man for each shift Phis by-product 
development after two years of operation 


has produced a net earning by the water- 
works of $3,750.80 for 1927, a very dry 
year, and $10,248.35 for 1928, one of the 
vet years This would average $6,999.57 


which is believed to be a fair 
may be 

The shown in 
ve lopme nt has already bene- 


fited the water 


ind adj 


estimate of what expe ected in 


years to come foresight 
this power ce 
consumers of Spartanburg 


scent territory 
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Pittsburg Pays!!—With Interest! 


For Failure to Chlorinate Its 
Hater Supply Conrinvovsry 
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A dangerously polluted water supply !! 
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An employee shuts down the Chlorinator while he 









repairs a chlorine cy linder valve. 










The health bars are down! Billions of disease germs 
intest the city through the water supply! A sharp 
outbreak of typhoid tever and dysentery!! Lawsuits 


tor damages! Awards amounting to $32,600 





granted by the lower courts! 
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lor seven long years and at a cost of $20,000 the 





city of Pittsburg, Calitornia, fought these awards 





—but the State Supreme Court has sustained the 
} 





CHLORINA? lower court's ruling. Now the city must pay, 
with interest— making a total of $46,000 damages, 


tor what the courts decreed criminal negligence 


Moral ChAlorinating Lquipm nt should be in Duplicate 


iS YOUR WATER SUPPLY SO PROTECTED? 





ee ¢ J } : - rar , y a inl ~ , > 7 
The only safe water is a sterilized water 









WALLACE &§ TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 










Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


NEW YorRK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 


















DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT BOSTON 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 
ACE & TIFRNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 










ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 12 
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ALBERT HEARD 
Supt., Board of Water Commis- 
sioners, Hagerstown, Md. 

(Appointed 1892) 





JOHN CHAMEERS 


Supt., Louisville Water C 
Louisville, Ky 


1 


(Appointed 1921) 


MARSDEN C. SMITH 
Engr., Charge Water & Elect., 
Pub. Util. Dept., Richmond, Va 

(Appointed 1924) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 16—Portraits of 
— Water-W orks Officials of Four- 


E. F. DUGGER 
Gen. Mgr., Water Works Com 
mission, Newport News, Va. 
(Appointed 1926) 





teen Cities in Four States 





CLIFTON W. WHITE 
Water & Light Commissioner 
Cumberland, Md. 
(Appointed 1928) 





ALBERT L. GOSNELL 
Superintendent, Water Works, 
Laurel, Mr. 
(Appointed 1924) 


FRANCIS H. DRYDEN 
Superintendent, Water Dept. 
Salisbury, Md. 
(Appointed 1924) 














FRANK H. DEAHYNE CHARLES H. BLIVEN 


EDGAR C. BRANTLY 
Superintendent, Water Dept., Supt., Water Supply Division 


Mgr., Water & Light Depts., 
Norfolk, Va. 











Danville, Va. 
(Appointed 1927) 


Middletown, Del. 
(Appointed 1924) 


(Appointed 1918) 


L. D. SHANK 
Mgr Light & Water Dept 
Dover, Del 
(Appointed 1926) 





JOHN T. KINGSLEY 
Superintendent, Water Work 
Covington, Ky 
(Appointed 1920) 





GEORGE A. BURCK 
Superintendent, Water Works, 
Frederick, Md 
(Appointed 1913) 





J. BE. HADDAWAY 
Supt., Water Commission, 
Wyoming-Camden, Del 

(Appointed 1920) 
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hey said, ‘it cant be done 














You can’t lay a pipe there! 


..eee and now 
the flexible Armeo Storm Sewer is in service 








NEW storm sewer was required by a 

midwestern city. The most desirable 
outlet required a half-mile run across a 
swamp. The ground was so soft that even 
light equipment mired in it. Experts 
stated the ground would not carry a 
storm sewer pipe. 

Now a flexible Armco Storm Sewer is in 
service. Its thin, lightweight sec- 
tions made it easy to handle even 
on soft soil. It came in 20-foot 


lengths, which readily adjusted them- 
selves to the uncertain foundation con- 
ditions. The pipe was field riveted in 
place into one-piece continuous length— 
it cannot disjoin. 

It will pay you to investigate the many 
uses of Armco Corrugated Pipe in city 
drainage service. Our bulletin ‘‘Planning 

Municipal Drainage for Today and 
Tomorrow” gives valuable informa- 
tion. Send for it today. 





irmco culverts and drains are manufactured from the Armco Ingot 
Iron of the American Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


MCO corrugated PIPE 


During April we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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he Maintenance Engineer 

the Undertaker 
j N his paper on the maintenance of con- 
L crete pavements, read before the 
erican Road Builders’ Association at 

veland in January, W. D. Barkhuff, 
vy Engineer of Seattle, Wash., charac- 
rizes the maintenance engineer as the 
ndertaker” in whose keeping has been 
ced the product of the designing and 
nstruction departments. For the past 
eral years it has been Mr. Barkhuff’s 
y to maintain some 340 miles of con- 
te pavement, totaling 3,900,000 square 
rds, with a maximum annual increase of 
242,000 square yards, or an equivalent of 
5 miles of pavements averaging in width 

om 25 to 42 feet throughout the business 
nd residential districts on grades varying 
from 0.02 to 25 per cent. 

The first concrete pavement in Seattle 
vas laid in 1912, and consisted of 1,400 
square yards of two-course pavement with 

{-inch base of 1:3:6 concrete and 1 inch 
of topping of portland cement, one part 
pa\ ng sand and one part 44-inch gravel, 
locally known as “cat sand.” This paving 
was marked to resemble sandstone block 
for the purpose of giving footing to shod 
horses. No expenditure for maintenance 
has been made on this pavement since it 
was originally constructed. The mainte- 
nance cost for 3,900,000 square yards of 
pavement for the year 1927 was $1,158.27, 
segregated as $524.28 for labor at a ruling 
wage of $5 per day, and $633.99 for mate- 
rials. The total yardage replaced and re- 
paired was 421.3 square yards plus the 
treatment of the cracks. This does not 
include repairs made on account of utility 
cuts, which are paid for by the utilities, 
replacement being done by the street de- 
partment or under its supervision. 

Most of the utility cuts und smaller 
maintenance repairs are made with ready- 
mixed concrete or by a method of mixing 
the aggregate on the ground in a barrel 
mixer mounted on a truck which is loaded 
with the batch at a central mixing plant. 
Special attention is given to the backfill 
of all excavations to insure a_ perfect 
foundation. The material used in repairs 
iz a high early strength concrete. No dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in making 
satisfactory and permanent repairs of this 
nature. 

The principal causes of failure in con- 
crete pavements in Seattle have been 
faulty drainage and improperly prepared 
subgrade. When failure is due to drain- 
age it is ordinarily a simple matter to 
construct lateral drains, and this proce- 
dure is recommended. Frequently this 
method of treatment will also relieve 
faulty subgrades. 

During the last year a standard con- 
crete job showed unusual signs of weak- 
ness. The subgrade was of a sedimentary 
blue clay, and on analysis showed 95 per 
cent passing a 200-mesh screen. The 
pavement was laid in August during the 
dry season, and failures were noted in 
November. The subgrade analysis showed 
a 43 per cent moisture content and 326 
per cent volumetric shrinkage. The treat- 
ment for this job would be to pour the 
cracks with air-blown asphalt of approxi- 
mately 20 Dow penetration. 
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Improvements in the State Road 
System of Indiana 


HE state road system of Indiana 

comprises a total of 4,752 miles of 
highway out of a total of 73,000 miles of 
all roads in the state. The state mileage 
referred to is exclusive of 351 miles wher: 
state routes continue as city streets in 
towns and cities of more than 2,500 popu- 
lation, and are not under the control of 
the State Highway Commission. A total 
of 2,218 miles of state highway were made 
dustless, and the remaining 2,534 miles 
were made all-year roads of fine gravel 
or stone surface capable of handling any 
volume of traffic, excepting 17 miles of 
earth roads and a portion of the last 200 
miles added since September 30, 1928, on 
which maintenance is not yet in full force 
The mileage of dustless types of roads in 
Indiana to January 16, 1929, is 


Miles 
Brick 81.83 
Concrete 1560.00 
Bituminous concrete 28.53 
Bituminous pavement 253.38 
Wood block 0.89 
Rock asphalt ; 69.66 
Miscellaneous hard surface 4.65 
Retread +s 187.30 
Surface-treated macadam 29.19 
Gravel, stone and earth road mileage: 
Gravel 1279.00 
Stone 879.75 
Earth 17.44 
Graded only, preparatory to paving 160.84 


Let Your Paving Contracts Early 
W ITH automobile usage still rapidly 
increasing and streets and roads 
daily becoming of more importance, the 
desirability of making highway construc- 
tion plans early is apparent. Highway en- 
gineers are urging that plans be made and 
contracts be let as early as possible in the 
winter and spring preceding the construc- 
tion season. Many communities have 
gone even further by making definite plans 
for construction work a full year ahead 
Early planning, it is pointed out, per- 
mits ample time for the extensive pre- 
paratory work that goes with any sizable 
project. In building rural pavements, for 
instance, old roadways are often shortened 
for economy’s sake, and old and new road- 
beds must be whipped into proper condi- 
tion before the paving mixer can be used 
These operations may call for considerable 
time. 
In city paving many other items must 


11 


Where permanent paving 

mplated, it is of course 
ill underground 
water-mains, electric 


ighiy desirable to place 
ities such as 


wires, telephor cables and so forth in 





first-class condition in order to avoid the 


constant tearing-up of streets with which 


sO Many municipalities are afflicted 

The village of Newark, N. Y., after 
experiencing delays through too late con- 
struction provement projects, made 
irly plans one year for paving eight 
streets. Since it was the off-season for 
contractors, tl keen competition that 
aeveloped 1iong them because of the 
benefits that would accrue through amplk 
planning time, made it possible for New- 
irk to save 21 per cent on the estimated 

So far the demands of the automobile 


have been so insistent that no such time 


for planning has been permitted. Par- 
ticularly 


n larger cities, projects planned 
some time prior to construction have 
proved inadequate when built Con- 
sequently, the factor of to-morrow’s needs 


should also be given serious thought 


Survey Traces Street Litter 
to 28 Legal Sources 
Sipe Anti-Litter Bureau of the Mer 
chants Association of New York 
City, after an extensive study, recently 
innounced that there are at least twenty- 
eight important causes of street dirt and 
litter in New York, but that they are all 
covered by ordinances which, if enforced 
would make New York 
The findings of the committee did not 


‘a spotless town.” 


ittempt to allocate responsibility for non- 
enforcement of the law, but they did as- 
ittitude of 
the general public was responsible for the 


sert that to a large degree the 


litter and dirt which daily accumulate in 
the street 


The Tirst Cause liste d 1s the practice of 
storekeepers who sweep paper and ref- 
Se irom their stores into the gutters 


Much litter also is created by wastes paper 


firms, junkmen and sidewalk and fruit 
stands and 
wk their goods on the side- 


ind vegetabl furniture deal- 
ers who un] 
These practices 


walk, it is pointed out 


ire specil illy forbidden bv law. the com- 
mittee found, but are still widely preva- 
lent 

Other causes of litter include children 
playing in the streets ind collecting ma- 
terial for bonfires; the pusheart markets, 
which sometimes litter their streets so 
much that the 
ment must use its snow-plows in summer! 


Street Cleaning Depart- 


to clean them und uncovered private carts 


or Department of Street Cleaning trucks 


Uncovered garbage ind street sweep- 
ers’ cans, throwing of garbage from win- 
dows into the streets in certain sections 
of the city, the failure of tenement house 
initors to it out refuse according to 
the law; the depositing, especially in the 
suburbs course, in vacant lots; contetti 
demonstrations, delayed collections y 


the Street Cleaning Department and the 
throwing litter on the sidewalk re 
mentioned in the report as partly 
sible for untidy conditions 

In general it was found that pedestrians 
were responsible for much of the litter 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. Louls BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 8 
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= WET = 

® Marine Flasher HROUGH the dark dangers of night = 

= Triped Mounted 7 a through rain or sleet-— = 

= through snow or fog—the W & T Dry = 

= Battery Flashing Signals send their friend- - 

" ly warning! On land or sea they are un- = 

= failing —for they make use of a new prin- ing Signal. All : ‘ 

: ciple in warning signals—the W & T types of signs = : 

= AUTOMATIC LAMP CHANGER oe : . 

= that automatically replaces burned out = i 

= bulbs. Srurpy Evereapy Dry Batteries . 

= give six months operation without atten- = 

* tion—making these the most dependable a 4. = 

= —but least expensive—of all flashing —— eel s 

= signals. Various types and signs are avail- ae —_ = 

= able for every traffic need—and each is 7 

= equipped with “ Rayflector Letters” for = 

= even greater effectiveness. = 

= Write for interesting bulletins, a 

: 7 = : 
= WET = ; 
: Universal All- = : 
3 Way Flasher = : 
: = | 
oa = : 
: : 
= WET = : 
= Flashing Buoy = : 
= “Evereapy™ ie 

= Portable Flasher = 

: Mfg. by WET = 

= ~ 
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ANDREW J. HAWKINS WATSON WALKER J. J. HALBERT WRIGHT SMITH 


City Engr., Birmingham, Ala. City Engr., Macon, Ga. City Engr., Jackson, Mis City Engr., Mobile, Ala 
(Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1906) 


WHOS WHO 


AMONG 


CITY 
ENGINEERS 


Installment No. 7—Portraits 
of City Engineers in Alabama, 











Y ° a ° 
FRANK E. HALL Georgia and Mississippi GEORGE N. MITCHAN 

City Engr., Greenville, Miss. City Engr., Columbus, Ga 
(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1926) 

















J. M. GARRETT GEORGE H. SARGENT PAUL C. KLYCE PERCY TODD 
City Engr., Montgomery, Ala. City Engr., LaGrange, Ga. City Engr., Laurel, Miss City Engr., Gadsden, Ala 
(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1925) 























— a . _— inal 
HARRY 8. PICKERNELL EARL B. BARNAWELL WILLIAM O. CRISMAN W. H. GAINEY 


City Engr., Hattiesburg, Miss. City Engr., Albany, Ga City Engr., Selma, Ala Chief of Construction, Valdosta Ga. 
(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1899) 
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More Playgrounds 
—Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets devise. Playable as though the kids 
give them good playgrounds themselves had planned it. 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle- Schools, institutions, cities, — the 


yuilding, health-dev ing equip- . . 
building, health-developing equiy country over which have equipped 


ment—and yours will. be a town their parks and playgrounds with 


where accidents involving chi > ’ a 2 
accidents — children Everwear Equipment have found it 
are few and far between. . 
and far between superior. Also more economical, 

— . because of its greater durability. 
For 21 years, Everwear Playground 


Apparatus has been recognized as Send for Catalog which gives com- 
the standard of quality. Built to plete information. Lists 161 differ- 
withstand the abuse of after-hours ent models and sizes of apparatus 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- with which to build your play- 
ment of safety human ingenuity can grounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1 : 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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Central Park, New York, to Have 
Vew $206,000 Irrigation System 
NEW irrigation system being intro- 

A duced into Central Park, Ne w York 
» at a cost of $206,000, will keep the 

ss fresh, clean, and beautiful through 
summer, according to Park Com- 
ssioner Walter R. Herrick, under whos« 


rection the installation is being 
system when completed will 


made 
i iit cove! 
7 acres. It consists of underground pipes 
to which spray heads have been attached, 

final total of 5.600 such spray heads to 
be used 

When _ the turned on, the 
heads automatically rise and send 
it a must which settles slowly on the 


iwn. When the 


spray heads drop out of sight 


water 1s 


spray 


water is turned off, th 
The 


may be so set as to 


con- 
trol valves control 
the relative amount of water given differ- 
ent sections 

We shall have no such trouble in the 
have had in the past, 


section blooming profusely 


future as we with 


one ind an- 
other drv and vellow,” Commissioner Her- 
said on the ; 
“At the 
i great de il ol money, 
will 


costs 


occasion of the svstem’s 


shall Suv ¢ 


be Cause the 


rick 
trvout Same time, we 
IWTiga- 
eliminate labor and 
Maintenance and op- 
negligible.” It is fur- 
ther explained that the 
proof, and that it is expected greatly to 
add to the 
fog which hangs in the ai 
before settling to the 


those 


which plants cannot assimilate unless they 


tion system 
equipment 
eration costs are 
system is frost- 
vigor of plants, because it 
creates a ind, 
ground, absorbs 


food qualities in the 


atmosphere 


receive them in a solution 


moisture 


Lynchburg Kiwanis Club Presents 
City with Flowering Cherry Trees 


YNCHBURG, VA., has received a 
4 perennial gift of springtime flowers 
from the local Kiwanis Club, which has 


planted approximately 400 = beautiful 
Japanese cherry trees in Riverside Park 
one of the two large st recreation centers 


of the 

The 
Council, and the trees were planted under 
H. Reed, Park Sup- 
. Farnham, a Lynchburg 
club the 
benefit of his services in the planning ind 
planting 


contains 3/7 acres ol 


municipality 
gift was accepted by the City 
supervision of (George 
erintendent. A. A 
landscape architect, gave the 
arrangement of the 


Park 


is located in 


tiverside 
ground. It 
tion of the 


a residential sec- 
a high bluff above the 
It alre idy contains a large 
trees, 


eity on 
J imes Rive ! 
number of as well as many 


which 


varieties 


of flowers, some of bloom in pro- 


fusion from early spring to late autumn 
An Alpine mile in length, winds 


about the steep bluff, and a hard-surface 


pass, a 


roadway makes every section of the park 
easily available. The Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in the distance provide an interest- 


this scene 
that the 


blossoms 


And it is to 
attractiveness 
profusion of vivid pink cherry 
will be added this spring, and every spring 
hereafter. 


ing background. 
ol already great 


this gift, the Kiwan 
made mention of Wash- 
ington’s glorious flowering cherries, which 


Commenting on 


Magazine recently 


[eee 
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gift of the 


were a Japanest Gover! nt 
of Philadelphia’s pink cherries in | 

Park: of Baltimore a 
cently acquired a large 
I irk there And 


mount 


number 7 


ing mm &a 


nentioned those in Central Park, N 
ork t} if lox ao Corl 

\ I n | 

Fifth Aven B the | burg 

I resent ne rs Cl ( I 

he kind lds. And i 
lividuals lanting ti 
grounds, tl eading tl 


Diplomacy as a “Recreational 
isset” 


ee was largel esponsil 
for a new eight-acre 
where there was no 1 at all 
fore, in Buffalo, N. Y., and in a secti 
the city where a playground coulk 
tion most eflectively 
ipitalized by tl 
\ssociation 


Mrs. Melvin P. Porter, Secretary « 
Association, arranged a group ot 
which would bring together the ¢ 
Luniz I nterested in South Buffalo 
n effort to create sufficiently strong 
ent to ind e the Board of Educati 
turn over for iblic recreation ses 


of which the Board intended 1 


make no tut IS¢ 


met with some opposition, but this 
overcome in conferences in which the 
vantages of the proposal were present 
Shortly after the movement was start 
owners of land across the street from tl 
school property offered to exchange the 
land for the school site, the property of- 


fered bein 


issessed for 
the latter rhis 


lavor trom the 


g $10,000 more tl 
proposal met with his 
people of the neighbor 
hood, as well as from the City C 
ind the 


the result. The 


present eight-acre playground 


is delighted with the success of its under 
taking feeling that the open area will bi 
matchless gift to the whole communit 
und that the community spirit engenaere 
in the process of its realization is an ¢ 
finer thing. One of the first idences « 
this community spirit has been a reso 
tion on the part of the people to beautify 


the grounds (which constitute now tl 
largest recreational area in Buffalo in 
to make them the most attractive spot 


the neighborhood 


The idea at first 


Citv Planning Association 


{ Landscape Study Tour 
in the Orient 
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The State’s Responsibility 
to Its Children 
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MILLION AMERICANS 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 


JAMESTOWN ~ ~ NEW YORK 
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in more than 2,000 cities and towns 
from New York to San Francisco 
know the efficiency of the voting 
machines in simplifying elections. 
Voting machines make balloting 
swift, sure, secret; provide a me- 
chanically accurate countthe minute 
the polls close; render spoiled 
ballots impossible; avoid costly re- 
counts and reduce election costs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





VOTING | 
MACHINES 
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laries of Police Justices 

Vew York State Villages 

LARIES of police in 42 vil- 
New York State range from 
is $500 is high as $4.000 
iccording to a survey completed 
the New York State Bureau 


Information 


Justices 
s of 


4 year to 


by 
cl} il 
pays its police justice 
l\ Albion, Hoosick Falls 
intain S600 
offers $625 


ivs $4,000 


$500 
Me- 


but 
und 
is the salary scale ind 
On the other hand, 
Endicott $3,500, and 
Peekskill, Rye 


In between thes 


oneck 


So U00 


ind Solvay. 
LWo gro Ips 
villages, 


ority of which pay 


istices unywhere from $900 


In 


they 


<2? 600 veal two Instances, vil 


do not pay salaries 


Ordinance Requiring Flagmen at 
Crossings Valid Despite Sub- 
stitution of Other Safeguards 


rT itv of Memphis, Tenn., has had 
in ordinance since 1880 that requires 
railroads, on every street crossed by 


trains, to keep i flagman constantly 
lutvy to give warning of approaching 
ns At a certain dangerous crossing 
railroad involved had substituted for 
flagman an electric signal that gaye 
ning by flashing a light and ringing a 


il An 


death and personal injuries to others 


vccident oceurred there, causing 


} 


Suit was brought and the state court de- 
that the 

s the proximate 
The railroad raised the 
invalid; 
Court, in 

yoga & St. Lows Ry. vs 
cided the company, 
hat as applied to such a crossing it could 

be said that the 


violation of the ordinanc 
of the accident 
contention that the 
but the United 
Vashville, Chat- 
White et a 

holding 


CAUSE 


was 


States Supreme 
igainst 


ordinance was so in- 

disputably unnecessary and unreasonable 

that the legislative judgment be 

overruled.” Justice Holmes delivered the 
inion on February 18 


could 


Assessments for Local Improve- 
ments—How Much and When? 
N™®* ROCHELLE, N. Y.., 


nated a committee to make 
of methods of levying assessments for lo- 


ce Sig- 


has 
a study 


cal improvements, with the idea of pro- 
viding that such assessments be levied and 
confirmed after the actual cost of the im- 
rovement is known rather than upon the 
stimated cost. 
In its recommendations that a commit- 
uppointed to study this question, 
ne City Council of New Rochelle st ited 
The 


which 


Lee be 
opening and widening of streets, 
includes their grading and 
drainage, is essentially a local improve- 
ment, the reasonable cost of which should 
be assessed against the benefited property 
in the immediate vicinity. The city bene- 

should be recognized only when such 
benefit is manifest, or to the extent 
the cost of the proceeding which the local 
irea cannot reasonably be expected to bear 

“Fifty feet the normal width of a 
street in a city such as New Rochelle, 
and the cost of opening, grading or drain- 
ing a of this width, should be 


also 


of 


1S 


street 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
> . ’ . 
Required to Order Construction 
of Union Terminal in Los Angeles 


6 lisse ( Appeals of the District 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS 





K VEN the most optimistic municipal 

4 bond de iler would have difficulty in 

expressing anything other than a very 

cool opinion of the present state of the 
market. With the average income yield 
of 20 high-grade city bonds 130 per 

cent, as compared with 3.87 per cent a 

vear ago, there is littke room for enthu- 

slasm 

There is, however, a quiet undertone o 
confidence in the belief that prices have 
reached the low level and in the cours 
of the next few months should swing - 

ward, if not with extreme alacrity t 

least with gradual firmness. The rece 

sale of $9,250,000 improvement bonds of 
the citv of Newark, N. J., at an average 

interest cost to the City of about 4.49 

pel cent ind the subsequent speedy dais- 

tribution to the investment publi 

price to yield 4.40 per cent affords a partic- 

Amount Issue 

$95,000 Winoosk Vt., Graded Scl D 
4.000.000 Massa 
23.441 Leavenw Kans 
150,000 Stowe Ty Pa <P | D 
50.000 Vanderbure © Ind 
9,250,000 Newark N J 
150,000 Cornw N. Y I 1 Free S ) 
No 
200,000 East St. Louis, Ill., Park. D 

2,154,819 Toledo, O} 

3,000,000 East Bay Municipal Utility Dist., ¢ 
15,000 Maricopa Co., A S D N 7 
1,800 Dallas, Ore 

100,000 Shelby, N. C 
45,000 Av Pa La First Ward §S 
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The regal magnificence of the court of Louis XIV _ over- 
shadowed in splendor’s display even the pomp of imperial 
Rome . . . But it shone as a jewel in a barnyard’s muck! 
For radiating from it were the streets of the poor—abomina- 
tions in slop and dirt—incubators of epidemic disease. 


Step by step cities have advanced since then. Phase by phase 
the public health has been improved. In the van of the march 
have been the great crusaders for hygiene and sanitation. 


And to 20th century sanitation Bartlett-Snow contribute the 
Sterling Destructor for waste disposal. A Sterling Destructor 
consumes garbage and refuse by fire. The products of its fur- 
naces are sterile, odorless gases and a little ash. It cannot give 
offense. 


Read about it in our interesting Sterling Destructor booklet. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 


‘Refuse Disposal Plants 
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First Airport Convention to 

Be Held in Cleveland 

rtvHE first national convention in the 

| United States devoted strictly to 
orts will be held at Cleveland on May 

6. 17 and 18, it has been announced b; 
tain Clarence M. Knox, Commission- 
of Airports of Connecticut, and Vice- 

‘resident in charge of the Airport Sec- 

ym of the Aeronautical Chamber of 

mmeree 

The tentative program includes discus- 
ons and addresses on various phases of 

ort lighting, landing-field construction 

1 eare, interfield communication and 

teorology, design and architecture of 
irports, safety control, maintenance and 

iministration, and standards of practice 
It is believed that the meeting will at- 
tract not only aviation officials and manu- 
facturers, but also representatives of many 
nicipalities, civic organizations, en- 
gineers irchitects, contractors ind gov- 
ernment officials. 

As an indication of the interest in the 
convention, Mr. Knox has announced that 
the following prominent figures in ti 
iviation world will serve as chairmen 
local convention program, Major John 
Jorrv. Manager of the Cleveland Munici- 
pal Airport; entertainment, B. E. Fulton 
Manager of Fulton Field at Akron, Ohio; 
registration, Gabriel C. Harman, Manager 
of the Transcontinental Airport at Toledo, 
Ohio; membership, Clifford Henderson, 
Director of Airports at Los Angeles; dem- 
onstration, E. A. Johnson, Operator ot the 
Dayton Airport; 
Schwarzschild, publisher of the magazine 
Airports; and R. W. Whitney, Manager 
of the Airport Section of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Information on any feature of the con- 
vention may be obtained from Mr. Whit- 
nev at the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, 300 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 


program, Harry 


The Standard Oil Company 
Disseminates Effective Anti- 
Billboard Propaganda 

+ MNCIDENT with announcement by 


the billboard industry that oil com- 
panies and others find rural highway signs 
indispensable, one of the largest ol lI 
the oil companies—the Standard Oil Com- 


pany ol 


which leaves no doubt of its policy, and 


the policy of its allied companies in thi 


matter. It is now in process of distribut- 
ing, through Standard Oil filling stations 


and by other means, 100.000 copies ol 


delightful little booklet in which Kathleen 


Norris voices a ple a for the landse ipe ire 
of advertising. Her text, in fact, with the 


telling cartoons with which it is inter- 
spersed, make commercial highway signs 
seem more than a little vulgar as well as 
bad for the eyesight of motorists and bad 


for the continuous good re pute of the sec 


tion that suffers them. We are reminded 
that the “tourist follows beaut) ind when 
it is destroyed, he turns away We are 


also informed by implication that u 


mately the billboards are going to prove 
injurious to the business that uses them 
This is not the first expression of this 
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Chicago Chamber 


California—recently took action 


ti- 





company’s anti-billboard sentiment 
eral years ago it removed 1.200 of 


signs from the highways of five w 


states California, Oregon Washi 


Nevada, ind has sed none since 


many of its competitors do so 

Starts 
“C ip Sheet” News Service 
} ‘LIP SHEET” news servi 
£ been inaugurated by the ¢ 
Association of Commerce to meet 


quirements of newspapers and 


for articles about interesting development 


that city 


For the past 25 vears, the Associa 


has been receiving inquiries rega 


Chicago business, civic and cultural 
tions, from newspapers and trad 


cations in all sections of the United St 
and Canada Since many ol the edi 
requesting this material have inti 
that they would welcome a regular s 


giving outstanding current tacts 


Chi izo, the Association of Commers 


decided to utilize the “clip sheet 


T 

Items included in this service are 

: ' 
only on facts and written in a styl 
to publication without any extensive 
ification by newspaper and magazine 
tors. The news sheet being mailed 

ead Chi go I acts’ ind 18 rint 

I ol the firs ig | 


The County Manager Form of 


Government—Pro and Con 

ines very interesting articles 
county manager form of go 

ippeared in the January number 


Nationa VM unicipal Re eu he 


Prof. Kirk H. Porter, of the State | 


Sit\ ol lowa expresses the 0 
coul nage! nt 1s iImpra 
oO ion is based on the 
county inified area « 
mel! is the city; and th ) 
ions e in the m carried 
the direction of the st gover! 
subj ec » detailed state laws. Pr 
Porter s that the hope ! 
f n nty admunistr yn 
dn Le nereased state 
nm in ti ntralizatior 
hands of county manage! 
Professor Paul W. Wager 
versity of North Carolina res 
case for the county manager id 





ents in 1daminist! 
1 which have been brought about in 


wer of a North Car- 


oun in is perhaps 
S n y mal rp. 
t wi has been made in this ¢ n- 
lh B 1 of Commi ssioners ide 
, | ‘ 
M } County Auditor lax 


1 ppointed his sect ry 
‘ rreasurer Thus was cen 
s office the financial admini 
cour r nager, how 
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State Chamber to Hold Six Simul- 
taneous Annual Meetings 
by Telephone wool: -up 
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Two-Cireuit Capacity, for Either 
Main-Line or Open Circuit Operation 
| ISTINCTIVELY new in design for service in fire alarm 


central offices or fire stations to permanently and auto- 
matically record fire alarms or other emergency signals. 
Among its features are: two-circuit capacity—operates on 
either closed (main line) or open circuit—punctures triangu- 
lar holes that point in the direction the signal is traveling 
—maximum speed of ten blows a second—2000 blows at 








one winding—records signals on one. or two circuits simul- | : 
) é 1929 Model 
taneously—operates on one-tenth of an ampere current— Codewell 


ci pecaieae 
high insulation. A new public alarm for 


the small municipality — 
Write for a Descriptive Bulletin codes rapidly, distinetly and 

at farthest carrying sound 
pitch; can be operated man- 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY | S28 5 mie": 


telephone exchange or from 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS. MASS. | street signal stations. 


- Write for a Descriptive 
“A Box A Block L Bulletin 
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‘lan Air Police Force 

r Bergen County, N. J. 

t hice nit having four small 

\ nes at its disposal is reported ft 
Freeholders of Bergen County 

force will b nde 

Siceardi, Chiel 
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What Effect Has the Removal of 
‘peed Limits on the Automobile 
Fatality Rate? 


I IGURES lished in Michigat nd 
4 
New York last month raise n i 


ng q tion as to whether there 
ble connection between the 

oO lefinite speed limit for to 
traffic and the number of 


tomobile accidents 


E AMERICAN 





CIry s readers ire 
new speed law was in ef tu 
Michig luring 1928, under which, out 
cities and towns, no definite 
was required for automobiles 
busses and trucks On March 
QO. Rounds, Director, Safety 
Division, Detroit Automobile 
( issued a bulletin in which he said 
itere i to know w 
ease | en in 1928, compared 
27 ] { D vit whic vil 1s 
1 ‘ st eut n S} 
t year i of 35 ! 
27 ‘ ‘ killed tat l 6 
27 ‘ killed in Det 414 
K r t de of Detr 422 
28 \ n 1 n the t te 1 72 
28 ‘ k i 1 Detr 18 
Ky n € f D i 
vs 12 I ent imerease in 
if D t 1928 1927.’ 
The natural conclusion—and perhaps 
correct one is that the new law was 
blame in part at least for the substan- 


fatalities in 
of Detroit during a year 


il increase in automobile 


Michigan outside 


hen the metropolitan city showed a 
irked reduction. But 

Almost simultaneously with the issu- 
nee of Mr. Round’s statement came the 


iblication in New York of reports show- 
ng that deaths from 
1928 decreased in New 
reased in the 
» law 


i1utomobiles during 


York City 


and in- 
whol ilthough 
Michigan had 


innual rey 


state as a 
similar to that in 
een enacted The 
Charles A H irnett, Commussioner ol 
Vehicles, gave 2.582 as the 
killed during the 
accidents, an increas¢ 
1927. But the 


ort of 
Mo- 
number ol 
ersons year In auto- 
of 160 fatali- 


Dr 


mobile 


tiles over report ol 
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Recommended Minimum Require- 
ments for Fire Resistance 
in Buildings 


\ LIMITED num 
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is also a necessary nsideratior ] 
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Course in Traffic Control 
Engineering at Pittsburgh 


Public Safety Officials 
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See them BEND-they'll flip right back again 


The American Engineering Council, studying all forms of Traffic 
Control at the request of the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, emphasized the necessity of flexibility in traffic 


markers designed to be installed in the surface of pavements and 


‘Such a marker shall be made of rubber or other flexible material 
that will stand upright under normal conditions but will blend flat 
on the pavement when hit by the wheels of a vehicle, so that it will 
otter no resistance to the tree passage of the vehicle nor damage it 
r the marker.”’ 


THEY ARE SAFE ON ANY STREET 


STANDARD TRAFFIC MARKER COMPANY 


1711 EAST SECOND STREET, WICHITA, KANSAS 









Gentlemen 
What cities or towns in our State are now using your Flexible Rubber Traffic Markers? 


Give us full details. 


. Office 


a ‘ ney ATT | PUTMIUIN.ENSA LUAU ST 
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PETER STEINKELLNER 


Fire Chief, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Appointed 1925) 














A. E. BUCHANAN 
Police Chief, Superior, Wis. 
(Appointed 1922) 











SAMUEL A. MINTURN 


Police Chief, West Allis, Wis. 


(Appointed 1913) 


LEO FRYMARE 
Police Chief, Stevens Point, Wis. 
(Appointed 1927) 








COL. HENRY C. BAKER 
Police Chief, Racine, Wis. 


J. G. LAUBENHEIMER 


Police Chief, Milwaukee, Wis 
(Appointed 1907) (Appointed 1921) 


WHOS WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Which 
Have Appeared Monthly 
Since the January, 1928, Issue 














Cc. E. GILLEN 
Fire Chief, Racine, Wis 
(Appointed 1923) 











JOHN J. SCHWARTZ 
Fire Chief, Kenosha, Wis 
(Appointed 1917) 




















ARTHUR H. GABBERT 


Police Chief, Oshkosh, Wis. 
(Appointed 1922) 


JAMES P. WELSH 


(Appointed 1906) 


Fire Chief, Eau Claire, Wis 








DON LEGG J. J. CLARK 


Police Chief, Alexandria, La. 


(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1912) 


THOMAS R. MALONE 
Police Chief, Wausau, Wis. 
(Appointed 1901) 














Pire Chief, Iowa City, Iowa 


PRANK F. ZIELSDORF 


Fire Chief, Wausau, Wis 
(Appointed 1909) 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ELECTROMATIC 


ia 
7 te, 
Bd ae 


no $6 ge & a ee 
- eB An “ 7 





ation of tl } tro-Mat raffic System about a year ago at New Haven, Connecticut Seven accidents 
ed time ntr ELECTRO-MATI nstallation reduced this to one which actually 


Highest Development Ever Made in Traffic Control | 


A Super-Human Traffic Control that 
will direct traffic more efficiently than 
the most intelligent traffic officer, and 
will operate a standard traffic light in 
accordance with the exact flow of traffic 
in the streets, providing maximum pro- 
tection to motorist and pedestrian, elimi- 
nating needless delay, increasing street 
efficiency, relieving congestion and ex- 
pediting traffic movement. 


'ELECTRO-MATIC | 


| 

















VEHICLE 
ACTUATED 





ELECYRO 
MA'1i'l¢ working 
pertectiy after 
severe sieet 

ice storm. Serv 
unaffected 
weather 

















Traffic Dispatch Systems 





ELECTRO-MATIC Traffic Control Systems 
are operated by the vehicles themselves as 
they pass over ‘“‘sensitive’’ devices in the 
pavement of the streets adjacent to the in- 
tersection. These units indicate the presence 
and movement of vehicles and transmit this 
indication to a control mechanism. 








This control mechanism receives these im- 
pulses and operates the traffic signals in 
accordance with the demands of traffic. 





It passes more cars through an intersection 
per hour than any other type of control— 
either HUMAN OR MECHANICAL — with 


greater safety. 
Thoroughly proved in numerous installa- 


tions under the most severe weather and 
traffic conditions. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL CORPORATION 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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LOOK OVER THESE 
NEW CATALOGS --: 











TAX EQUALIZATION SERVICE 
Booklet A-104 of the Lloyd-Thomas Co 
(Wallace W True, Asst Vice-Pres.) 
4411 Ravenswood Ave Chicago, Ill 
gives complete information on the tax equaliza 
n service of this company which applies a 
value to all property. 


scientific rule of 


noe ON PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS © 

S. Barnes & Co. (Jno. B. Prat 

as ), 67 W. 44th St... New York, wi 
be glad to send a copy of its illustrated 
describing such municipal 


catalog books as 


Parks: a Manual of County and Municipal 
Parks and Play Areas Their Design and 
Construction 
SP as PLANTING 

The catalog of Bobbink & Atkins 


(Frederick L 
ford, N. J 


Atkins, Pres.), Ruther 
tells all about its complete 


stoch of roses evergreens rhododendrons 
tres shrub old-fashioned tlowers and fruit 
trees and bushes for municipal planting 
STEAM AND MOTOR ROAD ROLLERS 
Buffalo-Springfield steam and motor 


rollers 
81zes 


driven road which are made in 

all practical with scarifiers and 
ether special attachments optional are de 
scribed in an illustrated booklet which may be 
secured from the Buffalo-Springfield Rolle 
Co. (J. F. Richardson, Sales Mgr.), Spring 
field, Ohio 


WATER METER DISCS 
rhe Fred W Hanks Co 
Hanks, Pres.) 10264 St 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be pleased to send 
complete information regarding Nowarp 
for water meters, which are able to withstand 


heat up to 270 degrees without injury 


(Fred W 
Clair Ave 


dises 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Catalogs and any information 
concerning Hill- Standard playground 
apparatus will gladly be sent to inter 

ested city Hill-Standard Co 

Division A 


desired 
officials by the 
Anderson, Ind 


CHEMICALS FOR CITY USE 


The Hooker Electrochemical Co (R 


W. Hooker, Pub. Mgr.), 25 Pine st 
New York, will be pleased to send 
complete data regarding its line of liquid 


chlorine and other chemicals for use by city 
water departments and sewage disposal plants 


TREES, SHRUBS AND PERENNIALS 


A complete stock of quality ornamental 


trees, shruvs and hardy perennials for 
street, park and other municipal plant 
ing, is carried by Henry Kohankie & Son 
Painesville, Ohio, who will be glad to send 


their latest price list on request, 
A SMALL INDUSTRIAL CRANE 


Form 173 issued by the Trackson Co 


(L. E. Dauer, Sales Mgr.), 518 Clinton 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., describes and il 
lustrates the Trackson MecCormick-Deering in 
dustrial crane, with which loads up to 3,000 


pounds may be 
actly where 
erator 


lifted 
they are 


moved and 
needed with only one oy 


spotted ex 


A NEW DIGGING MACHINE 
A new type of digging machine which 
will cut a swath 8 feet wide, from 0 
to 3 feet deep, and as long as required 
and discharge the material in one continuous 
operation by means of a heavy 
toothed buckets operated’ by a crowding drive 
is described in a recent bulletin which may be 


series of 


secured from the Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc 
(A. W. Haiss, Pres.), 142nd St. and Park 
Ave New York. 


SPEED UP TRAFFIC 
julletin No. 2000 of the 
Tank & Pump Co. (M. B. 
Mgr.), Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Tokheim Chronoplan system of 
which is said to speed up traffic 
cent or more with safety to both 
and the 


Tokheim Oil 
Muxen, Gen 
describes the 
traffic control 
25 to 100 per 
the pedestrian 


motoring public 


RESURFACING WITH ASPHALT 
Highway officials highway 
and co 

facing old worn-out hi 

should secure a copy of 


ntractors nterested 


ghways 





Highways at Half the Cos issued 
Barber-Asphalt (Cx (W } Hart ze Ad 
Mer.), 16( Arch St Philadelphia, Pa., de 
cribing and istrating the use f Tr la 
Bermudez native é aspha 
irfacing work 
TREES FOR CITY PLANTING 
Norway maples and Oriental pila 
trees of thrifty stock and_ straight 
trunks and with good root systems. are 
among the shade trees offered for 


ing by the Thomas B 


Meehan, Pres.), Dresher, Pa., a copy of I 
Wholesale Catalog may be secured q 
OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONTS 

4 booklet ‘A Remarkable Outd 

Drinking Fountain de g b 

Murdock outdoor bubble font } h w 
operate satisfactorily winter or summer, ha 
been issued by the Murdock Mfg. & Sup, 
Co (J ( Endebrook, Mer Water Ser 
Dept.), 426 Plum St., Cincinnati, O} 
PORTABLE FLASHES 

Information regarding the Eveready 


4 ] s 
Bulletin B-151 New 


iene Cc (Alber I 


4 
asher 


portabl dry-battery-operated 
for use wherever a flashing signal 
eeded to warn of construction or 


spots, may be secured 
bon Co. (H M 
42nd St New 


Warren, Adv. Mgr 
York 


MOTOR STREET SWEEPERS 
The new catalog of the Aust 
Road Machinery Co. (H. F 
Adv Mgr.) 400 N 
Chicago, I describes the 


new Aust 
sweeper with 4-wheel chassis, | 
tor and the 2-speed 42-inch oscills 


broom 


DIESEL ENGINE POWER 


rhe engineers of the MeclIntos} 

mour Cory Anburn, N. Y 

pieased to submit convincing 
of the advantage of McIntosh & Seyn 
engines to best uit the requirements 
city for additional power 


CITY PLATGROUNDS 


Ais interested mn play 
turdy well-Dulit appar 


equipped with 


tus for their cities, should secure 
copy of the Mitchell Betterbilt Catalog descri! 
ing the complete line of playground equip 
ment made y the Mitche Mfg. Co (R 
Nelsor Trea 1 1 29th Ave Milwat 
Wis 
BRICK PAVEMENTS 
rhe Nationa *’aving Brick Manufac 
turer Assn. (G. F. Schlesinger, Mar 
wing Dir.), 1245 National Press Bldg 
Washington, D. ¢ will gladly send any « 
red formation regarding vitrified t 
paving and onstructior 
SANITARY pay may vo FOUNTAINS 
‘ nformation regardir i 
anit drinking fountains and j} 
ng nxt ‘ and supplies W 
t equest the Rundle pence Mfg ‘ 
Ed - ‘ sé ; § h § 
W 
VENTURI TYPE METERS 
t I of Simy \ 
Met ( (H. B. §S Ad g 
674 pland St Philadel; i < 
Simy entur pe 
] i } i 
! ar 4d 
DISC Sada bg ee METERS 
erat é a £ 
Meter (¢ } ( Keé I 2 


from the Natior 





danger 


‘ { 


Weste 


Barrows 
Michigan Ave 


HYDROGEN ION CONTROL 
i g = ¢ . 
t 4 \ ? Met 
. \i 
1 ¢« 
PAVING IN CHICAGO 
\ t 24-page 
| ee 
r \ It 
SNOW REMOVAI 1929 
( ’ 
W I ( r My 
Ca 
SHADE TREE SPRAYERS 
nf ! 
| ( Me¢g 


ECONOMICAL 
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EAGRAVE 
Aerial Platform Ladder 


The only apparatus of its kind on the market that 
~) provides easy access for servicing street and traffic 











lights, repairing trolley wires, tree trimming service 


/ IF " ] and other work of this nature. 

ji P ; | The Seagrave Aerial Platform Ladder can be placed 
KN 5 ENF Ree on any truck chassis. It is easily handled by one 
By. man to heights of from 8 to 18 feet and is mounted 


Been eee on a turntable that can be raised or lowered by 
fi / | | screws, or rotated by a hand wheel. Weight, com- 
I] : plete, 1,000 Ibs. 


Sturdy—Strong—Safe. Constructed of finest oak 
and structural steel channels. Platform is 28 by 52 
- inches and is provided with safety steps at outer 
4° edge. The Seagrave Aerial Platform Ladder saves 
time, labor and eliminates danger. 











eee This new apparatus is the perfected product 
of over 50 years of manufacture by the old- 
est exclusive manufacturers of fire fighting 
apparatus in the world. 





Elevation and Reach of Seagrave 
Aerial Platform Ladder 


We will gladly send our latest catalogue telling in detail 
about the SEAGRAVE Aerial Platform Ladder to any 
Public service executive or city official requesting it. 


The SEAGRAVE Corporation 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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TWO-MAIN SYSTEM 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Research Engr.), 56¢ 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, II has 
an interesting booklet discussing the 


n system of underground 

roblem of interest to every taxpayer 
pal official and engineer, with a com 
of costs with the one-main system and 
mary setting forth its advantages over 
née-main system 


piping a 


LES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Cities considering the installation of 
modern street-lighting equipment should 
secure the advice of E 
intimate 


tlreco engineers 
knowledge of street-lighting 


ems qualifies them to make the most 
cal recommendations for your needs 
te information may be secured from 
Electric Railway Equipment Co. (A 4 
on, Sales Mgr.), 2900 Cormany Ave., 
nnati, Ohio 


/RNAMENTAL LAMP STANDARDS 
The Union Metal Mfg. Co. (W. A 
Porterfield, Genl. Sales Mgr.), Canton 
Ohio, will be pleased to send to munic 
street-lighting officials complete informa 
n the family system of ornamental light 
g n which standards of the same general 
sign but of different sizes and heights are 
ed in the various sections of a city. 


WATER REGULATORS 
Complete information concerning Union 
water-pressure regulators, Union water 
meters, stops and valves will be fur 

hed by the Union Water Meter Co. (Edw 
ard 8S. Otis, Treas.) }1 Herman St.. Wor 
er, Mass 

VALVES AND FIRE-HYDRANTS 
Bulletins H-55 and V-64 of Vogt Bros 
Mfg. Co., 14th & Main Sts., 


Louisville 
Ky contain 


descriptions of this com 
pany’s line of double hub, double spigot, hub 
and spigot, hub and flanged, double flanged 
and tapping valves, tapping sleeves, valve boxes 
and revolving head fire-hydrants. 


METERS, PUMPS AND ENGINES 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp. (F. C. Eibell, Mgr., Publicity 

Dept.), Harrison, N. J., will gladly send 
any desired information regarding its disc 
turbine velocity, compound, hot-water or oil 
meters, pumps and pumping-engines, compress 
ors, condensers, oil and gas engines and feed 
water heaters. 


SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Data and prices on Shone sewage eject 
ors, which have many advantageous fea 
tures for municipal service, may be 

secured on request from Yeomans Bros. Co 

(V. S. Weiler, Adv. Mgr.), 1417 Dayton St 

Chicago, Il] 


FIRE PUMPS 
The Chicago Pump Co. (L. W. Arnold 
Publicity Dept.), 2336 Wolfram St 
Chicago, Ill., has issued a new 16 page 


Bulletin No. 104, giving a comprehensive out 
line and 


description of Chicago fire pumps 
for high pressures, as well as booster and 
tank-filling pumps, including typical layout 


diagrams, architect’s specifications, and a 
table of capacities and horsepowers. 


WATER SERVICES THAT SERVE 
This is the name of an informative 
brochure just issued by the Copper and 


. Brass Research Assn. (B. B. Caddle 
Sec.), 25 Broadway, New York, giving gen 


eral data on copper and brass tubing and 
pipe with special reference to copper for use 
in service pipe between water-mains and house 
lines, and including tables and explanatory 
paragraphs on tensile strength, bursting pres 
sure tests, sizes, lengths and general data about 
installation. 


LONG-HANDLED METER-BOX KEYS 

The H. W. Clark Co. (Donald M. Clark 

Sales Mgr.), 130 S. 17th St., Mattoon, 

Ill., has developed a long-handled meter 
box key which is inserted in the hole in the 
lid of the meter box, permitting the box to be 
unlocked and the lid lifted to one side by a 
turn of the wrist, thus eliminating stooping 
over each meter box to remove the cover. Com- 
plete information may be secured from the 
company. 


REFLECTING DANGER SIGNALS 

A new folder describing Alumoyd Road- 

pilots. which employ a new principle in 

reflected light, eliminating the neces- 
sity of focusing, for installation at curves, em- 
bankments, railroad crossings. bridges, cross- 
roads and other dangerous points, may be se- 
cured on request from the Alumoyd Sign & 
Signal Co., 255 E. 95th St., Chicago, III. 


LOOK OVER THESE NEW CATALOGS 


SUBURBAN PATROLLING 


he Special Police Booklet f the Ha 
ey-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. M W 
k Kleimenhagar Adv Mgr 732 
Chestnut St Milwaukee Wis gives facts r 
garding the use of Harley-Davidson mot 
cycles for police patrol of residential and 


suburban districts 


NEW 6-CYLINDER TRUCK 


The Chevrolet Motor Co. (Sidney (¢ 


bett, Truck Sales Dept General M 
tors Bldg., Detroit, Mich., has dev: 
a new 1 ton, 6-cylinder truck wit} 
power longer wheelbase, greater speed and 
capacity, four speeds forward and four-whee« 
brakes, which w be of interest to municipa 
officials interested in economical truck opera 


tion 


CONCRETE TESTING MACHINE 


The Tinius Olsen Testing Machir ( 

T. Y. Olsen, Treas.), 500 N. 12th St 

Philadelphia, Pa., has developed a 
concrete beam testing machine which will make 


tests on beams 6 x 6 inches in 
proximately 36 inches in length and has a 
capacity of 1,000 pounds. Literature descrit 
ing this machine may be secured wit! 
ligation from the company 


section 


LIGHTING ST. LOUIS 

This is the title of a 16-page booklet 

Special Publication 1823, recently 

sued by the Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 
Co. (J. C. MeQuiston, Mgr., Dept. of Put 
ity), East Pittsburgh, Pa., which describes the 
history of street lighting in St. Louis and the 
installation of lighting standards to illuminate 
about 650 miles of streets. 


SPHERICAL AND HEMISPHERICAL ROAD 
SIDE TORCHES 


The R. E. Dietz Co., 60 Laight St., New 

York, will be glad to send to those ir 

terested complete information in regard 
to its spherical and hemispherical roadsid 
torches, which are solidly built of stee t 


kerosene, light fuel oil or 
burn steadily from 20 to 24 hours and ars 
provided with a cast steel burner, heavy 
carrying loop and an automatic lock which pre 
vents the wick from dropping down inside 


crude distillate 


A NEW CHLORINATOR AND SCALES 

In order to save floor space and insuré 

the availability of the platform scale 

at the chlorinator to check the weight 
of chlorine cylinders at all times, the Parador 
Mfg. Co. (R. V. Donnelly, Gen. Mgr.), Arling 
ton, N. J., has developed a new combination 
chlorinator-platform seale, known as its Mode 
DBP chlorinating scales, which will be of 
terest to contractors and municipal officia 
who may secure detailed information dir 
from the company 





FIELD PAVING SUPERINTENDENCE 
The Robert W. Hunt Co., 2200 Insur 
ance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill., will 
be pleased to send complete information 
regarding its inspection and tests of all pav 
ing and structural materials and field 
intendence of all kinds of paving with field 
aboratory control of all asphalt mixes 


super 


POWER LAWN-MOWERS 


A catalog describing the Jacobson 4 
acre heavy-duty power lawn-mower 
which has enclosed gear drive auto 


type differential, reverse gear arrangement for 
sharpening the reel by the mower’s own power 
and the sickle-bar clipping attachment, may 
be secured on request from the Jacobson Mfg 
Co., Dept. E, Racine, Wis 


AIRWAY LIGHTING 
F. H. Lovell & Co. (A. D. Hobbie, Ger 
Mer.), Arlington, N. J., will be pleased 
to send complete information to city 


officials interested in its airway lighting equi 
ment, including boundary obstacle lights and 
fixtures to suit special conditions 


OIL-BURNING ASPHALT HEATERS 

The Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co. (John 

Van Vorst, Pres.), Schenectady, N. Y 

has issued Catalog No. 11, describing 
the Hotstuf oil-burning asphalt heater with the 
patented melting chamber for heating bitumens 
asphalt and tar for road and street constru¢ 
tion and maintenance; pipe coating, roofing 
and waterproofing, as well as its line of as 
phalt heaters, combination tool and asphalt 
heaters, Mohawk oil-burning torch outfits and 
Mohawk heating pans 


FPIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS 
information regarding Ahrens- 
Fox fire-fighting equipment may be s¢ 
cured on request by interested mur 
pal officials from. the Ahrens Fox Fir 
Co. (John YT. Ahrens, Vice-Pres 
Alfred and Cook Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Complete 
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Highway Protection 
Expansion Joints--A Measure of Safety 


Your car is insured against accident---Why 
not insure against highway 
failure accidents? 





Re re ERIE OE AES SS Y PPS 


“Type B : mn Webbed 
Expansion ; Expansion 
Joint” \¥ ee Joint” 


highway in sla bs, insuring 
the ph tograph dis- Sag against cracking, 
yed above insures ‘ breaking out of con- 
safety of the crete and the riding 
ring public by rea- of one slab above the 
f having Expansion other due to expansion 
ts spaced at intervals stresses. 
take up expansion and Servicised Expa nsion 
contraction due to tempera- Joints are illustrated in the 
changes. This’ insures cut displayed—one being rein- 
nst one slab riding over the forced with saturated felt sides, 
1e other, breaks in the pave- and the other being an irregularly 
ment, and other irregularities which overlapping series of saturated 
may be due to stresses and strains in matted fibre, interspersed through 
he pavement, but which are obviated the asphalt and fibre mixture, tending 
by Expansion Joints. to create resiliency and resistance to 
flow, making an ideal material for this 
purpose. This composition originated 
w'th Servicised, and was readily and 
promptly accepted by the field. 


It is just as important to insure the 
public acainst accidents due to fail- 
ures in the pavement as it is to insure 
them against accidents by reason of 
collision or any other cause. The 
motorist will protect his best interests 
by requiring that Expansion Joints be 


Servicised Expansion Joint handles 
as readily as a board, is easily in- 
stalled, free from breakage and comes 








placed in roads over which he travels. to the contractor bearing the Servi- 
cised label, which is a guarantee of 
The engineering profession’ will quality and satisfaction. 
comply with the wishes of the motor- Servicised Products in- 


ing public, and it is essential that the clude: 





motoris . - & oan ~ —~ . 

storist, in order to serve his own ee 5 Servicised Products 

best interests and safety, requires the Rail Fill ™ 

use of Expansion Joint in the road - aneer x 

over which he travels. Crossing Planks Corpor ation 

ents ian , eae ees 

alten: Riepenilics atlas sani ‘ ae mening Factory: 6051 W. 65th St., Chicago, IIL. 

Safety strips comprising bituminous : FIage F Leoring General Office: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

material and interlocking linear fibre ; Protection Slabs Chicago, Il. 

so fabricated as to take up expansion ‘| Waterproofing Materials 
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During April we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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1. City and regional planning and zoning for 
spacious development 
2. Streets and roads that are well built, well 
lighted, well cleaned 
| 3. An abundant supply of pure, soft, palat- 
able water 
4. Sanitary and economical disposal of sew- 


age and garbage 








443 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
30 Cents, $4 a Year 


5. Fire and police departments properly 
trained and equipped 

6. Thorough and uniform traffic control; 
fewer grade crossings 

7. Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, 
and swimming pools 

8. Administrative efficiency and citizenship 
aid in bringing these things to pass 


~ 

















Cenotaph Crowns Tower of New Memorial 
City Hall and Community Center 


By MAURICE P. CAHILL 


Past ComMMANDER, HANForpD Post No 


HE new Cedar Rapids Memorial 
T Building and City Hall occupies 
a natural island of solid rock in 
the Red Cedar River practically in the 


also houses the vete 
past wars—T. Z. 


Grand Army of ¢ 
Camp No. 4, United Spanish-American a municipa 


5, AMERICAN Lecron, Cepar Rapips, Iowa 

rans’ organizations of proving erling worth. On Thanks- 
Cook Post No. 235, giving D the first major holiday 
he Republic; Dow’s after its completion, it was the scene of 


ogram presided over by 


center of the city and at a point where War Veterans; and Hanford Post No.5, Mayor J. F. Rall, with addresses by a 
three of the numerous bridges of mas- American Legion. jewish 1 1 Protestant minister, and 
sive cement construction span the The building was dedicated Septem- a Catholic priest. It is a symbol in the 
stream. Its length is that of a full city ber 12, 1928, during the convention of municij fe of a harmonious people 
block. It houses the municipal govern- the lowa Department of the American It provides common meeting-place 


ment departments, the Chamber of Com- Legion, National 


where the spirit of understanding the 


Commander Edward 


merce and the National Guard. It con- E. Spafford making the dedicatory ad- other fellow predominates 
tains an auditorium, with a stage, that dress. The cost and maintenance are borne 
will seat nearly 5,000 persons, and it As a community center it is daily by a special tax levy provided for the 





Photograph by George Yates, Staff Photographer, Des Moines Register 
AERIAL VIEW OF CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, SHOWING THE MEMORIAL BUILDING AND CITY HALL ON THE CENTRAL ISLAND 
This new community center, a close-range photograph of which is given on the next page, appears at the left-hand end of the island 
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CEDAR RAPIDS MEMORIAL BUILDING AND CITY HALL THE TOWER 
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MEMORATING THE CITY'S SOLDIER DEAD 


the subscription campaign were turned 
over to the Legion to pa ra lot and 
to build a Post hom« Dh nas re 


vided would have done both be 
\ lot was bought and some plans for a 
home arawnh About tn time ne 
dreamers and the ideatists mon the 
service men began to functior It would 
De very nice to have nh @XClusive 
Legion home but what Cedar Rapids 
mos needed was a community center 
with a good, big auditorium where large 
iudiences might assemb| r el n- 
ment, educational or pati mer gs 

Community Service h ecome 
watchword <¢ the American Leg 
The I ns r the be 
Post home were laid I 
energies of the Legionnaires were bet 

election hi June a 

By : mos nanimous r¢ 
people, the Memorial Bu 9 
na the eam of the « I f 
n assured reality. Ev 

ivi rg lO! ne \ 

Ss ' : 
mpatience for its early constr 

Phe ng el : 


OF WHICH 









IS SURMOUNTED BY A CENOTAPH COM 


sential was its location. By a happ 
piration the city donated the island s 
W. J. Brown and H. E. Hunter, Am 
can Legion members, of Cedar Ray 
and H. Hornbostel, of Pittsburgh, wer 
the architects. The total cost was § 
000,000. The construction is of Bed! 
stone with a base of scenic marble. 7 


whole has been conceived as a syml 
creation, the memorial purpose being ex 
pressed both in its design and its or 

mentation. The window set 


morial arch is 20 feet wick 


in the n 
and 24 fee 
high—the largest single creation of 
kind in the United States. It was 
signed and made Wood 
lormer soldier, an artist oO! internat 
reputation, and a resident of Cedar R 
ds. This window is typi 
tive character of the 
ng. A bronze memorial 
ower center is flanked by sold 
the wars in which 
They stand, life-size, as ser 
nels in the lower ‘border « 
The 
s in the clouds above them h 
hand the olive-branch of pe 


by Grant 


Ol the 
ri 


whole | 


taniet n 


{ 1T tt) 
engaged. 
central figure, 


Repu ipp 


one 
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ne iaurel wreath OF victory 
tne rch carved into the stone 


nes 


NEVER WITHER 


THE STARS OF THEIR GLORY GROW 
DIM 
Bathe sunlight by day, and 


ted by powerful floodlights by night 


THE WREATHS THEY HAVE WORN ol Ut 


1 ng mel! > 
Rapids. The s g 
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ng reminders nstan ( 
ve gone tl he mig 
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hat our Me B 


Establishing Setback Lines for Effective and 


Econom! 


HE problem of providing adequat« 
T street widths for the ever in 

creasing load on city streets is 
Obviously, 
built up solidly with 
usiness buildings and apartments, the 
widening the streets is so 


y becoming more acute. 


aiter streets are 


pense ol 
great as to become almost prohibitive 
Yet we are compelled to conclude that 
through streets in most cities are inade- 
quate to meet the traffic needs of today, 

say nothing of the anticipated needs 

twenty to fifty vears hence. 
timely 


Unle ss 
taken, 
growth and development will be checked 
and cities may be faced with the alterna- 
tive of stagnation or back-breaking finan- 
cial burdens that could have been avoided 
by a little vision in street planning 
There are five methods of providing 
opportunity to obtain and of actually 


corrective measures are 


obtaining streets ot proper widths 
l. Platting 
Cities may require, as a condition 


precedent to the approval, acceptance 
or recording of a plat, that the streets 
in the platted property be of adequate 
width. Cities have this power only 
where such power has been granted to 
the municipality by action of the state 
legislature. This authority is within the 
police power of the municipality and 
dloes not constitute the taking of private 
property for public use and is not an 
infringement of the property owners’ 
constitutional rights. The city is not 
exercising the power of eminent domain, 
since dedication of sufficient land for 
streets by the property owner is the- 
oretically voluntary in return for the 
advantage and privilege of having the 
plat recorded. 

It was so decided in Ridgefield Land 
Co. vs. City of Detroit (1928), 241 
Mich. 468; 217 N. W. 58. 


2. Restricted Building Lines Imposed 
Either Voluntarily or in Deeds of 
Conveyance, or Shown Upon 

the Recorded Plat 
Building lines, setbacks, or front 
yards may be provided by tacit or vol- 


By CLIFFORD E. RANDALI 


0 ReGIONAL PLANNING Asso 
ntary ( he 
or by priv Str ng 
imposed by the subdivider I hse! 
in the deeds of conveyance or sli 
the recorded plat. Open spaces or striy 
between street lines and the alignment 


buildings a 


re practical and reason 


‘al Street Widening 














TWO BUILDINGS IN KENOSHA, WIS., 
SETBACK PRINCIPLE FOR FUTURE STREET WIDENING AND FOR VISION CLEARANCE 


CONSTRUCTED WITH 





OBSERVANCE OF THE 








tricted building 
conveyances 
may 


orded p it 


ited 


3. Actual Widening of Present Streets by 
Condemnation Proceedings Under 
the Power of Eminent Domain 


widen streets by 


{ es may actually 
cise of the power of eminent 
The actual taking of the prop 
condemn proceedings 1OT 
lening obligates the « 
' ‘ the ( ‘ T he property 
it the time ¢ ( KING O 
when tratlhe increases to ul 
mic congestion, there remains no 
er way to widen the street except by 


emnation, with its excessive and 


some cost, unless the necessity for 
has been 
] 


inning and 


torecast by 


aening 
city pl buildings have 
en pr rmitted to be erected to the 


ine 


1. The Establishment of Setbacks by 
Legislation Under the Power of 
Eminent Domain 


The city may, by exercise ot the 
of eminent domain, create 
ng lines. This method may be 


where the buildings are built up to 
street line, by establishing the build- 


nd setback line and forbidding, by 


proper legislation, the erection of new 
huildings beyond the setback line It 
may also be used where only a part ol 
the iildings are built up to the street 


or in residence districts where build- 
ire set back a considerable distance 
such cases the city takes an ease- 
ment. or the right to keep the strip be- 
een the building line and the street 
free from structures, and for this 
ment the Ulti- 

! i when takes 
the city must pay for the strip 
setback and build- 
line actually 
This method is 


city must pay 


widening actually 


between the 


ind the street 


the widening 


ory for many reasons 

In some states an attempt was made 

e building lines under the power 
eminent domain without providing 
nensation to the owner of the prop- 

As early as 1893 the Missouri 
Supreme Court held invalid a statute 
ng the establishment of build- 

ing lines, because no provision was made 
for mpensation to the lot owner. 
Other courts followed this decision, and 


text writers asserted the same doctrine. 

Even when compensation was pro- 
vided for the property owners, when 
ulding or setback lines were attempted 
under the power of 


strenuous 


to be established 
objection 
The tak- 
in such cases was claimed to be for 
This objection grad- 


eminent domain, 
was made to such legislation. 
ing 
esthetic purposes 
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y lost its force and cx 
that 
nes may be established under the power 


irts recognized 


the doctrine buuding or setback 


eminent domain. 


\ vell-considered case so holding 
followed by an annotation on the power 


establish building lines along the 


treet, is Kansas City vs. Fred Liebi, 
known as Re Kansas City Ordinance 
No. 39,946 (1923), Mi 252 
S. W. 404; 28 A.L.R. 295 
\ similar decision was reached in Ap- 
of E. J. White et al vs. City of 
Pittsburgh (1926) 287 Pa. 259; 134 Atl 


109; 53 A.L.R. 1215. 

5. The Establishment of Setbacks or 
Building Lines by Legislation Under 
the Exercise of the Police Power 

A city may 
establish building lines or setbacks or 
Such building 
upon the 

existing build- 
gs and prevent new buildings from en- 
This the 


idvantage of the lapse of 


under the police power 


“ont-yard requirements 


nes may become operative 


removal or alteration of 


roaching method permits 


citv to take 


time and accomplish the widening of 


it a lesser cost 


f the held 


that the establishing of building lines 


treets 


Some urts have 


state 


sus- 


under the police power cannot be 
tained Nevertheless, the proponents of 


legislation establishing building lines, as 
in the ease of zoning, have persevered 
until we find a line of authorities, 
including the United States Supreme 
Court, upholding such legislation as a 
valid exercise of police power, and it 
may now be safely said that municipal 
corporations under the police 
have the vuthority to establish setback 


how 


power 


lines or building lines or provide front- 
yard requirements, provided they are 
reasonable under the circumstances, and 
a substantial relation to the public 
health, safetv, morals or the general wel- 


have 


fare. Where such setback lines are pro- 
vided, no money compensation is paid, 
but, as was said in Carter vs. Harper, 
182 Wis. 148; 196 N. W. 451: “He who 


is limited in the use of his property finds 
compensation therefor in benefits accru- 
ing to him from like limitations upon his 
neighbors.” 

The 


forerunner of this line of decision 


is that of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court in the town of Windscr vs. Whit- 
ney (1920), 95 Conn. 357, 111 Atl. 354, 


establishment of a building 
a valid exer- 
in the interest 


: . +} » 
wher ne 


l:ne was justified as being 


eise ol the police power! 


of the public health, safety and welfare, 

nd that such legislation did not take 
private property without compensa- 
tion.” 


Other decisions to the same effect are: 


Pritz vs. Messer (1925), 112 Ohio State, 628: 
149 N.E. 31 

Harris vs. State (1926), 23 Ohio App. 33; 155 
N.E. 166 


Bancroft vs. Bldg. Commrs. (1926), 257 Mass. 


82; 153 N.E. 319 


1929 





Weiss vs 


Gorieb vs. 


Guion (1926), 17 Fed. 2nd Series 
Fox (1927), 274 U. S. 603; 53 A 


1210.7 


I 


N.W. 


Burden, 241 N. Y. 288 
Board of Public Works of ( 
s Angeles, 52 Cal. App. Dec. 927.7 
Bouchard vs. Zetley (1928) Wis 
209. 


Wulfson vs 
Thille vs. 


Other cases holding that the est 
lishment of setback lines is within 
police power may be found in the 
ports. 

The establishment of building 
under the police power in business 
tricts is as valid as in residential 
The Supreme Court of 
United States, as well as other co 
has so held. The establishment of s 
building lines in business districts bi 
the same relation to public welfare as 
residential districts. The upper fi 
f many business buildings are used 
residential purposes. The dust 
noise from the street and the fumes 
motor vehicles will be somewhat 
sened with the distance from the ro 
way. The fire hazard will be decrease 
in areas of high buildings more sunlight 
will reach the buildings and the street 
Keeping buildings back at th 
intersection of streets prevents the crea 
tion of blind corners and promotes tr 
fie safety. 


tricts. 


suriace., 


How to Accomplish the Best Results 


Examination of the authorities sh: 
that many cities have established set 
back lines as a part of a comprehens 
zoning ordinance and that such legisla 
tion is valid. Logically, setback lines 
should be a part of the zoning legisla 
Zoning should embrace a compr 
hensive plan and be founded upon a 
nost careful survey before it is adopted 
So should the establishment of setback 
lines receive as careful consideration 

Inclusion of setback lines as a part of 
the plan of zoning gives opportunity to 
use the machinery provided by the zor 
ing ordinance, including opportunity to 
use the board of appeals to care for 
situations that inevitably arise 
when it would be unreasonable not t 
furnish relief from a strict compliance 
with the established setback line. 

Before setback legislation is adopted 
each street should be studied carefully 
both from plans and from actual exam- 
ination upon the ground. The traffic 
load and the relation of the street t 
the major street plan must be consid 
ered. The width, depth and shape of 
the lots abutting on the street must be 
considered. The present as well as the 
future use of the abutting property must 
be determined. Other factors must be 
taken into account. Narrower streets 
will probably require greater setbacks 


tion 


those 


* EprtortaL Nore.—Excerpts from the decision in 
this famous case were published in THe American 
Crry for August, 1925, page 183. 

7 Abstracted in Tue Amentcan City for July, 
1927, pages 11-12. 
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; sidential districts will likely require 

} 

k iter setback lines than business dis- 

y When the survey has been carefully 

: comprehensively made, if the leg- 

: tion is adopted by the legislative 
dy with a well-defined policy, after 


1e notice and hearing, to avoid charges 
; discrimination, arbitrariness and un- 
} sonableness, the courts under the au- 
iorities heretofore cited will undoubt- 
ily sustain the legislative enactment as 
F proper exercise of the police power. 
, In addition to the benefits accruing to 
public health, safety, morals and the 
general welfare, the intelligent estab- 
lishment of setback lines with reference 
to proper street planning, as included in 
a comprehensive zoning plan, preserves 
the opportunity to widen streets at the 
proper time at the minimum cost. Later, 
when the street is actually widened un- 
der the power of eminent domain, the 
municipality must provide only the 
funds necessary to pay abutting prop- 
erty owners for the land taken and the 
structural improvements that 
would otherwise have been erected on 
the land taken will be saved. All or a 
substantial amount of this cost will be 
provided by assessments for benefits ac- 
cruing to abutting and adjacent prop- 
erty by reason of the widening. 
Therefore, from a practical stand- 
point the establishment of setback lines 
in the exercise of the police power of 


he ORR Rind 


et cost of 


i 
4 the city and as a part of comprehensive 
a j zoning is the most feasible plan for pre- 
’ H serving the opportunity of widening 
: streets at the minimum cost. 
4 : AvutHor’s Nore.—The 1928 Proceedings of the 
d 7 National Conference on City Planning contain im- 
. ¥ portant papers on ‘‘Setbacks or Building Lines by 
- Zoning or Otherwise,”” by Charles P. Fisher, 
Planning Engineer, Akron, Ohio; and on “Build- 
of ing Lines or Front Yard Requirements,”’ by Rol- 
, Ps lin L. MeNitt, Dean, Southwestern University 
tO } Law School, Los Angeles. A prior paper by Dean 
M MecNitt on ‘Methods of Establishing Setback 
é Lines’’ was published in THe Amenrican Crty for 
LO 3 December, 1927, pages 770-774 
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Kenosha’s Experience Told by the City Manager 





( N April 20, 1925, the City Coun y t it n ordinance to protect the cit- 
upon the recommendation of tl ens wl had cooperated with the City 
City Plan Commission adopted a 1 I Plan ( mmission so ti neighbor 
street svstem with comprehensi ‘ eit wh wal 1 to be antrary \K ild not be 
plan and zone ordinance in a position to dan } roperty of 
The city plan called for the widening spi 1 citizens WI! had faith 
certain congested streets some of whic! in U a vth of the city 
were 49 and 66 feet wide, and the futur On ™ 19, 1927, the City Council 
demand indicated that the same should passed an amendment to the zone ordi 
be 80 and 100 feet in width. An educa- nance which set forth and designated the 
tional campaign was adopted by the City setback juirements ind the major 
Plan Commission setting forth the bene- streets The construction of this ordi- 
fits to be derived from the cooperation nance is approximately as follows Added 
with the city by not erecting buildings to the zone ordinance were definitions of 
within the irea contemplated lor tuture major streets base line ind setbacks 
street widths The response of the citi- Phe r streets Ul ighout the city 
zens was far be yond the expectations ol were designated he center line of each 
the city officials, and prior to adopting the major street was described and set up in 
setback ordinance approximately $736,- the ordinance, and the right-angular dis- 
000 worth of new buildings were set back tance from the base line to the setback 
to provide for future widening of streets. line was stated for each particular street 
During the interim city officials were The setback feature of the zone ordi- 
diligently studying a plan of procedure tonance has been accepted by the citizens 
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AN EVIDENCE OF COOPERATION BETWEEN CITY AND OWNER 
Above is a store building that had been constructed to the old street line. The city paid for 
cutting off 17 feet from the front, and the owner, in constructing a new building on his adjoin 
ing property, complied with the setback, as shown below 
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ind cooperated with 100 per cent 
oo At the present time there are in Ker 
ns sha buildings valued about $3,182,349 
rd which h een so erected that they will 
“Y not have to be disturbed when the r 
“a 
street widening actually takes plac¢ 
Every year the budget carries a certain 
stipulated sum which is available 
street widening. This fund is ad 
tered as follows Where 4 pr 
owner has an old building on a major 
street which encroaches upon the I 
required street widening and wishes 
to erect additional buildings on the lot 
which must conform with the setback or 
dinance, the city enters into contract for 





moving back or cutting off the presen 





placing with a new 








the entire property may have 

1 uniform building line A notable ex- 

ample of this is shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs 

WILLIAM E. O'BRIEN. 
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egard to the « om Ivar 
g roviding r site expansio! 
eal e public sel eld | 
gures given apply only to cost of land 
nd are very applicable t irports. |i 
the city of Minneapolis, it has beet 
estimate that the ol Savings res 
ng in earrving out the projected s 
program for schools approximate $1] 
120 000 Manv sites vere purchase 
hen developments on them were 
pioneer nature In time, resident 
mpr ments would | reased thi 
f f nd and ess ed ad 
expenditures. | s same ¢ 
sci sles l | T Dor nS 
re re an eX e of 5150 
WV) re cre The side. S3.500 net 
re mile out, $1,500 per acr nd 
miles out, $750 per acre. Had these 
sites , rchase he 
had ¢ ( g ng 


Cities can benetit greatly by the les 
sons hich the railroads have t 
n regard to terminal location, and the. 


should in no cas¢ forget the sad posi 


tion in which railroads are today as a 
result of lack of room for expansion 


Today the railroads must go out of the 
hearts of cities and build their términals 
in remote sections where they can have 
I ind 


more room at a 


where they may continu 


reasonable cost, 
To ope rate on 
fast schedules. At present, railways ar 






onironted with problems 
rolling stock, perishing goods 
and 
no adequate provision for exp 
tv years ago, 


Highways are another 


trains, poor schedules as a 


example o 
the earlier st iges 

y. Th 
mobile production has been astour 
nd the 


nade quate 


economy in 
itomobile industry. rise in 
highways have proved 
Many millions of 
re spent annually to buy land 
Houses 


ere built by the roadside is 4 


expansion of these roads 


the available commerce, have 
rn down to allow enlargement ot 
Consider the cost which has 


neurred in buying the additional 1 


, 
road 


i-way, and consider the saving 
would have resulted if the right-o! 
had been purchased before this lar 


creased in value 


The Backbone of an Airways System 


Some city officials have broached 


possibility of a 
space required at an airport beca 
Let it bye 
that 
influence terminal 
Undoubtedly, the future 
an increase in the use of eat 
for taking-off 
shorter 
is other types of devices for similar ] 
poses Undoubtedly, 
will be improved to permit 
take-offs and slower landings. But 
gardless of these 
terminal airport will remain as it is 
for sometime to come. There 1 
come a time when steel superstruct 
land 


large cities, 


reduction in 


mechanical devices 


without hesitation, such 


have no 


aesign 


bring 
and lat 


ind drags 


urplanes at distances, ss 
airplane des 


more 
improvements 


i 
uay, 


will be used to airplanes i 


center of but these str 


tu will tend to increas 


urport. Air} 


res only 
terminal 
will always rely on terminal a 
the backbone of the airway system 
they must be large 
ul service that ai 

\irport construction requires a ¢ 
i] study ol 


vaiue of a 


T yT 
rpor 


enough to give 


commerce req 


land ire 


is, growing 


shifting population, industrial and 1 
dential development. Careful anti 
tory planning is a necessity. It n 


be a part ol the city plan and, as su 
should be in conformity with the fut 
program. Every city should 
in airport development program wh 


prepare 


will provide for future needs on a basi 


of real economy. 
pensive enterprises, but unless you a 
cept this fact and plan for your ai 
port with a view to the 
will be much more expensive 


Airports may be e 


future, they 
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Westmount 


[ has been the custom in West 
mount to dispose ol snow on vacant 
lots, in public parks or playgrounds, 
in the sewers, but all of these 
thods have their disadvantages. The 
nt iots are rapidly disappe iring as 
city develops. The larger dumps 
in long into the summer, when the 
ind could be better used as a park 
playground, and the open manholes 
the sewer are a source of danger. 
lumps are unsightly and unsani- 
ind are the cause of many com- 
nts from citizens who are appre- 
nsive of danger of flooding to build- 
idjoining the dumps. 


Various Melting Devices Tried 
These disadvantages made it neces- 
ry to find better methods of disposal 
| melting seemed to offer the bes 


Melts Its Snow—And How? 


By P. I 


JARMAN 
( | Wes Oo () 























THE COOLING POND AT WESTMOUNT, SHOWING TRUCKS OF SNOW READY TO BE 














DUMPED 
ins. Experiments were made with 
small melter in which the forced draft satisfaction is dur ng 
1 coal fire was discharged directly pond of hot wate: end so tl the hot 
through the snow. This was found to dens¢ he leng 
impractical owing to the cost and Cooling Pond an Excellent Disposal of the 1 nd is cool 
e small capacity Another method Unit g the int to the 
ied was to draw the heat from th: This pend is part of the « teal he ; desig 
reaching between the boilers and the electric generating plant, and the wat he plant ns y 
chimney of a power-house, this heat be- is us r condensing purposes in th t he possibility ising 
ng forced through a large bin of snow, plant, and after circulating through t! imp, and there is a lengtl 70 
uut this also was unsuccessful, as most condensers, where its temperature rises ong one side of the | 
f the heat was lost through the holes to about 90°, it is returned to the pond n be dumped. At 
that were melted through the snow \ to be cooled again \ eoneret > remo’ ( nd ste 
method which is giving a great deal of «divides the pond longitudinally through turned ends were et 
| 
} 
‘ 
> 4 
7" 
opel ' 
\ 
; 
+ 





Hefner 
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LAYOUT SHOWING THE WESTMOUNT POWER-HOUSE, COOLING POND, ROADWAY, AND SECTION WHERE TRUCKS OF SNOW ARE 


DUMPED 
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er A and 12 x 12 metal- The latter, being a department il charge, cents per load less 40 per cent, or 
mber istened against the up- does 1 really enter into the cost ol cents 
el he rails makes a bumper melting snow, as the heat from the de- At the present time the surface o 
rucks to back against The tructor during the daytime nearly all pond is exposed to the air, and a g 
mped in the side of the pond rc€ vaste deal of heat is lost, but it is intende 
¥ n 1 nd g ; 
n condensers discharge, and The jlowing table shows the quan cover at least one-half with mov 
ire placed in the center wall ind cost of melting snow on four- covers so that this lost heat can be 
to prevent rubbish from reach- teen days served when the pond is used for 1 
. he condenser pump loot-valves Temperature (Fahrenheit Cost Co 
_" ft . — ll al Load 7 AM Noon 5 P.M of Ste 
carting of snow Is usually carried Date per Day Water Air Water Air Water Air Steam per I 
‘ rine nor s] worl fs n S . D t 1928 534 70 18 58 25 56 7 $322 00 SO ¢ 
iring normal working hour oom 7, 1928 459 76 22 58 4 60 26 168 00 0 
mit ng at 7 A. M At this hour the 8 1928 252 70 19 58 18 62 18 98 00 0 
- 0, 19258 271 70 10 16 55 10 110.00 04 
ture of the pond is about 70 lan. 10. 1929 160 70 24 39 55 34 209 38 02 
nt f ‘ oneratior + 11 1929 ROS 70 Qo 12 42 9 226 00 0.2 
in ol th yperavion ol he 12’ 1929 ART 70) 16 20 60 10 226 00 0 
nt during the previous night 26, 1929 161 70 18 53.20 51 16 371.42 0 
t ] ‘ 28, 1929 1,053 59 46 10 49 Ss 320.00 0 
I e! » carry on the melting olf snow Fe 7. 1929 014 74 30 60 35 52 36 330.00 0 32 
lay . . ; : Ss, 1929 952 64 28 54 26 45 »4 380 00 0.39 
ghout the day, four 3-inch pipes », 1929 43 60 27 55 28 0 33 448 75 04 
I eam from the plant boilers di li, 1929 790 72 15 60 15 55 11 308.10 0.39 
: : 12, 1929 494 fit 13 58 18 4 10 175.00 0.354 
re the pond ina ire discharged Total load 10,445 Tota ost, $3,492.65 Average cost per load, $0.3628 
ng the length of the dumping space oF. 
1 — - gy 7 " b ~ _ It will be seen that on January 26, ing snow 
he steam is obtained ( ollers "ex . , . 1" , : , 
, ! . : hed irom 76 er an 1,161 loads were disposed of. A day rhe bottom of the pond is cleaned 
y or the heat from the garbage : ; t 
= i ( rb consists of 10 hours, so that the capac- in the summer time, when the plant . 
destructor s st s ‘ved to j 
a a : charged ° ity of the pond during the 10 hours was be shut down and the pond drain 
the st of snow disposal on a basis of , 


ost ol a ton ol coal 


fired, the steam 
ved from the destruction of garbage 
manner and 
Destruction De- 


partment About 60 per 


ng charged in the same 


redited to the Garbage 
cent of the 
derived from coal, and 40 per 
cent from the destruction of 


garbage 


ilmost 2 loads per minute. A standard 
truck 10 ecubie y irds, but. as it 
not always possible to have all trucks 


1o0ad 1s 


filled to capacity, a fair average would 
yards per load, or 10,449 
for the day. The charges 
steam are 


« MY ibie 
cubic vards 
also shown in the 


made tor 


ipove ft ible The average cost 1s 36.3 


Last 
dumped into the pond, and when it was 
drained in the summer there was fou 


dumped 


year 6,553 loads of snow w 


to be about 150 cubic yards of dirt 
the bottom. So far this season we ha 
15,211 loads of in ft 
pond and there are about 120 c 

yards of dirt in the bottom 


snow 


Specifications for Filter Sand and Gravel 


Valuable Compilation Made by Engineering and Research Division, National 


HILE the quantities of sand 
ind gravel used for filtration 


purposes are relatively small, 


care preparation is generally required 
consequently the iverage price 1s 
fair high as compared with that for 
ol ry uses 
Filter Sands 
Filter sands have been found, from 


experienc 


ind laboratory investigations, 


to be required to possess fairly definite 
characteristics as to mineral composi- 
tion, size and grading. They must be 
able to withstand the disintegrating in- 
fluences of water, with which they are 
constantly in contact, and must be prop- 


erly graded to insure efficient operation 


Size and Grading 
Experiments have shown, according to 
Turneaure and Russell in “Public Water 
Supplies,” that fine 


sands are consider- 


ably more efficient in removing bacteria 
than coarser sands and that within cer- 


tain limits of size little difference in fil- 
Also, finer 
sands cause a steadier and more uniform 
action over the filtering area, and dis- 
turbances due to scraping the filter are 


tering efficiency is found. 


Sand and Gravel Association 


On the other hand, 


the hiner sands become clogged sooner 


less likelv to occur. 


than coarser ones and therefore involve 
more expense in cleaning. Allen Hazen 
in the paper, “Water Filtration at Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” which appeared in the 
Transactions, Am. Soc. C.E., Volume 
57, 1906, page 326, under the author- 
ship of Hazen, Allen and Hardy, estab- 
lished two factors to control the aver- 
age size and uniformity of filter sands, 
These 


the “uni- 


which have come into general use 
are the “effective 
formity coefficient.” 
The is that size than 
which 10 per cent of the weight of the 
sand is finer and 90 per cent is coarser. 
It is expressed in millimeters and may 
be found by making a sieve analysis of 
the sand and determining the theoretic- 
ical size of screen through which 10 per 
cent of the sand will pass. The follow- 
ing table shows the clear openings of 
certain standard sieve sizes of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials: 


size” and 


“effective size” 


Sieve No 14 18 


Clear 


The “uniformity coefficient” is the 
ratio of the size than which 60 per cent 


opening 0.41 1.0 


the “effect 
if all the 


+} 


of the sand is finer to 
size.” It will be seen that 
grains are exactly of the same size, 
“uniformity coefficient” will be 1. These 
factors can be most efficiently deter 
mined by plotting a sieve analysis curvé 
Specifications for size and grading 
usually state that no grains shall b 
larger than some size, generally about 
millimeter, and limit the percentage ol 
material finer than a small size, gener 
ally less than 1/5-millimeter. Generally 
no requirements as to shape of grain 
are given except that they should not 
be flat or elongated, since, so far as is 
known, rounded or angular grains are 
equally efficient. Sands having effectiv: 
sizes ranging from 0.20 to 0.70 mm. are 
used, but the values most commonly 
specified range between 0.35 and 0.65 
mm. Uniformity coefficients vary from 
about 1.25 to 2.50, with a maximum o 
1.50 to 1.60 as the average requirement 
The accompanying table gives the re 
20 30 40 50 60 80 100 
0.84 0.59 0.42 0.30 0.25 0.18 0.15 


quirements for the grading of filter sands 
from 21 different cities. 
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Chemical Composition 
is important that the sand grains 
filter bed shall not be disintegrated 
he water with which they are con- 
tly in contact. For this reason a 
| filter sand should be of high silica 
nt. To insure durability of the 
grains, it is generally required that 
more than 5 per cent shall go into 
tion in hydrochloric acid after 24 
irs digestion or that the sand con- 
of at least 95 per cent silica. Most 
ifications also limit the amount of 
jum and magnesium carbonate. The 
per limit varies in the different speci- 
tions, but it is generally not more 
n 2 per cent. Some of the specifica- 
ns place limits on iron, alumina, al- 
lies, loss on ignition, ete., but most of 
them do not include these detailed re- 
culrements. 


Filter Gravel 

Gravel is used in filters for water 
purification and also in the treatment of 
In water purification the pur- 
pose of the gravel is to serve as a base 
for the filter sand and to permit com- 
plete and rapid drainage of the filter. 
The size and grading, therefore, while 
important, can be varied over a consid- 
erable range. The gravel base is usually 
prepared in several different layers, each 
made up of one size of gravel, with the 
coarsest material on the bottom and the 
finest material in contact with the sand. 
The last table gives typical requirements 
as to grading of filter gravels used in 
water purification by several different 
cities. The same precautions with re- 
spect to disintegration of the gravel 
particles by the water must be exer- 
cised as described under filter sands. A 
common requirement is that the unpul- 
verized gravel shall not contain more 
than 5 per cent of material soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. 

Gravel, while not so commonly used 
in filtration of sewage, has all the char- 
acteristics neccessary to such operation. 
The function of a filtering material in a 
sewage filter is essentially that of a 
lodging place for bacteria which gather 
and grow upon the surface of the stones 
and by their life process effect a reduc- 
tion in the bacteria and organic con- 
tent of the sewage. In general, the fil- 
tering material should present a maxi- 
mum of surface area, a moderate resis- 
tance to passage of the liquid and a 
comparatively rough surface. According 
to George B. Gascoigne in his paper, 
“Crushed Stone for Sewage Filters,” 
which appeared in Pit and Quarry, vol- 
ume 13, No. 12, page 57, March 16, 1927, 
the surface must not be so rough as to 
prevent the necessary sloughing of the 
colloidal jelly which coats the particles 
and which disgorges periodically, and it 
must not be so smooth that it is not 


sewage. 
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GRADING REQUIREMENTS FOR FILTER SANDS USED 


BY DIFFERENT CITIES 
Complete details not included in table in every case. Informa furnished by Sanitary Divisions of 
the various cities during 1928 
Mf um Sise Minimum Size 
E frective Sieve Minimum Sieve Maximum 
Size Uniform ening er Cent ening en 

City mom e ficient am assing mam Passin 
Atlanta, Ga 0.36-0 44 less than 1.5 l ») ) 20 
Birmingham, Ala 0.35-0 40 1.50 
Buffalo, N. Y 0 38:0 45 
Chicago, Ill.* 0 45-0.60 1.3-1.65 
Cincinnati, O 0 34-0 38 less than 1.70 
Cleveland, O , ‘ 0.35-0.42 less than 1 7 2 
Detroit, Mich 0 40-0 45 less than | 60 
Grand Rapids, Mich 0. 35-0 44 less than 1 65 s 5 » 20 2 
Hartford, Conn 0 25-0.35 less than 3 Of ”) ) 13 10 
Kansas City, Mo 0.40-0.50 less than 1 65 8 0) 0 20 0.2 
Indianapolis, Ind 0.35-0 40 1.75-2 00 
Louisville, Ky 0.40-0. 50 
Minneapolis, Minn 0 40-0. 50 approx. | 
New Haven, Conn 0. 25-0.35 less than 2 
Oklahoma City, Okla 0.35-0 42 less than 1 65 
Philadelphia, Pa 0.30-0.45 less than 1 7 
Reading, Pa.t 0.27 1 50 
Richmond, Va : . 0.38-0.45 less than 1 59 s ”) 20 0.2 
Sacramento, Calif 0. 33-0 .42 less than 1 50 ) SO 10 0 28 l 
St. Louis, Mo 0.40-0.50 ess than 1 65 1.2 hi) ).2 ‘ 
St. Paul, Minn 0.36 1.75 

* Specifijation for an experimental filter +t Special requirements for uniformit ¢ ient given for different 
effective sizes + Actual values for sands now in use 


GRADING REQUIREMENTS FOR GRAVEL FOR WATER PURIFICATION FILTERS 


Bottom Layer Second Layer Third Layer Fourth Layer Top Layer 
Dhick Thick 7 k k hick 
ne Siz ne Size né Size ne S ne Size 
f f f f of f 
Layer, Gravel Layer, Gravel Layer, Gr Layer, Gravel Layer, Grat 
City In n In In In ” Im In In In 
Birmingham, Ala ; l to 2 6 to % A 
Cleveland, Ohio 3 3 to 1 4 to % gto 4 1/16to % 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich ; 8 2 3 l 2 2 4 2 q 
Hartford, Conn 7 lto2 2% tol 2144 Wbto % 
Kansas City, Mo 4 1%to2% 4 lto l'4 4 to | } { to $ 1/1l2to\% 
Memphis, Tenn 7 1 to 244 4 5¢ to | 2 gto 4 2 3/l6to % 3 No. Wto 
3/16 in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 6 lto2 3 g to | } 4 to 4 3 4 to 4 $ No. l2to 
gin 
Richmond, Va.. 7 1 to 244 ' 5¢ to | 2 gto % 2 3/16 to % 1 No. 10to 
$/16in 
Washington, D.C. 5 1% to2% 6 Mi to 1% 6 { to % 2 gto 4 l gto % 


Top layer. 


capable of holding a healthy growth of for sewage filter beds, therefore, must 
the jelly-like substance. possess a high degree of durability. 

It is also important that the material The size of the particles should be fairly 
used in sewage filters resist frost action uniform. No general conclusions seem 
and the action of the sewage with which to have been reached as to the sizes 
it comes in contact. Any particles which are most efficient 
which disintegrate, tend to clog the bed tice 
and thereby reduce its efficiency 


Present prac- 
favor material graded 


inch to 2 


seems to 


Stone from about ] inches 


All Life-Giving Patriotism Is Local 


B* civic patriotism is meant the feel- try demonstrates that the 
ing and the taking of a deep, unsel- tue of civie patri 

fish, earnest, ever-wakeful, active interest 
in the affairs of one’s own city or local in every critical emergency not wanting 


c irdin il Vir- 


tism, though subject to 


occasional lapses, is in the long run and 


community. regarding it as having an Whenever and wherever in a city one sees 


1utonomy, a distinct personality, a name public parks for the recreation and enjoy- 


ment of th pe ople, pul lic schools for the 


and interests of its own, and, if one 
pleases, endowed with a sense of per- instruction of all the children, hospitals 
sonal honor and with all laudable ambi- for the r 
tions for the promotion of the welfare of 
its people. Where such civic virtues exist, 
the local community will neither suffer 
from the dry-rot of public indifference and 
neglect nor become tainted with graft or by voluntary 
corruption. Its life will be healthful, and, 
like the ocean, will be kept pure by its assured that such a community is sound 
All it the cor 


Show a 


ief of sickness and suffering, 
homes of refuge for the aged and infirm, 
Sisters of 


Charity and others pursuing 


their saintly work “as ever in their Great 


Taskmaster’s eye,” churches maintained 
contribution, and free libra- 
ries supported by the people, one may be 
own ceaseless flow and movement Happily, our experience has 
life-giving patriotism is local 
good municipal citizen and one will se¢ 
a citizen who loves his state, and who 
loves his nation, and who will discharge 
all the duties of this triple relation Good virtue enough u henever called :nto activ- 


well-ordered and honest 


demonstrated time and time again that 
municipal misrule or neglect cannot go 
beyond a certain limit, and that there 1s 
in every municipality in this land civic 
government in local affairs is the best as-. wy to secure 
surance of good government in state and 
national affairs. 


municipal T ile 
From John F 
torical View”’ in 


Happily, our experience in this coun- edition 


Dillon's Introductory His- 
Municipal Corporations fifth 
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‘ive- Year Municipal Development Program 








Nears Completion in Half-Time 


By H. STANLEY NORMAN 





( , ~ Aw ‘ | < 
rl pening of San Angelo’s” ber of Commerce in othe es, are 06 public building in West Texas 
City H nd Municipal cupying space on the ground floor and The city commission under 
I February 0, on the second [1001 \dditional space regime most of the work was com 
the near end of a live-year devel- for juture development and expansion jg composed of W. D. Holcombe, Ma 
program crowded into slightly is provided in the upper t stories Of Harry Wright; E. E. Lowrie; and ( 
program including the main building berson Deal, Commissioners; | 


Spence, City Manager (resigned) 
Horace Goodson. the new City M il 
Mr. Spence is now holding the posit 
of Supervising Engineer; Wayne 
Tiner is City Engineer, and ( 
Starkey is Building Inspector, si 





Ipe! 
ing much of the actual construction 
on both the City Hall project and 
paving 

When the City Hall was occupied 
department apparatus and person 
were transferred to new quarters c¢ 
sisting of a large central station 
three substations. At the present 
several thousand dollars is being spe 





in perfecting an automatic fire-alar ; 
system leading direct to the central st , 


tion. John Parker is Fire Chief 
In spite of the fact that huge sums 
money have been spent on street in 





THE NEW CITY HALL, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS provement and the new City Ha j 
money that has necessarily been sp j 
provement, enlargement of the Passing directly through the lobby, Tpidly because of almost unprecedent j 
lisposal system, and systemiza- one enters the new municipal audi- growth in population——San Angelo h : 
the fire department terium, which is constructed as a part taken time to buy and equip a mun 
officials are now oceupving the of the Citv Hall building. A seating ‘pal airport. Formal opening of t! 
ture, which includes twenty- capacity of over 2,000 is provided, and San Angelo airport was held Janu 
fully completed and fur- there is a stage sufficiently ree and 29, with 77 planes from Texas, Ok 
The ] ; e} mer , ell equipped for even the most pre homa, Arizona, and Colorado landing 
gencies occupy the basement tentious productions. A rheostat light- the 256-acre flying field 
Vv enginee! ym ng I on the stage enables the ele Total expenditure for the airport 
g engin n y ti dim and increase the lighting approximate $35,000, exclusive of flying 
ng inspector, tax collect- effects instantly. Elaborate mural de equipment. Despite the fact that 
nd tl ( Dey ons give the municiy wuditorium charter amendment election wh 
the Cham ne of the most splendid interiors of any would have provided for the purchase 
































THE SAN ANGELO HOSPITAL AND THE ADDITION TO THE WATER-WORKS SYSTEM, BOTH COMPLETED THIS YEAR 
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Water is supplied to San Angelo by 
the West Texas Utilities C ind 1s 
ken from the historic Concho River 

While 1 rt of the citv’s ding 
rogram, the new $290,000 Tom Green 
County Court-House was completed dur 
ng tl e months 28. It is sin 

r in construction to the City Ha 

Now et Is glance it the need for 
crowding a five-year building program 
into less than half the allotted time. Sev- 
eral years ago oil was discovered in west 
Texas nea;r Big | ike It started with 
1 meager production, but at the present 


time hundreds of thousands of barrels of 


oil are taken from beneath west Texas 





ily It takes man-power to accon 
plish those things. It takes offices of 
no small proportions. Those offices are 
_ , mostly located in San Angelo, where 
THE NEW TOM GREEN COUNTY COURTHOUSE further development, problems of mat 
keting, production, and storage 
nd maintenance of an airport by the mats weighing 55 pounds per 100 square solved and the work directed Nat 


ity, was defeated, the Board of City feet. The longitudinal bars are spaced rally, there w 
Development raised a private subscrip- 18 inches center-to-center, and he lation. which soon shot San Angelo to 
tion fund among the merchants of the transverse bars are spaced 30, 24 or 20) a eitv of 25.000 inhabitants with muni 


} 


iS aisoO a growth In po] 








ee eee en 






































ABOVE, 80 BY 100-FOOT HANGAR AT SAN ANGELO AIRPORT, COSTING $8,400. BELOW, AIRPORT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
RIGHT, NEW CENTRAL FIRE-STATION 
ty, bought the land, constructed the inches fcr panels 17%, 20, or 24 feet in pal faeilitic ra city of | that size 

~ hangar and administration building, then width. Two %%-inch marginal bars are Therefore, it was necessary to rush the 
” turned it over to the eity to run. How- ilso installed, and a °x-ineh bar 4 feet vork at { speed to meet the req 
h ever, a deal is now pending whereby the long is placed diagonally in corners ments of the situation 
4 manager of the field and another man 
: may purchase the airport tor the same Ex”. 


4 mcunt that is now invested. 

Probably the largest item of munici- 
pal building has been the expenditure 
of $1,400,000 for street improvements, 
part of which sum is for 150 blocks of 
concrete pavement, and another part for 
concrete sewers. Property owners abut- 
ting the streets improved share the ex- 
pense, paying three-fourths, including in- 
tersections, while the city is standing 
one-fourth of the expense out of pro- 
ceeds trom a $350,000 bond issue passed 

expressly for street improvement. 


ew 


All concrete for pavement work is 
mixed in a central mixing plant, which 
ione cost $40,000. and is conveyed to 
the subgrades in steel-bodied trucks 








The pavement is reinforced with bar A PART OF THE MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSE 











Providing Favorable Conditions for Ornamenta| 





Trees by Use of Compressed Air 


ARBO! 

HI se of compressed air has been 
found very beneficial in improv- 
ng the vigor ci trees upon park- 

. ong stret r or iwns OT 

I vhicl Ss peen made 
especially \ lable in detect 

n gas s which cannot be 
mined by the usual means The 


effect of the 
of tree roots is readily 
consider the 

under which 


or the beneficial 
inder- 
very un- 
condition most ol 
rnamental 


trees In our cities are 


re n the 1orest covers the 1orest 


litter of 
condition is 


tn i loose, spongy 


Such i 


development ol 


ieaves 
for the 
It conserves the 


root 
moisture, sup- 
es food, protects the roots from frost 
ry and draught, and 
from baking or packing. It permits 
entrance of oxygen into the soil and 


prevents the 


the diffusion of toxic gases into the air 
Phe truck growers and florists by cul- 


tivation and fertilization establish a con 

similar in effect to that which 
exists in the forest. Cultivation, how- 
ever, as practiced by the truck grower 


rely practical for our street of 


nental trees, nor is it practicable 


the mulch of leaves as in 


the ods. The soil 


itain 


ibout many of our 


rees is tramped down until it is 
solid as the adjoining pave- 
me! Chis results in a loss of mois- 


jusing the rains to run off in 


penetrating. It 


prevents the 
all plant 


itrance of oxygen, and 





By CHARLES | 
IST FOR THE VII 


[IRISH 


fe needs 


ornament 


most of our 


yuire a consider- 


some 


oxygel 


il tree roots re 


e amount, the willow being a not ible 


exe eption 
mits 


The lack of oxygen also | 1erobic 


icterial action, resulting in the incom- 
nlete breaking-down of organic matter 
n the soil and in the formation of toxic 


The living roots ind soil 
throw off « dioxide as 


their 


( ompounds 


organisms irbon 


result ol respiratory processes 


In small amounts this is beneficial to 
the functioning of the roots, but an un- 
diffused surplus inhibits and _ finally 


S ction, eventually killing the 


tops root 


I 


roots 
These conditions make ornamental 
city trees more susceptible to injury 


from insects and disease than they would 


othe rwise he The process ol using com- 


pressed air as a remedy is very simple. 
It consists of boring holes to the desired 
depth, placing the air-gun in the hole 
ind releasing the air The depth to 
which the bored and at which 
liberated 


hole is 
the air is 


what 


will depend some- 
on the particular conditions exist- 


ing about the tree, the type of soil and 


the age and variety of the tree Trees 
in some soils root dee per than in others 
Then, too, there may have been changes 
which should be considered. 
In the majority of cases a hole 18 inches 
When 
ied through the gun placed 
fractured and 
driven off a fresh 
supply of oxygen is driven in. We have 
observed under conditions a 


In grade 


deep will be found satisiactory 


the air is ipp 
in this hole, the soil is 


is the soil gases are 


favorable 





BRATENAHL, OHIO 
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THE EFFECT OF TOO LITTLE OXYGEN 
A red oak injured by a fill that shut off air 


from the roots, as evidenced by sparse foliage 
penetration of over 6 feet in depth and 
10 feet laterally. Fertilizer is then 
blown through the fractured soil. 

A porous condition is_ established 
without any tearing-up of the surfac« 
soil. Sod will not be injured except for 
a few holes. The soil will more readily 
absorb water, which will, in turn, carry 
the fertilizer in solution to the trees. By 
using an oxidizing fertilizer, the bene- 
ficial soil organisms and processes are 
stimulated, with a corresponding stimu- 
lation in the growth of the tree, result- 
ing in greater vigor, greater density of 
longer twig growth, and in- 
creased trunk size. Trees well on the 
way to dying have been saved by this 
method. It has also been used to prove 
to gas companies that their mains are 
leaking enough to damage, or even kill, 
trees. The process is a simple one. The 
pneumatic gun is inserted into a hole 
drilled over the main and approximately 
to its depth, and the soil atmosphere 
and gas driven out through a second 
hole, frequently with such a rush that 
flame leaps three feet high, even though 
the usual tests have just failed to show 
any gas in the soil. 

In brief, it is practicable by the use 
of compressed air to establish a soil con- 
dition about the roots of our trees simi- 
lar in effect to that of nature or that es- 
tablished by cultivation. 


foliage, 
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Newark Develops a New Dump-Truck Body 
for Waste Collection 


Ry GOLINE DOREMUS 


Deputy Curer ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT oF Pus. 


HE Bureau of Street Cleaning of 
Newark, N. J., has been using for 


a period of about two years a type 
of dump body that has proved suc- 
cessful and entirely satisfactory for the 
kind of work to which it is assigned 
This work consists of collecting and 
hauling to the disposal points ashes and 
other refuse material, not including gar- 
bage. Disposal is made by filling in 
low marshland. On account of its large 
capacity and the tightness of the body, 
the type of dump body is ideal for this 
purpose. 

The body is of steel construction 
throughout and mounted on an A. C. 
type 5-ton Mack motor truck with a 
15-foot wheelbase. The inside dimen- 
sions are 7 feet 1 inch wide, 14 feet long 
and 4 feet 6 inches high, with a capac- 
ity of 16% cubic yards. The body is 
raised for dumping by a power-driven 
screw hoist. 

The floor is built up of four longi- 
tudinal 4-inch I-beams which rest on the 
chassis of the truck. Attached to these 
longitudinal beams and placed at right 
angles are nine floor beams, five 4- 
inch channels and four 4-inch I-beams, 
on which rests the No. 7 gage steel plate 
fioor, fastened with counter-sunk rivets 
The sides are built up of No. 7 gage 
steel plate attached by rivets to six 3 
x 5 x 3@-inch angles, connected to the 
channels in the floor system by 3/16- 
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Newark, N. J 
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REFUSE COLLECTION TRUCK, 


inch plate knee braces which stiffen the 


sides. 


the to} 


strength. 


), giving 


th 


e sides 


The side plate is turned over at 


idditiona 


On each side of the body and 


about 3 feet from the front end, a load 


ing doo 


r 1s 


of 41 x 42 inches, 


inches above the ground 
ibove the floor of the 


is built 
Xd X 


sections 


up ol 


which 


No. 


provided, with an 


opening 


the sill being 5 feet 3 


3-inch angles, in 


are 


body 


gage 


hinged 


an 


| 


me 


on 


12 inches 


This door 


tal and 


the side 
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SHOWING THE BODY TILTED FOR DUMPING 


SIDE VIEW OF THE NEW BUREAU OF STREET CLEANING TRUCK IN NEWARK, N. J, 


two horizontal 











SHOWING VARIOUS DOORS OPEN 


Iront ot the body and last 


closed position by 


towards the 


forged 


ened in i 


latches Four cast steel hinges are used 
two on each section, and hooks art pro 
vided to keep the door in an open posi 
tion while loading This door, being 
built in two horizontal sections, has the 
idvantage that when the load reaches 
the height of the lower section, this se 

on can be closed, ar le upper se 
tion Jeit open until the load is pract 

ly topped out. Tying hooks are pro 

ied on the outside of the bedy, about 
12 inches e the floor level, for fast 
ening the canvas overs which are 
thrown over the load during the hau 
to kee mater from spilling 
DiOWINg ITor rie oad The Iront end 
ind the re tail-gates are curved, h 
ing about 12-inch rise in the cents t 
the toy 

The rear gates are built in two ver 
tical sections, each hinged with three 
heavy cast steel hinges [hese sections 
ire made Ip ol Ni 7 gage metal riv 
eted to a Irame bDuult of 2 feet x 3 inches 
x 44 inch angles. The locking device 
consists of a horizontal rod operated by 

handle on either side of the body 
which throws two locking hooks at the 
bottom of the doors and raises a ver- 
tical rod which locks the gates the 
top, one gate being provided with a bar 
attached to the top into which the ver 
tical locking rod enters. Hooks and 
chains are attached to the gates to hold 
them in an open position while unload- 


ing 


This body has been developed by the 
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needed. 





in A-frame being permanently att 


to the truck and the blade iffixe 


It requires only a few m 


to attach the blade, as in the 


\-frames are fitted to the trucks 


the blades placed in the garag 
one directly in the 


front part 
wee assigned to the parti 


which the plow is to be att 


Street Widths in Some Cities of More Than 
150,000 Population in the United States 


reet” signifies the ith of th 
treet from property line to proj 
ne, while “roadway s the dis 
from curb to cur yr the width 
he paved surtace The interesting 
pa irf 


wmation given be10\ ~ published 


peration of Warren H 
President, Warren H. Man 


} 


Offices. Inc.. Cambri dge. Mass., who 


oh the coo 


ning 
red these data for professional ust 
presented them to THe Ami 


( for the ene oO < readers 


Akron, Ohio 


I ‘ ’ t ~ 
"7 125 wid | iw 
8 le where the str 125 
I em I 1 
When the I ay wid 
iwav ius 69 ‘ wid Ay } 
is YO wid wit 6} 
1 W he | ! s 60 
I aw ia) W | the 
t f yn the remainder sed el! 
t dewalks. In reside ~ 
6-foot walks ar sed, h ng a 6 
rk strip between, in which trees 
nted The roadway of a 60-foot 
having a double car lne was 
ened from 36 feet to 44 {eet This 
did 1 idd to the efficiency, as a moving 
A ymobile could not safely pas betwee! 


A 120-foot 


20-foot 


i reet ir and a I irked car 


proposed parkway will have two 


roadways, separated by 1 40-foot park 
with 5-foot walks adjacent to property 
lines and 15-foot park strips between the 


Boston, Mass. 
has a total of 626 miles of roads 


il area of the roads is 11,919,844 


square yards. The average width of street 
iS feet, the average width of roadway 

2 feet, sidewalks 8 feet, residential streets 
1) et. residential roadways 26 feet, and 
ks 7 teet The width of boule- 


s varies from 100 feet to 200 feet, 
roadway widths from 25 feet to 43 

The sidewalk widths range from 
12 feet to 25 feet The park strips 
ig The width 
of thoroughfares is from 60 feet to 122 
feet with a roadway from 40 feet to 92 
feet. Sidewalks range in width from 8 


feet to 20 feet 


range from 25 feet to 100 feet 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


> s laid out years age 
vidth of 50 feet with 32-foot roadways 
The city has some 75- to 100-foot street 
roadways of 55 to 60 feet, all 
six lanes of trafi 


Chicago, Hl. 


Mo sidential stre 66 teet wi 
ng roadwavs trom 30 t to 46 tee 
Arterial thoroughfare re fro! 
120 » SO teet witl iwa\ iro 
18 » 88 feet. So rds 1 
! g tra roadways 
) yt) I “=f T rk < 
at 
Dallas, Texas 
Dallas has 60-foot with 36-foot 
lwa for minor lential arteries 
I ws 12 tee sic ) 
ting and for sidewalks The 70-f0o 
( s with 50-foot roadw ure ised 
residential and minor business 
This width pert moving ve- 


irked vehicle without en- 


roaching on a double-track car line 
(Other streets range from 88 feet to 200 
leet, having roadways from 56 feet to 76 
feet wide The 200-foot streets provid 


et having 25- 


planting with 


tor double roadw iVs ol 38 I 


oot side strips for walks and 
74-foot center parking striy 
Dayton, Ohio 
Throughfares range from 50 feet to 
120 feet wide with roadways from 34 feet 
to 58 feet wide Sidewalks range from 
7 feet to 14 feet wide in business sections 
nd from 4 to 5 feet in residential sec- 
ons. Minor streets range from 40 feet 
60 feet wide 


feet to 30 feet wide 


with roadways from 20 
Some of these 


irk strips ranging from 5 


treets h f 

eet to 15 feet wide Parkways providing 
80 feet wide 
ving a 40-foot roadway For six lanes 
parkway is 100 feet wide, 
roadway For three 
lanes and roadway the width is 28 feet 
Park strips on these streets range irom 
8 feet to 50 feet wide, and sidewalks from 

feet to 12 feet wide. 


for four lanes of traffic are 
of trafhie the 


having a 60-foot 


Denver, Colo. 
Streets range from 60 feet to 120 feet, 
having roadways from 30 feet to 48 feet 
wide. The parkways range from 155 feet 


50 feet to 60 feet wide, 


» 210 feet, having one-way roadways 
” teet to 30 feet wide separating 


rips from 45 to 100 feet wide 


Detroit, Mich. 


The majority of residential street 
having roadv 
om 28 feet to 30 feet wide On a Of 


foot street, having no car tracks and e 


siderable traffic, the roadway is usually 4 
with 13-foot margins for walks 
irking. On 100-foot strips having doul 
r tracks, 72 feet is allowed for roadw 
nd 14 feet for walks \ 120-foot st: 
is a 90-foot roadway and 15-foot walk 
\ new boulevard provides for two lan 
ch 36 feet wide, having a 38-foot park 

ng in the center and with 20 feet 

ither side for walks and planting striy 
\ 204-foot superhighway 
oadways with an S84-foot strip in 
enter for fast traffic and also 20-foot n 


h is two 40 


ins on each side for walks and planting 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Streets in the residential districts 
30 to 60 feet wide, with a 30-foot road 

iy. In the business section, streets vai 
from 80 feet to 60 feet wide. The 80 
oot streets have 56-foot roadways, and 
the 60-foot streets have 40-foot roadways 
On the 100-foot streets the roadway is 76 
feet. The main streets, 50 feet to 60 feet 
wide, have a 30-foot roadway with a 36 
foot to 40-foot roadway for heavy traffi 
The 80-foot streets have a 54-foot road- 
way, the 100-foot streets a 76-foot road- 
way; and the 130-foot streets a 100-foot 
roadway. 

Hartford, Conn. 

There are no extremely wide streets 
Hartford. One main street has _ bee 
widened from 80 feet to 100 feet, with a 
74-foot roadway and 13-foot sidewalks 
The widest street without tracks has 
51-foot roadway. Some streets have road- 
ways 40 feet to 56 feet wide with tracks 
One street 100 feet wide has two 24-foot 
roadways with a 22-foot park separating 
them. The curb is 15 feet from the prop- 
erty line. Ordinary residential streets ar 
50 feet wide with a 30-foot roadway. All 
residential streets have building-line re- 
strictions from 10 feet to 50 feet. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Most streets are 50 feet wide, with 
roadways from 26 feet to 30 feet in width 
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husiness sections the roadways ar Syracuse, N. Y. t 6 ) ) 
wide One main street, 100 teet The att a a wale 
1s a roadway 50 feet wide emai” Ts 0 to 100 age ; . . 
P X rage street 1s 66 vid | 
ri New Haven, Conn. lane to have no ahd en Worcester, Mass. 
videst streets have 60- to 66-foot wide in residential sections and 80 \ Of 
a vs with double car lines. A 100- wide in tl Dusit listrict | 66 W 
2 reet Nas a 15-ioot roadway with i Ot Stl 3 I e 3b t road | ~ 3 
: idewalk area and a 10-foot park SO-ioot reets | 56-foot 1 st 50 
fe The city will not lay out a new r} 
ss than 60 feet wide, which will LOO le \ 20 
6-foot roadway her A) 
Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, Del. 
thoroughfare in Norfolk | 6 
9 with two roadways 33 ' 60 , 5 
id 40 feet, respectively A 30-foot to 40 | , 
being widened to 55 feet. 10 t wid The wid v 
. wid ILD a4 | 
Oakland, Calif. O vard 100 feet wide has 10) Youngstown, Ohio 
main thoroughfares and_ radial vadway. Buildings on tl Ss 
te are mostiv 100 teet wide, with 70- set back 30 feet he rag y . | 
roadways and 15-foot sidewalks dths are 12 feet 9 inches Phi 00 (W 
. ts in the business section are mostly ses the placing of sidewalks ad 
et wide, having 52- to 54-foot road- 
with 13- to 14-foot sidewalks The N | “" | U » a. ; \ 
6 ot street has i 10-foot roadway with - um JC] Arie se ot Municipal Sp alt Plants 
10-foot sidewalk Residential streets is RVEY of this subject was Bend to $1.17 ( mbus and $1.316 
50 to 60 feet wide, having 36-foot i made by the New York State B eee Philadelol 
: iways with 12-foot sidewalks. The of Municipal Information through 
oot streets have 30-foot roadw iVvs with tionnaire sent to over 200 Amer Ds . 
ot sidewalks Traffie units 9 feet ['wenty cities replied that they owned 1 16 ; 4] 
iré usually used. operated sphaltt nts: 10 of tl | 
ported that then phalt plants wer i ? <] ag 7 
Omaha, Nebr. r repair work only; 14 cities had sta 1 @1 08 ( ernie 
‘k Streets 100 feet wide have 60-foot road- "ORAars plants, and 6 used po i 
There is one street 125 feet wide mixers. Fifteen cities | r} 
main thoroughfares are 66 feet wide nts si 1920, and 8 s 1925 $12.60 fer] ( S30 84 
have roadwavs 40 feet to 50 feet wide eng or wu plants ranges tro $500 ; << 
i Waco. Texas. to $100.000 in Chicag , okt $90) ; 
uN i Richmond, Va. $225,000 in Detroit, Davenport and PI orted ynsiderabl : Laine 
: .,  delphia The capacities of these nt , a 
e [he streets in general are 60 feet to 66 =e feom Bi) to. 11.000 square yards per zi ; : 
wid with 40-foot to 42-toot road- S-hour day Ni Et tn OR toe ; oh mit gi J J I 
s. The principal business street is 118 yy, annual cost of operation shov rted S 
et wide, with an 82-foot roadway. This variation, depending quite ; 
et has double car tracks. Another the alana Me seine enn 
I isiness street is 80 feet wide, with a 50- <s : >) I rted 
0 : ot roadway and double car tracks. A Phe net COES CS Pepa WOLK 20F aspnakin nalt nt and forces wer ed 
nd i turnpike is 100 feet wide and has two 27- COREENSO Vars d trom 91.4 rs nts per square rations 1 others, for whicl g 
ys foot roadways separated by a 22-foot striy rd in Milw vane to 9! oL per squal ging m $225 to $3 
76 which is used by the car line. Other * rd “< Columbus; and for sheet asphalt 
< from 718 cent er square vard in S 15 2 


et streets range from 66 feet to 104 feet in 
6 width, while the roadways range from 20 
i foot ¢ é + wide . atrins hetwe ry “2 : . eb. . 2 
l er to 42 teet wide I irk trips between Toll Br idges as Aids to Knjoyment of Leisure 
d- roadways range in width from 20 feet to iets ; . 
d- 10 feet )Y RESENT activities in toll-bridge con- | he farmers wl 

ot struction are justified if only because tow: the tour 

San Antonio, Texas those bridges increase the public’s leisuré tiz Rata ae “an 


‘ é : —— oments and the enjoyment of ther t | ! r | 
Streets range from 24 feet to 60 feet nc 





, _ , believed by J. E. Wil ghby ( \ 
l between curbs. There is no plan for ra- : ; ; 
Engineer, Atlantic Coast Line R I 
en dial streets. San Antonio is now widening 
Stating that with increased hig! 
t several main arteries, but not much can ; 7 
™ , vel a ft ae raihe ind rdditional ed ro 
e daone yecause O 1e COs . 
North Carolina has com | ridg 
: ’ ped over the larger streams, Mr. Willo i ! \ 
d- San Diego, Calif. p aad . c “5 . 
s retiring Fresident o! tl Noru i I 
: A city ordinance fixes the location of |jna Section of the American So 
‘ the curb line. On streets up to 70 feet (Civil Engineers. analvzed briefly tl 
ng : gi! na g 
in width, 10 feet on either side is re- ont status of such bridges. during 
served for sidewalks, giving a roadway cent meeting at Raleigh . 
ll of 50 feet. A street of 75 feet has a 5l1- He first justified the toll-bridg ’ orw , 
foot roadway; an 80-foot street, a 52-foot business ent: rprise, but said that the | ws 
roadway; a 100-foot street, a 62-foot road- lic need which is demanding its constru nd heart. | ost 
way; over 100 feet, a 60-foot-plus road- tion is not to be found in a saving o r pl nt tie n nstructior 
. ‘ : . Lik i | iii {Jil CULS if hOli 
way. Many 70-foot streets have 34-foot time to commerce Actually, Mr. Wil- ! tified only be se these hridges 
roadways, and some 80-foot streets have loughby contends, the time saved in each increase the | re of the people and th 
th 40-foot roadways instance is largely for those who have enjoym rf 
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The Essentials and Benefits of a Comprehensiv: 


Industrial Survey 


By WILLIAM K. SEITZ 


Consvuttine InpustriaL Enorneer, Sr. Josepu, Mo. 


TS article is intended for com- 
munities that desire to extend 
the activities of their present in- 


istries and to acquire desirable new 


ones It is also intended for that class 
YT we} 


ol empiovers Who 


| believe that any 


con- 
erted or scientific efiort on the part ol 
the chamber of commerce or similar 
directed toward 
inder any procedure, interfere with 


the labor market. 


body these ends 


Lack of Knowledge of the Community's 
Industrial Situation 

familiar with the in- 

dustrial development of a municipality 


Those who are 


h ve observed 
First, 


money, usually 


that on re peated occasions 


local, has been invested 


in industrial concerns without a careful 
analysis of ail the factors that will ulti- 
mately determine their success or fail- 
ure 

Second, that many civic bodies are 


wasting a lot of time and effort extend- 
ing a general invitation to industries to 
come to their particular confines without 
being able to show any interested party 
the vivantages of their 


city, even 


though, as a matter of fact, those advan- 
tages eXIst 

Third, that there are certain unfavor- 
Die onditions that exist in every 


mun 


com- 
tv which, if thoroughly understood, 
could be minimized if not entirely re- 
moved 
An accurate understanding of the ad- 
as the 
determines the suc- 


vantages, as well disadvantages, 


of the city largely 
the civic organization charged 
promoting the industrial activities 
of the community. That civic body, 
usually the Chamber of Commerce, can 


cess of 


with 


present the city’s case without error or 
omission only after a scientific appraisal 
of the 
well as its disadvantages, has been made 
A city without such information cannot 
compete with a city having such infor- 


city’s resources and facilities, as 


mation immediately available. It is 
only by such intelligent presentation 
of facts that industrial development 


work can be carried on with success. 

Such information is obtained through 
an industrial survey which may be de- 
fined as an examination into, and a re- 
port on, all the factors that have to do, 
directly or indirectly, with the trade and 
industry of a community. 

Broadly speaking, such a survey in- 
cludes: ; 


l A short histor 


to eslab- 


lish the proper background 

2 The religious, fraternal social, com- 
mercial and civic organizations 

3 The munici} il government and 


finances, especially fire and police protec- 


tion and taxes. 

4. The recreational facilities, parks and 
| oule \ irds 

5 The schools, hospit ils newspape rs 
ind hotels 

6. The welfare institutions, public 


health regulations and sanitary conditions 
7 The 
8. The quality, quantity and 
cost of raw materials. 


financial institutions 


source, 


9. The character, quantity and cost of 
labor. 

10. The kind, source and cost of power. 

11. The local trad 


chasing power of the 


outlets and pur- 
community 
12. Climate, housing, environment, liv- 


ing conditions and living costs 


13. The available industrial buildings 
ind sites 

14. The transportation facilities and 
costs 


15. A complete analysis of the 
territory 


trade 


16. The existing industries of the com- 
munity, especially the key industries. 

17. A few photographs to supplement 
the text 

18. A gray hic portrayal of comparative 
hgures 

19. A map of the city and maps show- 
ing the highways, steam and electric rail- 
is well as navigable waters in the 
territory. 


ways 


u vce 


\ comprehensive industrial survey 
will serve as the basis for: 

1. A definite plan for correcting un- 
favorable conditions 

2. Mor 


tions 


fully utilizing present condi- 
3. Coordinating all efforts for assisting 
established concerns to grow, and for the 
bringing-in of desirable new industries 
4. Discouraging investments of local 
money in industrial enterprises for which 


local conditions are not favorabk 


5. Preventing the disturbing of exist- 
ing successful industries by discouraging 
the bringing-in of new industries which— 

i. Will cause production in excess of 
the requirements of the trade territory. 

b. Will produce a shortage of labor in 
a certain class and result in ruinous com- 
petition between employers 


Many of the elements of an industrial 
survey are constantly changing. To be 
accurate, it should be revised frequently, 
so as to reflect these changes. There is 


also a distinct advantage to be gain 
having the survey presented to prospe 
by the person making the survey 

An industrial survey clearly dis 
the character of industries to be so 
When costs of raw material, of prod 
tion, of transportation, of market 
and the demands of the trade territ 
are considered collectively, it is f 
that certain classes of industry can 
made to pay, while others have 
chance. This usually narrows the fi 
of endeavor considerably, with a corr 
sponding decrease in lost motion 
permits of a concentration of eff 
with a greater assurance of success ar 
growth thus obtained is more apt to 
permanent. 

While the benefits to a communit 
resulting from the expansion of esta 
lished industries, or the bringing-in 
new ones, are quite widely distributed 
still special benefits can be traced to 
certain institutions. Certainly the 
transportation companies are benefited 

The same is true of all the pub 
utilities, the banks represented by the 
clearing-house association, those having 
industrial buildings, sites or facilities { 
sale and all those businesses and indus 
tries having local trade outlets. In add 
tion to this there is, of course, the ger 
eral benefit which accrues to all r 
estate in the community. 

Making Use of the Survey 

Such surveys are usually financed by) 
creating a special fund which not only 
contemplates the cost of the survey b 
also presenting it by advertising and pe: 
sonal presentation to selected classes 
A representative of the city can tak 
the report, together with the necessary 
supporting data, go anywhere and pr 
sent the city’s case in a businesslike 
manner. 

Industries tend to locate or expand 
wherever a location in which the living 
conditions and environment are favor 
able to rearing families in accordance 
with American standards of living, ex 
cels in economic assembling, economic 
production and economic distribution 
Hence, it follows that cities that are tak- 
ing stock of themselves, correcting un 


favorable industrial and trade condi- 


tions, making themselves attractive and 
wholesome places in which to live, and 
reducing their assets to definite, con- 
crete form for intelligent presentation, 
are the cities that are getting results 
and developing along rational lines. 
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How Cities Can Get Rid of Their Slums 


Excerpts from an Address Before the Recent National Housing 


Conference in Philadelphia 
By LAWRENCE VEILLER 


SECRETARY, NATIONAL HousinG ASSOCIATION 


talking about slum_ clearance. 
What does that fact mean? It 
means that the housing reformer, who 
has been dealing with individual insani- 
tary or dilapidated houses, has now 
ecme to a stage where he finds so many 
of these houses, and finds them in such 
far-advanced stage of disrepair, that 
he no longer can profitably deal with 
the individual house, but must deal with 
a whole area. 

It is a perfectly natural and logical 
step. We have come to the conclusion, 
speaking in medical terms, that there is 
a civic cancer which must be cut out by 
the surgeon’s knife—and there is no fig- 
ure that describes a slum better. It is 
exactly like cancer in the human body. 
it can be cured by radium, if taken in 
time; but after it has gotten to a certain 
stage, a slum cancer infects the body 
politic, and the only cure for it is to cut 
with the surgeon’s knife. That is what 
we mean by a slum clearance scheme. 


I: is rather significant that we are 


England’s Experience a Guide 


The one country that has done more 
than any other in the world’ in slum 
clearance is England—and she has been 
doing it for fifty years or more, not only 
in London, but in most of her leading 
cities and in the two leading cities of 
Scotland. The term “slums” over there, 
however, is not known in the law or in 
their procedure. The authorities are 
dealing either with “unhealthy areas” 
or “insanitary areas.” 

Their process is orderly and fair. In 
the first place, the local medical officer 
of health must “present” an area, as 
they put it. He must make a finding 
that a given area in his district is in- 
sanitary and dangerous to health. Then 
maps must be prepared. These maps 
are colored in two different ways, pink 
and blue. The pink maps represent 
property which is so insanitary in itself 
that it ought to be torn down, and for 
which no compensation is to be paid. 
The blue represents property which is 
not insanitary at all, but which is nec- 
essary to the carrying-out of the scheme. 

These maps are presented, many pub- 
lic hearings are had, and the owners 
have their day in court with counsel 
to present all the facts. The shopkeep- 
ers, the people whose business is going 
to be destroyed, all have their day in 
court; and, finally, the scheme must be 


approved by the central government- 
the Ministry of Health. After that has 
been done, the property is taken. Then 
the local authorities carry out the 
scheme. 

But it is not so easy as it seems. It 
takes years to carry out a slum clear- 
ance scheme. This is due to the fact 
that they have two almost insuperable 
difficulties to overcome — provisions 
which were written into the very first 





Cutting Out the Slum 
Cancer 


A slum clearance program, 
as outlined in the accompany- 
ing paper, involves: 

A definite policy 

Express legal power to pro- 

ceed 

A special “authority” to do 

the job 

A fair basis of compensation 

A use for the cleared area in 

harmony with the law, with 

public policy and the city’s 
master plan 

A sharing of the cost that will 

not make such schemes 
prohibitive 











statutes, back in 1875, and which are 
still the law today and which condition 
everything they are doing. 

These two difficulties are these. They 
must rehouse the same number of peo- 
ple that they displace, and they must 
rehouse them in the same kind of ac- 
commodations so far as their financial 
means go. I do not mean the exact 
rentals, but very close to it. 

Another difficulty is, that, under a 
law which some housing reformers in 
England thought marked a great ad- 
vance—but which I am inclined to think 
was the contrary—they pay no compen- 
sation for the insanitary house at all. 
That is just thrown away, scrapped. In 
addition, they do not pay the owner ol 
the land the value that he could get for 
it if used for shops or factories or office 
buildings, but only its value if used for 
housing purposes. 

The public authorities themselves in 
England, especially in London, consider 
this so unfair an arrangement that they 
hestitate to imaugurate new schemes 

When we start in on slum clearance 


work in this country we should consider 
this aspect of England’s experience and 
determine whether we want to pay fair 
compensation and also whether we want 
to impose a condition of rehousing the 
displaced population. The latter I do 
not think we want to do; I think our 
people can be left to find new homes for 
themselves 


Has America Slums? 

One asks oneself, “What is the situa- 
tion in America? Have we slums in 
most of our cities? And the answer is, 

No, we have slums in some cities 
comparatively lew but we have slum 
reas or ‘slum spots’ in most of our 
cities—small districts, but not great 
stretches of territory.’ 

“Has the time come to embark on a 
slum clearance policy?” And the an 
swer is emphatically “Yes. We certainly 
should. We ought to have taken it up 
long ago, but we did not get to it.’ 


How shall we go about it? 


Authority of Law 

First, we must have authority of law 
We must have express power to act; 
and under two conditions. We must: be 
empowered to clear areas because they 
ire insanitary—there can be no dispute 
ibout that, I think; and we must als 
have power to clear them because the 
puble interest indicates that their dem- 
olition is requisite. These are two quite 
distinct things. 

Then, secondly, some kind of func- 
tioning group must be created to do the 
work. If you want to get your slum 
clearea, don’t leave it to any existing 
body, or you will never get it cleared; 


they have too much to do now. If you 
want it done quickly, within two or 
three years, you must put a special 


group on the job 


Fair Compensation 
Third, there must be an equitable 
basis of compensation—one that is fair 
to the city and to the property owner, 
as well. The great trouble in America 
has been that under condemnation pro- 


ceedings in most of our cities the city 
has had to pay through the nose, double 
ind treble the real value of the prop- 
erty. We must try and find some sys- 
tem of overcoming this. I had thought 
that we might adopt what is known as 
the New Zealand system, of paying 10 
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What Shall We Do with the Site? 
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house the dishoused population, or we 


can rehouse a different kind of popula- 


ssuming that we ercome the ob- 
f ns rehousing 1 t prevail 
this country Ur ‘ nh open new 
treets r widen street make new 
= I hie ‘) in 
el es yg ol th 
eeds « he city O n mak 
rks or re es. B 
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f 1 stop 
A Practical Plan 
| hat se r » | 
mos ractica | n } s i 
in originated by |l. N. Phelps Stokes 
New York architect Che proposal 
: to have the city acquire the whole 
ck, raze all the buildings on it, sell 
strips on each outer side, about thirty 
feet in width, to a limited dividend com 
nv to 1 model houses In Ne 
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York these would be tenements, in ot 
cities small houses 

The whole center space, instead of 
ing left vacant for private back ya 
would be taken over by the city 
irk or recreation ground. Such 
ievelopment might extend in this 
ion for miles and would practically 
build the city with model houses 
two rooms deep. The houses could 
cupy 100 per cent of the lot, and 
city would get its parks and 
grounds, which it properly should 


i 


Y 
i 


for, at about half to two-thirds of 
ost of ordinary condemnation meth 

Finally, whatever is done in s 
clearance must be done in harmony wit 
the master plan of the city—assumir 
that you have one, and if you have 1 
one, the sooner you get one the better 
It is foolish to tear down property 
great expense and put a small park 
playground there if, three years 
you are going to drive a great artery 
traffic through it. 


Low-Cost Housing—W hat the Rest of the 
Country Can Learn from Philadelphia 


from other cities were 


National Housing Conference ! 
elphia on January 20, by Bernard 
|. Newman, Managing Director of the 
P lelphia Housing Association 

Ky hasizing the fact that the lure 


ilar heights has not been ger 

erally felt in that city, Mr. Newman 
1 that 80 per cent of the families in 
lelphia live in single dwellings 
During the last six years the dwelling 
nstruction program within the city 
s recorded 57,202 houses under con- 
struction permit, of which only 490 were 


tenements and 413. were 


two-family 


; 


ises. The total number of new tamuily 


commodations provided for during the 
six years was 69,953, of which only 1,211 
were in frame structures, all the rest be- 


ng in brick or stone buildings 


New Houses Selling for $3,990 


But what about the sales price of 
such new construction? Answering this 
question, Mr. Newman said 

“There are so many factors that enter 
into a comparison ol sales prices, that the 
mere statement of the price the home 
buyer has to pay for his dwelling is not 
sufficiently informative to justify a com- 
The reception given by the hous- 
ing workers in other cities to the state- 


parison 














PHILADELPHIA ROW HOUSES SELLING AT $3,990 EACH 





ment of sales prices in this city, has led us 
to believe that the comparison is not 
the disadvantage of Philadelphia builde: 
The home seeker in Philadelphia whos« 
innual income is $1,800 and over, can find 
1 wide choice of ne wly built houses 


rs 


ittractive layout and well equipped at 
sales prices beginning as low as $4,000, o1 
$800 per room. The lowest-priced houses 
built in any considerable-sized operatior 
last year are being marketed at $3,990 
They are sold on a cash payment of $490 
and with a monthly carrying charge of 
$30.40, of which $5 is credited to the 
amortization of the second mortgage 
These brick dwellings are 14 ft. 8 in x 26 
ft., built on lots 75 ft. in depth, with set- 
backs of 15 ft. from the street line. They 
contain 5 together with bath, 
have hot water heating, gas range, electric 
fixtures, floor-plugs, standard plumbing, 
hardwood floors, twin cement porches 
and guaranteed roofing, and are within 
walking distance of 20 industries. 


rooms 


What $5,100 to $6,200 Will Buy 


“In a higher-priced home of $5,100 the 
home buyer may secure 6 rooms in a 
house 15 ft. 6 in. x 36 ft., on a lot 16 ft 
6 in. x 70 ft. Such a home has attractions 
which a few years ago could not be found 
in dwellings costing several thousand dol- 
lars more in price. It has hardwood floors 
in all rooms except the kitchen, breakfast 
room and bathroom, which have instead 
inlaid linoleum, cemented on felt. More- 
over, it has tiled bathroom, built-in tub 
and shower, standard plumbing fixtures 
with apron-front sink, hot water heater, 
electric fixtures, large closets, heated base- 
ment garage, cement open plaza, deep ter- 
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ind shrubbe ry and other de vices and It 
ractions to help make 1 comlortable hla today " 
r The monthly cost to the purchase inges of $25 to $40 


not exceed $39.10, of which $7.50 will 


PHILADELPHIANS CAN BUY THESE HOUSES AT $4, 





or amortization. 

For $300 more the buyer may have all 
and other attractions, including 
kitchen-cabinet, shades, cabinet gas rang: 
relrigerator, plate-glass calked 
vindows, copper spouting and enclosed 
porch. His living-room will be 18 ft. 9 in 

14 ft. 8 in. and in a house financed on 
in requiring $690 cash payment and net 
carrying charges of $34.17 exclusive of $8 

2 month for amortization. 

“Stepping up $800 more I 
slightly over $1,000 per room, the family 
with $3,0000 annual income may purchase 
1 house 16 ft. x 54 ft. on a lot 16 ft. x 110 
ft., and have in addition to the foregoing 
improvements plate-mirrored doors in bed- 


I rice or 





rooms, a separate stall shower, extra toilet 
room, linen and cedar closets, electric hai 
dryers, furnished breakfast nook, separate 
refrigerator room, electric fireplace, a 
double garage, terraced lawn and shrubbery 
ind 114 ft. between the rear house walls 
on opposite abutting lots. All for a cash ern, attractive 


payment of $890 and a monthly carrying equipped to relieve 


charge of $39.20 and $9 monthly building replete with the 
and loan dues hat delight the 





Maximum Congestion, 28 Houses Per 


Acre 
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Building and Loan Associations An 


Important Factor 


Expressing opposition rove 

he form of subs : 
housing, Mr. Newman empl ( : 
belief tl the best results 
cure rh a der ol 
DNusiness sagacity ol cater yg 


est market And he 


“It is only through 


builder and his finan 

greater profits in lower 

he stimulus to ne g 
given which res in ) I 
CoO ~ Ot Co l vO 
na belie iwell rice 


in Ai S } » 
is low as they should be or can be in P! 
1deiphia But they ire low when co 
ired with prices in other iarge cities 


There are many causes working to help 


keep them low here The sales price ol 
dwelling is governed by four major fac- 
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ction costs, and the builder's profit 


financing procedure 
t refer to the method of financing build- 


Philadelphia is the hom«e 


Street Improvements in a Residential Section of Boston 
Department of Public Works Furnishes Photographs Showing Work Accomplished 
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and loan associations 
3,500 


charge s ] ind costs, con- 
such 
Perhaps the most significant is the 
adopted here. I do as they ar 
buyers 


of the 


of financing 


building local associations grant 


BEFORE 


associations 
great savings funds of the 
also the great loan organiza- 


like the practices elsewhere ; 


and 
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It has today about 


loans 


They 


average 


tions for the aid of the home buyer. 
many of these 


on 


are 


the 
citizen, 


Un- 


second 






mortgages. Trust company funds ars 
for first mortgages. The home buyer 

from 10 to 20 per cent cash and th: 

ance in a building and loan mortg 
which is amortized in about eleven ) 
The monthly payment, which is slig 
lower than the rent rates for a 
dwelling, takes care of the interest 
credits a sum for such amortization, w 


SI 


sum earns interest while it is accum 
ing, varying from 7% to 10 per 


Many builders sell their homes at a | 
cash payment, taking back a note 
is the equivalent of a third mortgag: 
“It is this easy financing plan for 
home buyer that makes the market for 1 
operative builder. In 
duction there are saving possibilities w! 
tend to lower the sales price of dwelling 
Dwelling production becomes a manuf 
turing proposition. Many Philadelp| 
builders have perfected their operati 
under such plan so as to effect savings 
the purchase or production of mater 
and in financing construction costs.’ } 
Eprrortan Nore.—The report of j 
Tenth National Conference on Housing in Ame e 
at which the by Messrs. Veiller 
Newman and other valuable papers were preser 
will be published in book form, obtainable { 
the National Housing Association, 105 East 
Street, New York. 
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ALDRICH STREET, WEST ROXBURY, BOSTON, BEFORE IMPROVE- 


MENTS WERE UNDERTAKEN BY THE CITY 














ANOTHER BAD SECTION OF ALDRICH STREET BEFORE IM- 
PROVEMENT 


ALDRICH STREET APTER ASPHALT PAVING AND GRANITE 











CURB HAD BEEN INSTALLED 








THE SAME SECTION AS SHOWN AT THE LEFT SOON AFTER 








PAVING WAS COMPLETED 
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Disposing of Waste Crankcase Oils 


Sewer Department, District of Columbia, Seeks to Prev 
Preventing Waste Oils from Entering 


HE Sewer Department of the Dis- 
f trict of Columbia has released the 
report of its survey concerning 
the disposition of waste crankcase oils. 
This broad inquiry covered the United 
States, Canada and a number of Euro- 
nean countries, specifically requesting 
nformation regarding the disposition be- 
ng made of accumulations of waste 
crankease oils by and at garages, filling 
ind service stations and automobile re- 
pair shops. It is believed that this sur- 
vey will result in providing a means of 
minimizing the dangerous practice now 
prevalent of permitting these highly in- 
flammable liquids to enter the public 
sewers, and will also conserve a com- 
modity of considerable commercial value. 
The study undertaken was occasioned 
by the large quantities of crankcase 
drainage entering the public sewers of 
the District of Columbia. Such drain- 
ings usually contain gasoline in an 
amount sufficient to vaporize in the sew- 
er when coming in contact with hot 
wastes from laundries, hotels, etc., there- 
by ereating a combustible gas capable 
of readily resulting in explosions or fires. 
It was also found that the gas thus 
created, being heavier than the warm air 
inside the sewers, does not readily es- 
cape from air vents, and the only solu- 
tion, therefore, was the exclusion of this 
dangerous matter from the sewers. 


A Solution Necessary 

The ever increasing use of automo- 
biles and auto trucks correspondingly in- 
creases the volume of waste crankcase 
oil for disposition and presents a prob- 
lem which requires a permanent solu- 
tion. The governing reguiations, like 
those of most other city governments, 
provide only against certain dispositions 
being made of this oil without having 
considered the efficacy of such regula- 
tions in actually excluding these oils 
from public sewers. This merely pro- 
hibitive regulation has proved to be an 
entirely ineffective measure, as its en- 
forcement depends in too great a degree 
upon the attitude of the public toward 
the intent of the regulation. While 
these regulations also require the main- 
tenance of a special type of intercept- 
ing trap by garages, it is evident that if 
oil alone is placed in a trap of any known 
design which is connected with the sew- 
erage system, this oil will naturally flow 
into the sewers. 


Responses to Inquiries 
From the 46 replies received by the 


Sewer Department of the District of 
Columbia, from cities within the United 
States, the following information was 
obtained: 


Per Cent 
Cities prohibiting the disposal of waste oil 
in sewers 70 
Cities not prohibiting the disposal of waste 
oil in sewers 25 
Cities not making definite reply to above 
query 5 
Cities collecting waste crankcase oil 7 
Cities in which commercial firms collect this 
oil to some extent 55 
Cities requiring the maintenance of intercept- 
ing garage traps 75 
Cities reporting fires or explosions in sew- 
ers 35 
Cities reporting trouble from presence of oil 
in sewers 65 


Cities manifesting an interest in the subject 85 





Turning a Menace Into 
a Profit 


With the continued increase 
in motor traffic the volume of 
waste oil mounts rapidly. This 
survey shows that an “out of 
sight out of mind” policy will 
not do and suggests disposal 
methods that can produce a 
profit for the collector. 











Various methods of disposing of 
crankcase oils were reported, including: 
a means of burning city garbage; for 
use in the manufacture of paint; for 
oiling concrete forms; as a fuel oil; for 
the extermination of mosquitoes in 
swamp lands; for oiling the surface of 
dirt roads; re-refining for use in auto- 
mobile engines; pouring on dumps; and 
depositing in the sewerage system. 

Foreign cities manifest considerable 
interest in the subject, and several of- 
ficials of foreign municipalities wrote at 
considerable length in reply to the ques- 
tionnaire. Most of them report that 
the situation has not become so acute 
as is probable in the United States. 
Many cities, however, are adopting regu- 
latory measures to cope with the antic- 
ipated dangers that may eventually arise 
if appreciable quantities of gasoline-laden 
oils are permitted to enter the sewers. 

Some of the cities replying sent 
particularly interesting data, some of 
which are reproduced below: 

Seattle, Wash., has found gasoline 
vapor at more than 100 places in the 
city sewers, in many places in danger- 
ous quantities. 

Syracuse, N. Y., reports considerable 
accumulations of grease and oil at the 


ent Sewer Explosions by 
Sewers 


sewage treatment works, indicating that 
large quantity of this material reaches 
the sewer system 

Vilwaukee, Wis., has a regular tank 
truck for collecting oil and uses the oil 
n the burning of its garbage. The city 
has some general ordinances which pre- 
vent the owners of property from dis- 
charging oil wastes into the sewer sys- 
tem, but they are unenforceable 

Baltimore, Md., collects all crankcase 
oil in an indirect way. A contract was 
entered into, and a contractor is to be 
paid a stipulated amount for collecting 
ill erankease oil. It is believed that the 
collecting of oil as it is now done has 
considerably lessened the hazard from 
fires in the sewerage system 

Berlin, Germany, reports that gaso- 
line vapors have been noticeable in 
drainage pipes, especially in sewers 
capable of inspection. 

Paris, France, reports that the mix- 
ture of oil and gas coming from ga- 
rages and filling-stations is treated by 
distillation, and the oil that is gathered 
is again used for oiling purposes 

Copenhagen, Denmark, reports that 
before waste water from garages and 
filling-stations is allowed to enter the 
sewers, it flows through gasoline sepa- 
rators in which the gasoline is held back 
and can be collected. No provision is 
made for the disposition of waste oils. 

Winnipeg, Canada, reports that the 
waste oil drained from automobiles and 
trucks at the different garages and fill- 
ing-stations is stored in small iron drums 
and taken away by the oil companies 

Breslau, Germany, requires that ga- 
rages maintain separators. However, 
after a certain saturation point of oil 
and benzine is reached, the accumulated 
material in the apparatus is poorly dis- 
solved and forced into the sewer by the 
water pressure behind. For this rea- 
son another apparatus is needed with 
an automatic closing device and a de- 
vice to deposit the materials in sepa- 


rate receptacles. 


Analyses of Re-Refined Oils 
The Engineer Department of the Dis- 
trict 
sisted by the United States Bureau of 


§ Columbia was materially as- 


Standards in observing the operation of 
oil-reclaiming machinery, as well as 
making analyses of a number of samples 
of the reclaimed products. It was 
through the cooperation of this gov- 
ernment agency that the practicability 
of re-refining crankcase oils, and the use- 
ful value of the re-refined product, sug- 
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| 'To Make a Long Story Short 


Municipal and Civic Plans and Accomplishments Briefly Told 
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Vorris County, New Jersey, 
Attacks Its Ancient Enemy, 

the Mosquito 

rT. HE Morris County, New Jersey, Mos- 
| quito Extermination Commission, 
has completed plans for an active 1929 
mosquito elimination campaign in which 
the most scientific and modern methods, 
both temporary and permanent, will be 
itilized for relief from the pest. 

The purpose of temporary work, accord- 
ing to “Mosquito Information for Resi- 
dents of Morris County,” issued by the 
Commission, after an extensive survey and 
as a part of a preliminary educational 
campaign, is to afford immediate protec- 
tion. This involves a knowledge of tem- 
porary as well as permanent breeding- 
places, and the application of temporary 
treatment to them before the larvae have 
time to become developed mosquitoes. 
“Oil is a temporary measure, and it plays 
a very large part in the control of the pest 
by modern methods. Sewer catch-basins, 
rain-pools and woodland rain-pools are 
some of the places that need oiling during 
the breeding season. Oil is vola- 
tile, and lasts but approximately ten days, 
necessitating the oiling of the same place 
many times during the breeding season. 
Drainage is always preferred to oiling 
wherever possible.” 

Filling with dirt or ashes is the most 
satisfactory means of destroying breeding 
places, the Commission states, but very 
little work of this character can be done 
because of the extremely high cost. 

Drainage is the basic manner in which 
breeding places are eliminated. This need 
be neither so thoroughgoing nor so ex- 
pensive as drainage for agricultural or 
urban development purposes. 

“It is sufficient,” the Commission says, 
“to remove the water from the surface of 
the soil or to place it in rapid motion 
between clean banks. It is, however, nec- 
essary to establish sufficient drainage to 
ensure that water resulting from the max- 
imum rainfall will be removed from the 
surface within one week’s time or less, and 
in case the outlet cannot be large enough 
to msure a prompt run-off it is best to 
provide for such a lowering of the water- 
table that at least six inches of dry soil 
will be formed in the course of a week's 
operation of the ditching systems. 

“The problem of draining the inland 
swamps is made difficult because of the 
complexities presented by the physiog- 
raphy of the land. . . . It is the in- 
land swamp species of mosquitoes that 
breed in the swampy inland areas. They 


‘are migratory and are capable of flying 


approximately ten to twelve miles. 
“In determining the solution of a mos- 
quito problem in a stated area, some time 


must be spent in surveying the area for 
breeding-places and making a collection 
of mosquito fauna. If this collection 
shows that the mosquitoes present are of 
the non-migratory species, that is a sj 
that remains relatively near its breeding- 
place, then local work will be entirely ef- 
fective. If the collection shows that both 
the migratory and non-migratory species 
are present, then local work must be sup- 
plemented by the elimination of the rela- 
tively remote breeding-places of the migra- 
tory species. This is self-evident. If all 
the breeding-places within the limits of 


ec1es 


the town are destroyed, no mosquitoes will 
breed in that town; but if an infestation 
of migratory mosquitoes, bred in a place 
outside of town occurs, then the effect of 
the local work is lessened.” 

There are only about a dozen kinds of 
mosquitoes that are common to the state 
of New Jersey, and not more than six of 
these are of economic importance. Morris 
County does not have salt marsh mos- 
quitoes, but only members of the inland- 
swamp and the house mosquito groups 

The house mosquito is selected as a 
typical example for description: 

“The female mosquito lays her eggs on 
the surface of some stagnant pool or con- 
tainer of water. The eggs are laid in 
small black masses of from 50 to 400 each 
From the egg comes the larva, commonly 
called the ‘wriggler’ or ‘wiggle-tail.’ The 
wriggler is an energetic individual and 
gets its name from its rapid ‘letter S’ mo- 
tion in the water. It feeds on the organic 
matter in the water and gets its air supplv 
by sticking its long tail-like siphon 
through the upper surface. That is why 
it always comes up tail first with head 
down. The larva stays as sich for six 
days to three weeks, depending on thi 
temperature, and then becomes a puy 
This is a decidedly changed form The 
head becomes enlarged and the tail curls 
up. Breathing is now done through two 
little horns at the top of the he id In 
the water the pupa rese mbles a comma in 


shape, and though it still retains the rapid 
method of locomotion, it is not . t 

as the larva After 24 to 72 hours the 
pupal skin cracks, and the adult mosquito 
emerges in the form familiar to us all. It 


pauses for a brief time, resting upon the 
discarded pupal skin until its wings dry 
a little, and then flies away. Mosquitoes 
will breed in any standing water of suf- 
ficient size and depth to immerse th 
larvae, unless there are some fish or other 
natural enemy of the mosquito present 
there. They will breed in old bottles, tin 


cans, buckets, césspools, cisterns, roofs, 
roof-gutters or any woodland pool or 
flooded area.” 

The law enabling the creation of count; 


Osquito extermination comn 
New Jersev was passed in 1912, and the 
Morris County Commission was appointed 
in 1927 under that law, as amended, under 


Mssions mm 


which eleven county commissioners had al 
ready been created. Many cities and 
towns throughout the nation are engaged 
in mosquito control work rhe states of 
Florida, Illinois, and California carry on 
work under laws similar to the New Jer- 
sey law. Freedom from the mosquito is 
highly desirable for pe rsonal comfort and 
the greater enjoyment of the outdoors 
and for disease elimination; ind the suc- 
cess of the mosquito elimination work, in 
Morris ¢ ounty as elsewhere, is de pendent 
upon the wholehearted and constant su; 
port of the Commission by the public 


Achieving Housing Betterment 
Through Cooperation 
T= breaking of ground in New York 
on January 13, 1929, for another 
group ol cooperative apartments, under 
the direction of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, is made the occasion by the 
Federal Council of Churches for calling 
attention in its Information Service to the 
significance of this worth-while enterprisé 
in cooperative housing. These new apart- 
ments will bring the total capacity of the 
Amalgamated’s houses to about 2 000 peo- 
ple. Apartment houses have already been 
completed containing 1,185 rooms, and the 
new apartments will bring the total num- 
ber of rooms to over 1,900 The total in- 
vestment in land and buildings is about 
$3.500.000. The cost to the owner-tenants 
ranges from $9.50 to $12.00 per room, per 
month, and the average cost 1s about $11 
The demand for better housing conditions 


has been so insistent since the opening of 


these cooperative apartments in Novem 
ber, 1927, that the malgamated is | 
iring to go into other sections of the cit 
nd do the same thing that it has already 
1ccol hed in the Mosholu Parkway 
ind Van ¢ ortlandt Park Sout! tion 
In an ddress at the occasion ol! break 
ing ground for new a Dn Ss 
Hillman, President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, pointed out that né 
does not help forward |} i rogre 
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to do together what each cannot do 





Men and women, he continued, have 
' ed that they can organize and co- 
e for tl improvement of their 


ges and working conditions, but the 





' 1 stall ns of obtaining the best 
in itions when they spend 
their wages Only those who have been 


elled to submit to the general hous- 
ditions which prevail in our great 


in possibly know what a great part 
onditions play in the life of the 
worker and his family Not only 


ppiness in a thou- 
sand ways is tied up with the manner in 
housed The Amalga- 
beginning of its 
has recognized that the responsibil- 


d, almost from the 


the organization to its members 
not stop at conditions and wages in 
hops; h 

for thousands of workers to co- 

in improving their industrial con- 
ons. the 
t in achieving an improvement of their 


eral liv 


s recognized that if it were 


same cooperation would re- 


} 
ing conditions 


{ Great Engineering Feat Which 
Will Mean Much to Vacationists 
and Community Development 

TIVHE new Grand Canvon Bridge, over 
| the Colorado River, six miles below 
Lee's Ferry is one of the greatest en- 
This 
bridge will do more to build the cities of 
Arizona and develop the state than any 
other single piece of work done by the 
Arizona State Highway Department. 


ering feats of the 


present day 


The great steel span opens to the travel- 
ing public a shorter route by 800 miles be- 
tween Salt Lake City, Utah, and Phoenix, 
\riz. It opens to the tourists and vaca- 
tionists a land heretofore seen only by a 

w but read of by many; a country rich 
romance and natural 


scenic be 1uty, 


wonders 


THE 
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Bridge opens the 


N ation il Fore St, 


The Grand Cany% I 
guteway to the Kaibab 


the largest virgin forest in the United 
States to-day; makes accessible the north 
rim of the Grand Canyon (the south 
boundary of the Kaibab Forest) which 
discloses new beauties of the national won- 
der, and gives to the people of the south 


nd southeast a direct route to Zion Na- 
tional Park and Bryce Canyon National 
Park. It gives access to the weird Navajo 
Indian country, where the natives live as 
they have for centuries, also to the Painted 
Desert, with its queer-shaped mounds of 

iny colors. The traveler may now 
f usily reach the Zane Grey country, where 
the story “Riders of the Purple Sage” was 
it bridge means the building of 
communities and the growth of civiliza- 
tion in a country heretofore isolated from 
ther portions of the state by an almost 
inaccessible canyon, the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona 

The dedication of the 
take place June 1, 1929 


F. C. SOUTHGATE 
Arizona State Highway Department 


great bridge will 


Vo Man’s Land Around the Cities 
—— JRE much definite progress can be 

made in getting the tarmer out of 
the mud and getting the city man out of 
the city on week-ends, there 
ordination and cooperation of authorities 
in charge of local roads 


must be co- 


ind highways in 
ireas adjacent to large cities. According 
to the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, there are approximately 2,750,000 
miles of local rural roads in the United 
States; approximately 1,000,000 miles are 
1dministered by town or township au- 
thorities, and 1,750,000 miles are admin- 


istered by county authorities. There are 


5,066 counties or equivalent subdivisions, 
ot which 67 in the New England States 
have no relation to improvement or main- 
Authorities of the re- 


tenance of roads. 








THE NEW GRAND CANYON BRIDGE OVER THE COLORADO RIVER 


It is 470 feet above the river bed, and is claimed to be the highest highway bridge in the world. 
The steel span is 616 feet long, and the roadway 834 feet 
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maining 2,999 exercise jurisdiction o 
the 1,750,000 miles of local road classi 
is county roads. 

Only 975 of the 2,999 counties have 
trol over construction and maintena 
which may be described as reasona 
competent, and there are 829 count 
that have no definite organization for 1 
maintenance of roads and in which 
work is of the most casual and inefficic 
nature. The county or township unit 
generally so small and its taxing pow 
so limited as to preclude overhead ec 
from proper supervision of, and equ 
ment for, road work. If adequate eq 
ment is provided, the area is generally 
small and the mileage so limited tl 
cannot be employed full time. 

In many counties control is limited 
a single engineer, who, in many cases 
poorly paid and is inexperienced or re! 
tively incompetent. Only the larger 
richer counties have sufficient incom: 
employ competent engineers. Also, electiy 
local authorities seldom have the qualifi- 
cations necessary for highway adminis 
tration. There is a tendency for them to 
permit considerations other than the re- 
quirements of traffic and other properly 
controlling conditions to influenc: 
idministration. 

The outward movement of populatior 
in metropolitan areas has caused a rapid 
growth of suburban sections. Generally 
each of these urban units has partial jur- 
isdiction over sections of the county high- 
ways within its borders, and the lack of 
1 common plan has been a serious obstacle 
to continuous and consistent improve- 
ment of main highways. This condition, 
coupled with the rapid increase in traffi 
has resulted in serious congestion. In 
these areas, land values are higher, and 
with the concentration of population, 
more and better highways can be sup- 
ported. 


their 


High-Grade Suburban Develop- 
ment—W hy Not Encourage More 
of It Within the City Limits? 

OT the least of the reasons for unsat- 

isfactory conditions in the govern- 
ment of our largest cities is the fact that 
leaders in business, industry and the pro- 
fessions are emigrating in increasing num- 
bers to suburban homes beyond the 
borders of the municipality. The metro- 
politan city thus loses many high-grade 
voters and potential public servants, and 
also much of the time and intelligence 
which such men and women normally de- 
vote to the civic life of the community 

Is there not a lesson here for cities of 
less than metropolitan size which still 
have within their city limits ample land 
for the building of new homes amid 
spacious and pleasant surroundings, and 
which are also failing to protect by proper 
zoning laws existing in residential dis- 
tricts? 

Referring to the unbalanced develop- 
ment of the city of New York, the report 
on Population Land Values and Govern- 
ment just published by the Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs says: 

“The form in which residential dis- 


persal is now proceeding is especially in- 
jurious because it results in drawing away 
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m the city its comparatively well-to-do 
tizens and thus leaves unrelated areas 
very rich and very poor. The charac- 
of the population that is rapidly mov- 
outside the city is as significant as 
extent of the movement. In general, 
re are two groups of emigrants: those 
ho move from tenements in the city to 
irtments in the environs; and _ those 
ho move from tenements or apartments 
single-family dwellings. Great numbers 

f these two groups are migrating to open 

eas in Nassau, Westchester and the New 
Jersey counties. They are people who 
have waited until they have accumulated 
sufficient money to rent a better apart- 
ment or to build or acquire a good home 
in the outer areas. To these people, Man- 
hattan remains only a business center, 
and their real interests are in their place 
of residence. 

“When dispersal is taking place the best 
choice of the city is to direct it in the way 
most profitable to the community rather 
than to arrest it. Some of the emigra- 
tion of wealthier citizens could be pre- 
vented by strengthening and extending 
those provisions in the zoning ordinance 
that protect good residential areas; by in- 
creasing park and playground areas; and 
by extending transit facilities to undevel- 
oped parts of the city.” 


How a Smoke Abatement Organ- 
ization for a Metropolitan 
Area Might Function 


A PERMANENT working body for 
4 


smoke abatement whose existence 
will not be dependent on the tenure of 
office of any municipal officer, but which 
will continue a steady pressure for an in- 
definite period—five or ten years at the 
least—was recommended by Secretary 
Burgess of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce at the annual meeting of 
that organization on February 28, 1929. 

The Secretary reported a conference 
with President Harvey N. Davis, of Stev- 
ens Institute of Technology, and others, 
in reference to smoke abatement in the 
northern metropolitan area of New Jer- 
sey and of New York City and vicinity. 
The following is an outline of the plan 
developed at that conference. 

A smoke abatement organization would 
be formed for the metropolitan area to 
attack the problem from the standpoint 
of those who suffer from smoke, and to 
be created by the three following organ- 
izations: Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ 
Association of New York. 

The work of this commitee, or bureau, 
might be divided roughly into four classi- 
fications, and these separate functions 
might be worked on separately by groups 
of men especially qualified. 

(1) Spotting and Cooperation—Under 
this division, the bureau would either di- 
rectly, or through volunteer observers, 
make at stated intervals detailed studies 
of smoke emission by chimneys in se- 
lected regions. On the basis of these ob- 
servations the subject would be taken up 
with the owners of offending plants and 
their cooperation in abatement solicited. 
Reporting to the municipal body having 





jurisdiction would be resorted to onh 


after several friendly attempts to gain 
the coope ration of the owner had been 
unfruitful. This committee would work 
in harmony with any health commissioner 
who desired its aid. 

(2) Uniform Ordinances . Study 
should be made resulting in the drawing- 
up of the most desirable and effective 
ordinance for the purpose of abating the 
smoke nuisance, and at the proper time 
efforts should be made to have this ordi- 
nance adopted by all the municipalities 
involved. 

(3) Survey and Steering—This com- 
mittee should study and work out meth- 
ods of determining periodically the extent 
of smoke pollution so as to be able to re- 
port progress in abatement, or the lack 
of it. It should determine the relative re- 
sponsibility of various classes of smok« 
producers, such as railroads, water craft 
factories, apartments, homes, ete., in pro- 
ducing the total smoke in the metropoli- 
tan area, and also the ge ographical dis- 
tribution of sources of smoke pollution 
It should also continually try to clarify 
the purposes of the organization and 
determine what aspects of smoke pollution 
should be attacked most strongly as being 
the most serious in their effects 

(4) Health and Smoke—This commit- 
tee, which should consist largely of med- 
ical men, should try to de-bunk the mat- 
ter of the effects of smoke on health and 
obtain, if necessary, by an extended re- 
search program, basic and indisputable in- 
formation on the effects of all the con- 
stituents of smoke on health, both directly 
and by clouding the atmosphere. 

A movement of this kind, it was 
pointed out, if it is to be successful, must 
be started under the right auspices and 
must be supported continuously. 


“Public Works” Costume Wins 
Prize at Art Ball 

UNIQUE costume representing “Pub- 
A lie Works” and worn by Dudley C. 
Meve rs, Commission¢ r of Public Works at 
Oak Park, Ill, won a first prize at the 
recent Bal Masqué of the Oak Park and 
River Forest Art League. 

About 400 attended the dance, and Mr. 
Meyers’ costume was deemed the most 
original among the men. The suit was 
made principally of a blueprint map of 
the Village of Oak Park, showing streets, 
alleys, pavements, etc. The head-piec 
was a replica of the village street-lighting 
unit. A “Stop-and-Go” sign was worn on 
the front and a “Through Street Stop” 
sign on the back, both these signs and th 
head-piece being illuminated by blinking 
lights. Other appurtenances, included a 
neckband, representing street nomencla- 
ture; an engineer’s flag. representing the 
Engineering Department; a silver cloth, 
representing the Water Department, and 
a Chinese incense burner, indicating the 
incinerator. Arm bands with photographs 
representative of activities on the parks 
and playgrounds, indicated those depart- 
ments. 

This costume was suggested by Miss 
Blackstock, Director of Playgrounds at 
Oak Park, and the various departments of 
the local government contributed ideas to 
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THE ‘‘DRAMATIZATION OF PUBLIC 

WORKS,’’ PRIZE-WINNING COSTUME AT 

THE OAK PARK AND RIVER FOREST ART 
LEAGUE BALL 


the final ensemble. The accompanying 
photograph was taken in the board room 
of the Village Trustees, with a large map 
of the village as a background, and has 
been titled “Dramatization of Public 
Works ; 


Park Greenhouses Prove 
W orthwhile Investment 
diem municipal greenhouse is a “pay- 
ing proposition.” This, at least, is 

the consensus of opinion among municipal 
park authorities of New York State oper- 
iting them, according to Report No. 1014 
issued by the New York State Bureau of 
Municipal Information and based upon 
a recently circulated questionnaire on the 
subje ct 

Albany, Buffalo, Jamestown, New Ro- 
chelle, New York City, Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Yonkers all 
operate such greenhouses in connection 
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{ Safety Code of Colors for 
Traffic Signals 


Fr HI 


, slowest-thinking motorist dri 


ing it the most rapid rate ol 
d can avoid a collision with the fast- 
running train at a grade crossing if he 
given 20 seconds’ w irmning ol the i} 
ich of the train.” This, says a state- 
nt by the American Standards Associa- 


is the basis for a minimum standard 
rating time tor automati« grad crTross- 


ignals included in a national standard 


devoted largely to colors for traffic 


ils, published in February, 1929, by 
Association. The code was formulated 
‘ mittee of 50 traffic, safety, rail- 
ind signal engineers working undet 


sional standardization 


n Standards 


procedure 


Association, with 


American Association of State High- 
Officials, the United States Bureau of 
s rds, and the National Safety Coun- 
taking a leading part in the work. It 
j conflict with the recently pub- 
! rt of tl American Engineering 
{ 1 on str raf Signs Signals 
Markings t co ! certain phases 

I gnaling greater detail 
i chnologists on the commit- 
nothing to chance in setting up 
lards for the colors for traffic signals,” 
statement continues Red, vellow 
i green, the only colors recognized as 
issible for use in traffic signals, are 
‘ illy defined terms of dominant 
‘ lengths of light, to assure that the 
nufacturers of the signals will make the 
colors so accurate that all signals in a 
‘ munity, no matter from how many 
manufacturers they are purchased, will 

t xactly alike 

he standard permits the use of whit 
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nd stipulates 
} , e sl 1 hye lis- 
nm al be visi- 

» ine a of i 
I I g color for tail- 
g ul that red 
i its 
not con h the general 
‘ lization ¢ nd tl f any 
hang : l vy is re nded 
Other provisior he standard in- 
llow green light 
} } : i hicle to 
j r 

I il g ) ] 

he | | 

d } ] zol 
W) lefinite g gnals 
sed eith n nation 
: ( indicated by 
I £Z I A n horizontal 
s with a horizontal string of lights b 
yn’ shall be indicated by having the 


t dimension at 


with the 


ngle of 45 degrees 
shall be 
indicated by having the greatest din 


horizontal 


nsion 


vertical. The standard provides that 
flashing signals shall ( so constr icted 
that they shall be visible for a distance of 


it least 300 feet on a clear day with a 
bright sun at or near tl enith 
The report in full iblished in THe 
Municrpat Inpex for 1929, and is also ob- 
nable in pamphlet it 25 cents, 
from the American Standards Association, 


29 West 39th Street, New York 


Legislative Commission Recom- 


mends Local Determination 
of Local Salaries 
been a 


he nas 
nh past 


public 
local 


Pennsylvania 


custom 


years for the salaries of many 


employees whose work is entirely 


in scope to be fixed by act of the 
General Assembly, a practice that has 
naturally resulted in confusion and in- 
equalities. A commission appointed at the 
last session of the Assembly to make a 


id 
has 

mended in a preliminary report that 
principle 


emplovees 


comprehensive study of salaries pa 


10 state, city or 


ni 
cou 


the 


determining 


followed in 


This 


of home rule be 


such salaries body, 


made up of two members appointed by 
the Pre sident pro tem ot the senate, two 
ippointed by the Speaker of the House, 
ind a Chairman appointed by the Gov- 


ernor, is known as the Pennsylvania Sal- 
iry Survey Commission. The prelimin- 
ary report, issued over the signature of 


the 
states, in part 

“Tt self-evident that 
is best fitted to judge the 


Chairman, Clinton Ri W oodruff, 


wers 
is local authority 

remuneration 
which shall be paid to county or city em- 
For that the authority 
should be lodged in the locality. Far from 
making salaries a question of politics, the 


ployees reason 


system of home rule is a step toward tak- 
Under the 
salary fix- 


ing the subject out of politics 


previous system legislative 


ol 






ing, members voted for 


bills out 
tesy to other members, and expect 


Same courtesies in return 
“The Commission, therefore, is 
mending the creation of county 


boards for every county in the st 
consist of the county controller and 


commissioners in those counties 
controllers, and the county treas 
county commissioners in other 
In cities the councils would be: 
iry boards ind borough councils 
perform the same functions witl 
jurisdictions 

“Under the jurisdiction of thes 


boards the { 
ing all public employees except 


ommiussion recommends 


constitutional officers, and mem} 
legislative bodies. The reason 
first exception is constitutional. T] 
son for the second is that councils 
ing legislative powers, could fix their 
salaries For these reasons it is tl 
best to retain with the Legislature 
ing of such salaries. 


‘A complete list of the 
would be under the jurisdiction ol 
boards is contained in the 


employe 


following <¢ 
of the proposed salary board bill v 
will be introduced in this session o 
General Assembly: 


All 


deputies, solicitors, assistan 
torneys, indictment clerks, detectives 
members of the boards for assessment 
sion of taxes and their appointees 
viewers and their appointees, sealers of 
und measures, experts, clerks, stenogray 


reporters, official or otherwise warden 


cians, matrons, keepers, superintendent 
ards, nurses, probation and parole officer 
rians, court criers, tipstaves, interpreters 
ants, employees and appointees in the 
county offices, courts, boards, bureaus, d 
departments and institutions thereof, whos: 
ries or compensation are paid out of the 
treasury from county funds, and to fix 


salaries or compensation of all election 
and their clerks, all assessors for taxati 
election purposes, all registrars for the pe. 
registration of electors in cities of the tl 
and all registrars, solicitors, attorneys, cler 
perts, employees and appointees of the px 
registration commussions in cities of the s 
class and second class A, whose salaries or 
pensation are paid out of the county t 
from county funds.’ 


“Pursuing its investigations, the 
mission found several salaries among 
stitutional officers which it believes sho 
readjusted, the majority of them 
increases because of 


ing increasing W 
since the salaries were originally fixed. | 
makes no suggestions to the s 
boards as to their action, believing th: 
will be the best judges of what is just 
their own counties. It is hoped event 
ally to provide a detailed study of 
able costs of living throughout the st 
together with an accurate comparison 
duties in the several counties, which 
be made available to salary boards 
“As an evidence of the mass 
fusing, contradictory and antiquated leg 
islation the repeal of 124 
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separate laws will be advised. Each o 
these deals with salaries for local official! 

or employees which were fixed by the As 

sembly from year to year, and which wi 

be nullified by the creation of salary 
boards. The gain to be made by futur: 
avoidance of such clogging of the legisla- 
tive machinery is at once apparent.” 


; 
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The Filthy Swimming Pool Must Go! 


The Need for Applying Known Standards to the Design and 
Operation of Public Swimming Pools 


Director, Division oF SANITARY ENGINEERING, STATE DEPARTMENT oF Hi 


a HE public swimming pool has be- 
I come increasingly Important trom 
the recreational and the public 

lth viewpoint in the past decade 


nually, indoor and outdoor swimming 
ols are being built by the hun- 


By E. S. TISDALE 


ing 


i-H boys and girls of West Virginia is 
rapidly developing at Jackson’s Mill in 
this state, and should you happen to 
travel next summer over the new state 
highways recently completed in West 


ALTH, CHARLESTON, W. Va 
supervision ol the Stats Health i Jt 
tment, applying the known swimming 

standards, is a very important part 


"i 
the recreation equipment here at this 
ership training school for rural boys 


and girls. 





lreds in America. Observation 
d investigations indicate that 
tle attention is being paid, in 
construction and operation 

of these public swimming pools, 
to the “standards” which have 
been developed in this field of 
public health engineering. At- 
tention to these simple yet defi- 


nite and well-defined principles 


The Principles Are Known—Why 


Not Apply Them? 


id 
The inland streams of 

country which comprise the Ohi 

River and the Mississippi R 


asins are now polluted by 


Careful investigation in the field of pub- tary and storm wastes of the 
lic health engineering shows that too little 
progress has been made in applying known 
principles of good design and operation to 
public swimming pools. At present al- 
most every conceivable type of practice 


irge cities which have «dé 
oped along their banks and 
ndustrial wastes which must ot 
necessity be discharged nto 
streams. Such pollution makes 


will pay dividends in public will be found. Not one superintendent or these streams unfit for recre 
health as well as financial profit operator in ten knows of definite control tional use except in the upper 
on the investmeint. What tests, how to operate the filters, how to reaches of the streams in the 
these standards are, how they prevent algae growth, how to properly ad- more mountainous areas 


were developed, their need for 
application, and the results 
which may be secured, will be 
dealt with briefly in this article 


What We Spend for Recreation 
Projects 

The capital investment in pub- 
lic parks and recreation spaces, 
playgrounds, municipal golf 
courses, public swimming pools 
and bathing beaches in this coun- 
try runs well over one billion 
dollars, and there is a yearly 
maintenance outlay of more than 
one hundred million dollars to 
maintain and operate these rec- 
reation projects. Organized 
year-around public recreation 
systems under trained directors 
are now operating in more than 
300 cities in the United States. 

The public swimming pool is 
the central and main attraction 
in many of these systems. The 





just the disinfection dosage, the importance 
of keeping daily records and of having 
bacteriological tests for his protection and 
to safeguard the public health. 

Vo single thing will increase pool pat- 
ronage more than the confidence of the 
general public in the pool by reason of its 
clearness and inviting nature and the pub- 
lication and posting of bacteriological 
tests made by a competent chemist. 

4t this time when public recreation sys- 
tems are rapidly expanding and when the 
number of indoor and outdoor swimming 
pools over the entire country is increasing 
by leaps and bounds, it is urged that more 
attention be paid to the recognized stand- 
ards for pool design and pool operation. , 
Then, it may be confidently predicted that, 
from the confused tangle of misinformation 
which today exists, some order and system 
will emerge and the general public may 
partake of their recreation with greater 
confidence in public swimming pools. 


—E. S. T. 


More Than a Dam and a Bath- 


House Needed 

In a few inland states there 
ire still natural areas where 
lam may be thrown up and 
natural swimming pool created 
put these places nowadavs ire 
the exception rather than the 
rule It has been observed in 
this state that in the iltempt to 
duplicate the ole = swimmuin’ 
hole” conditions in nature to 


meet the recreation demands ot 


+ 


young people oday in the sum 


! 
mertime, a great deal of capital 
has been virtually wasted. Be 
cause a lew people can swim in 4 
clear stream where a deep hol 
has been scoured out by the 

on of the stream currents, 1s 
no reason for thinking that a 
dam can be thrown up making 


hole many thousand times 





217es8 yhicn will cater tf ai 





mcdern public recreation system 

has supplanted the daily chores of the 
boy and girl of yesterday, and the pub- 
lie swimming pool has evolved from the 
old-time “swimmin’ hole” under the 
beech tree by the bend in the river. 
This holds true particularly for the boy 
and girl in the city, but the movement is 
now spreading to take in the rural 
youth. 


A Clean Rural Pool 
“A state leadership training school and 
recreation system for the 12,000 rural 


Virginia, it will be well worth while to 
stop for a few moments at Jackson's 
Mill, the birthplace and boyhood home 
of Stonewall Jackson, that military 
genius of the South in Civil War days.” 
A spendidly equipped concrete swim- 
ming pool of modern construction fitted 
with filtration, recirculation and disin- 
fection equipment and operating under 


*See “Health in the Hills of West Virginia,” 
by E. S. Tisdale and James A Tobe in Na- 
tion’s Health, July, 1923 w. \ Health 
Bulletin, September, 1923 


thousand people provided 
hath-houses are built where people m 
change their clothing. No, the select 
of a natural swimming pool is a sanit 
engineering problem nvolving 
knowledge of pollution on the. watershed 
the geology of the country ind 


types Of SOus on the watershed Fre- 
quently many thousands of dollars aré 
spent by the promoter only to find when 
he completes his work that he has a 
first-class mudhole which is repulsive in 
physical appearance and his project is 
ruined 


























EXPERIMENTAL WORK AT BATHING 


BEACHES, CHARLESTON, W. VA. BY 
STATE SANITARY ENGINEERS 


From first to last, the location, con- 
and modern 


indoor or outdoor, is a 


struction operation Ol a 


swimming pool, 
sanitary engineering problem involving 


) 


(1) chemistry, (2) bacte- 
and only 

hen the standards which sanitary en- 
cineers have worked out in the past ten 
followed, 


principies ol 


riology, and (3) hydraulics; 


years are will there be found 


correct solution of the modern recre- 
ational swimming pool problem. 


To illustrate how increasing sewage 
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United 
J 
inland 


the 


necessary ior 


pollution in the interior of 
States makes it 


: a - 
abandon bathing beaches lo- 


eated on inland streams and formerly 
opular, experimental work carried on 
by the sanitary engineers of the West 
Virginia State Health Department will 
be briefly mentioned. This work was 
done to determine whether chlorine dis- 
infection could sufficiently safeguard 
these natural beaches from increasing 


sewage pollution. 

Three bathing beaches near Charles- 
ton, W. Va.., The stream 
flow passing by the beach was estimated 
ind chlorine duced into the 
water at to try to dis- 
infect all water passing by the bathing 
beach \ 
were made 
the failure of chlorine to reclaim these 
beaches from the encroachments of ur- 
ban and industrial growth was conclu- 
indicated All three of thes 
beaches have now been closed, and swim- 
mers in Charleston jo 


were studied 


‘ r 
gas intr 


stations above 


series of bacteriological tests 


under varying conditions, and 


sively 


clear, less 


polluted, mountain streams or to arti- 


irney 


ficial indoor and outdoor pools. 

The brought about by 
the application in West Virginia of the 
“Principles of Design and Operation of 
Public Swimming Pools” which have 
been set up in the “Standards” developed 
by the Conference of State Sanitary En- 
gineers, have been remarkable. As an 


betterments 


outstanding example of what is happen- 


ing throughout the state of West Vir- 
ginia by maintaining supervision over 
public swimming pools and giving defi- 


nite advice as to design and operation, 
a large outdoor swimming pool located 
at Kenova along one of the main state 
highways where the states of Kentucky, 








A MODERN SWIMMING POOL AT THE JUNCTION OF THREE STATES, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY AND OHIO 
Pool water meets Treasury standards for drinking water. 


APRIL, 1929 


Ohio and West Virginia meet, 
briefly described. 


A Mudhole Obviated 


At the outset, a promoter of this 
proposed to dig a large excavati 
it with concrete, fill this concret 
with water, and surround it with 
houses—and that was to be a | 
swimming pool. Such a practic 
disapproved and recommendations 1 
for maintaining certain definite si 
ards. These standards for desig: 
operation of public swimming 
(which had been developed over 
riod of ten years through the leade: 
and hard work of Steven DeM. | 
sanitary engineer, of Rhode Island 
sisted by his joint committee of 
tary engineers from California, \ 
Virginia, Illinois and Florida, coop 
ing with the American Public Hi: 
Association Committee) were discus 
in detail with this pool promoter 
result of the promoter’s first plan w 
have been a typical mudhole disgust 
in physical appearance and danger 
from the standpoint of public healt 
moreover, it would have been a fail 
financially. 


| 


This modern outdoor swimming 
illustrates several important features 
modern pool design set forth in thes 
swimming pool standards. The 
contains 1,500,000 gallons of clear wa 
with a 22-hour period of displaceme: 
During August, 1927, daily tests were 
made of the pool water at the Ashlar 
Ky., water-works testing laboratory. O 
daily tests the supervising 
found B. Coli absent in 50 c.c 


chemist 


samy] 


of the pool water, with the bacter 
count running under 10 


most ol 





Standard design and practice followed 
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- so the pool water meets the Treas- 
Standard for drinking water. It 
the Sandy River nearby as a source 
supply and is equipped with vertical 
ssure filters with a positive means 
measuring and adding the necessary 
emicals. Disinfection is by liquid 
rine. A system for distribution of 
oming water to the pool positively 
ws no dead areas or pockets, nine 
ets being located on a_ tee-shaped 
inifold on the bottom of the pool. The 
ter flows through the pool to drain- 
re openings in the scum gutter, thence 
to the sump adjoining the filters, 
here the necessary chemicals are added. 
Guesswork in adding the necessary 
hemicals, which is one big objection to 
chemical feed pots on pressure filters, 
s thus done away with. 

This outdoor pool has a large patron- 
age and the spectator gallery has been 
so located that non-swimmers cannot 
contaminate the water. Also, every 
swimmer who goes to the sand lot near- 
by for sunning or playing games must 
return to the pool through a shower- 
bath turnstile. This practice keeps 
sand and foreign matter and excessive 
pollution from the pool. Since this pool 
was installed, others have been pattern- 
ed after it, and adherence to the swim- 
ming pool standards is becoming more 
general in West Virginia. This and sev- 
eral other modern pools are serving as 
foci for the spread of good standards. 


j 


The Plumber and the Janitor a Poor 
Combination for Insuring a Sanitary 
Pool 

West Virginia’s public swimming pool 
conditions differ little from those which 
occur in other states. A sanitary en- 
gineer starting out on a state-wide in- 
vestigation of indoor and outdoor swim- 
ming pools will find public pools every- 
where operating under every conceivable 
condition. High schools, Y. M. C. A’s. 
and Y.W.C.A’s. will have either “fill and 
draw pools” or “recirculating pools” in 
their buildings. Frequently the jani- 
tor has charge of them, and he has no 
knowledge of how to operate the pool 
or to maintain a proper quality of pool 
water. Country clubs and fraternal 
lodges maintain pools, and in one city 
in this state highly polluted river water 
was being used in the country club pool 
without even any disinfection equip- 
ment. It is frequently the case that in 
pools maintained by normal schools and 
universities in connection with physical 
education work, the water is unsafe 
bacteriologically because a plumber has 
installed the filters and chlorinator and 
a janitor is asked to operate the sys- 
tem. This he may do without even be- 
ing instructed to put alum in the alum 
pot, and without definite knowledge of 
how much chlorine to add, how to oper- 


ate the filters or when to wash them 
and without control tests to guide him 
In amusement parks and in city recre- 
ation systems the sanitary engineer who 
examines carefully into this question will 
find the same general lack of definite 
knowledge about this specialized sub- 
ject of design and operation of public 
swimming pools. Is it any wonder that 
at times typhoid fever infections, seri- 
ous eye inflammations, and nose and eye 
infections result from bathing and swim- 
ming in public swimming pools? 
Bacteria from the mouth and nose 
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outdoor type, but a measurable degree 


f progress has been made by applying 
the standards already mentioned, To 
ustrate the results secured, the experi- 
ence of Wheeling will be noted. This 
city fortunately has a full-time, well- 
qualified and active city-county health 
commissioner, and at the water filtration 
plant a competent chemist and bacte- 
riologist, G. E. Rickard, is in charge 
Dr. W. H McLain, the Health Officer, 
after the results of a survey by the 
state sanitary engineers, was convinced 


that the public pools in his city should 











PORTION OF NATURAL POOL AT GOVERNMENT ARMOR PLATE PLANT, 











CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Chlorination keeps the water»safe 


have a splendid medium of transfer 
from one person to another in pool 
water. Pus-forming bacteria from sores 
on the body of one swimmer may be 
carried to another. It is the sewage or 
intestinal bacteria which are perhaps 
most dangerous in improperly operated 
artificial pools or at natural bathing 
beaches on rivers polluted by sewage. 
Typhoid fever is caused by swallowing 
the germs of sewage origin, and no one 
will deny that water is frequently swal- 
lowed by bathers. It is of great impor- 
tance as a public health measure to see 
that the quality of a swimming water 
is kept as close as possible to the stand- 
ard of drinking water. 

Is it not reasonable and essential to 
ask the recreation expert, the swimming 
pool instructors, the ‘amusement park 
operator, the school authorities and the 
health officer to take advantage of these 
standards which have been worked out 
by years of experimentation and experi- 
ence and see that they are applied to 
bring the public swimming pools under 
more definite control? 


The “Standards” Rule Wheeling’s Pools 

West Virginia has not reached perfec- 
tion in the field of control of public 
swimming pools both of the indoor and 


comply with the standards or be closed. 
He called in the water filtration plant 
chemist to assist him in checking the 
quality of the pool water daily. In- 
vestigation by state authorities had 
showed many defects, both in the de- 
sign of the existing pools and in the man- 
ner of operation. One “fill and draw” 
pool of the “bathtub” type was sus- 
pected of being the cause of many seri- 
ous eye, ear and nose infections. The 
rule was laid down by the health officer 
that these pools must meet the swim- 
ming pool standards. The result was 
that filters, recirculation and disinfec- 
tion apparatus were installed on the 
“fill and draw” type of pool, and it is 
now the most popular pool in the city 
Close bacteriological supervision has 
been maintained over all the pools 
throughout the city for two years. 

All pools have met the standards, with 
one minor exception, and excellent co- 
operation is being secured now that the 
pool operators have received proper in- 
structions and understand how to work 
ind know they must meet the standards 
The system of having the water plant 
chemist make the regular tests on the 
pool water has proved practical in 
Wheeling, and the extension of this prin- 
ciple is recommended to other cities 
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ABORATORY REPORT ON BACTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSES OF WATER, WHEELING WATER-WORKS do with public swimming pools and 
ee Laasumtieean fon Ghar Gan ing places. In this code the 
’ ECTED AT a6 ben 24 hrs ™ 24 br " ec 48 un n, principles ol bathing-place Sal 
eh ae ac ire enunciated. The design and 
Wha. Park , , struction features which have 
tate | — ound mest satisiactory and the 
004 tions for proportioning the poo! 
Fe dF ge t 9 expected load, are explained. The 
SS Ged fe ~~ _ * tion of inlets and outlets to prevent 
4 Fair Ground Deep | a ae oe a a. > reas, the importance of scum g 
25 Fair Ground Dee wy 0 0 .05 runways and sidewalks, the locati 
Whg: Park. Shallow 30 0 f , { : ’ , 
Wha. Park. Dees 0 Oo , , ( 0 1 equipment for dressing-rooms, ar 
ily Stat Pai Dee . 80 4 f 0 1 scribed in detail. 
July 28 ¥. M.C. A. Pox am ol o 4 @ (Con The different parts of the water 
§ Y.W.C.AJI 20 0 Tr 
July 31 Whe. Park. Shallow 15 0 0 ( 0 l heation system, filters, pumps, 
July 3 Whg. Park. Dee; 0 0 ( ( 0 0 ( Os “4 
July 31 State Fair Shallow 30 0 ’ ( ( 0 05 catcher, piping, suction cleaner, and 
July 31 State Fair Dee; 70 ( 0 0 { { 12 —— snes ; 
uy oF Whe Pak tellos 7S FF 8 a 0 several systems of disinfection, with 
Aug. 3 Wh. Park. Deey 0 860 6 05 relative advantages of each, are bri 
Aug. 3 State Fair Shallow 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 { ( 0 
yo State Fair Dees 77 oO ( ( ( 1 out in the swimming pool stand \ 
Aus yy. M.¢ A. Poo 40 ( { 0 { { 10 p c ; 
— Tecn ey > st =. > ‘oO Moreover, there is a code of pers: 
regulations and the necessary chet £ 
Send for the Standards m your own State Health Depart- tests, the bacteriological control an i 
he swimming pool standards which ment or from the U. 8. Public Health erating practice are included. 7 
‘ ’ ; 
have been set up through the joint Service or the American | > Health * TI tandard 
] ’ ‘ rm ese standards wil also be foun 
studies of the Conference of State Sani- Association They set out peed and original form in THe Muwnicipat Inpex 


tary Engineers and the American Pub concisely the chem stry bactenology pages 476-483 The final revisions 
: ; tions subsequently changed were put 


ible and principles of design which have to 1928 edition, pages 490-491. 


The Old Swimmin’ Hole 


he Health Association are now av 
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Reprinted by special permission from The Saturday Evening Post; copyright, 1928, by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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SORA, CR pI I IES 


The Ownership of Water Meters 


Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia, Makes Study 


“™ECTION 3 of the ordinance intro- 
duced in the City Council of Phila- 
delphia on April 26, 1928, to meter 

services, stipulates “that the cost of 
rnishing, installing and maintaining 
meters provided in this ordinance 
be paid by the respective owners 
properties upon which said meters 
be installed.” At the present time 
rly all the water meters on private 
roperties in Philadelphia are owned by 

e property owners. There are, how- 

er, distinct advantages in city own- 


ership of meters which should be con- 


sidered in Philadelphia as well as in 
other cities before any definite decision 
is made to force ownership upon pro- 
perty holders. 


Responsibility for Maintenance 

At present the responsibility for 
maintaining the meter in Philadelphia 
rests upon the party least benefited by 
keeping it in repair and most poorly 
equipped to maintain it. A meter which 
is out of repair almost invariably regis- 
ters less than the quantity of water pass- 
ing through it, so that the city is likely 
to lose income when a meter is in poor 
repair. While the consumer can avoid 
injuring the meter, he cannot prevent 
wear, nor is he equipped to test the 
meter to discover if wear has caused in- 
accuracy, yet he is responsible for its 
safe keeping. City ownership of meters 
makes them in fact a part of the water- 
works, which is most concerned with 
their condition and which in actual prac- 
tice sees to their maintenance. 


Repairing Meters 

Where water meters are privately 
owned, the city can, of course, test the 
accuracy of a meter and, if necessary, 
repair it at the owner’s expense. When 
a meter is removed from the service pipe 
for repair or for a test of its accuracy, 
it must be returned to the property 
owner, because it belongs to him. In 
1926 in Philadelphia, according to the 
report of the Bureau of Water, 11,586 
meters were repaired at the city shops 
and 4,562 on the premises of consumers. 
Since the property cannot be deprived of 
water while the meter is in the shop, it 
is served temporarily by a direct con- 
nection without the meter. An alter- 
native would be for the city to install 
a temporary meter of its own. It would 
still be necessary for the city to return 
the property owner’s meter and in addi- 
tion it would have to have a sufficient 
stock of meters to replace temporarily 
those being repaired. If the city owned 
the meter, however, a defective meter 


Ih 2 


could be replaced by one 


a single operation, thus avi 


expense and interruption to ser 
necessitated by returning the 
meter 


Other Advantages 

If the citv owned the water 
saving incidental to large quantity 
chasing of meters would ined 
According to the report ol the \ e! 
Bureau 


| Philadelphia 13.769 metere 
services were added in 1926. The n 

ber to be purchased annually wi 
much greater for a number of ve 


rs 


as the ordinance before the Philadelphia 


Council proposes, services not now me- 
tered are metered at the rate of 10.000 4 
month. Presumably also, the city would 
be able to install meters more cheaply 
than can an individual to whom the work 
is only incidental and occasional. The 
city would have direct control over ¢] 
workmanship of installation and over 
the quality of meter installed. It would 
be practicable for the city to select from 
the many kinds of meters made, those 
most suitable for local needs and thereby 
reduce to a minimum the stock of parts 
carried for repairs. 


Difficulty of Change 
Private ownership of meters now in- 
stalled in Philadelphia is an obstacle in 
the way of a change from private to 
municipal ownership. Those consumers 
who have already paid for their meters 
would be unfairly treated if the city in- 
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. n 

n ‘ ners 

esi r the city to own 

th { now in service as it 1s tor it 

se to be lled. Several 

met ve been used by municipali- 

ties in I mies whk n lesired to ac- 

I telv owned meters some 

| nts hased the consumers’ 

meters owing credit on water bills 

ll praised ilue of the meter 

has been refunded, while others have 

cu ntee I nte nee of the meters if 

they nea over tree of cost to the 
plan 


Effect on Water Rates 
The consumer should pay tl 


d he cost of 


the water service which includes in- 
erest on the investment in the meter, 
depreciation and maintenance. He can 

vy this cost of service whollv in his 
water-rates, as where the city owns the 
meters. Or, he can pay it partly in water- 
rates, ] vy in charges for repairs, and 


partly in payment for the meter and its 
installation, as where the consumer owns 
the meters The same elements of cost 
vould be present under both methods, 
ctual practice the advantages of 
city ownership would make possible a 
This means that 
while the water-rates would be higher 


lower cost of service 


with city ownership of meters than with 
private ownership, the cost of the ser- 
vice to the consumer might be less 


Tax-exempt Open Spaces Pay Big Community 
Dividends 


— in general a community gains 
rather than loses by having public 
lands which are exempted from taxation 
is pointed out in the Public Finance Sec- 
tion of a Report on Government, which 
is one of the 1929 publications of the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its Envi- 
rons. The question of exemption of 
properties, both public and private, from 
taxation, is discussed at length in the Re- 
port, since any extensive planning of fu- 
ture public improvements will require the 
setting aside of large tax-exempt areas for 
parks, playgrounds, water-supply, et 
“The fear that reservation of land for 
public use will result in loss of revenues 
because such land is exempted from tax- 
ation,” says the Report, “is largely falla- 
cious. When a large area of land is set 


apart for a park or water-supply reser- 


vation. this does not mean that the pub- 


lic loses revenue from potential building 
land. The reservation being made, the 
effect may actually be to increase the 
areas used for buildings and also to in- 
crease the value of the buildings in a 


municipality, when there 1s 


ace qu ité 


space for development, by reason of the 
greater attractiveness created by the pub- 
lie reservation In any case, the build- 
ings that might go on the land reserved 
simply go elsewhere in the same area 
The public get their revenues from build- 
ing uses just as if no reservation existed 
ind obtain the social advantages of the 
public open space in addition. Public 
iuthorities that resist proposals to re- 


serve ireas of open land in the proper 


places, on the issumption that is such 
land i ntaxable, therefore revenue will 
be los ire defeating their own purpose 
As an imstance the highest issessed 
ilues r capita in the New York re- 
gion are in Westchester County, where the 
| rh ~ nad wate S a 8 
; ; he eragt 
le I il cou! D 
relat il lic r tior What 
er q the av |} 
iter I tan 
s general Die prope hat 
proper! located na ed in I n 
way tha t serves ne 1 
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A MODERN MUNICIPAL MALADY DEMANDING BOTH PREVENTION AND CURE 
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Timing Traffic Lights Correctly 


Selection of Signal Periods Which Will Cause Minimum Delay to Street Traffic 


sents not only an interesting ques- 

tion, but one of vital importance 

obtaining the most benefit from the 

gnals, 
Increased safety will justify delaying 
fic to a reasonable extent, when 
ecessary to that increase in safety. 
Many signal installations, however, 
‘hough increasing safety, are delaying 
trafic more than is necessary, because 
the periods of the signals are too long 
or too short. Since traffic delays are a 
source of inconvenience to everybody, 
and are a real financial loss to transit 
companies and merchants, the officials 
who have this part of the city’s welfare 
in charge will do well to consider care- 
fully whether the traffic signals are 
timed so as to cause no unnecessary de- 
lays. 

Before considering the proper timing 
of the signals, a preliminary question 
presents itself. Should traffic signal 
lights be installed at a given intersec- 
tion, or should they not? At many cor- 
ners expert opinion would disagree. It 
is not within the scope of this article 
to consider the factors for determining 
this question. The author suggests the 
need of some method of measuring the 
performance of a street intersection. En- 
gineers measure the performance of 
heating plants, of ventilating systems, 
and of lighting equipment. ‘Traffic en- 
gineering cannot progress very far un- 
til it has its methods of measuring per- 
formance, for purposes of comparison. 


T= timing of traffic signals pre- 


Timing of Isolated Signals 

The simplest problem on the timing 
of traffic signals is presented by the iso- 
lated signal, that is, a signal which is 
operated independently of any other in- 
tersection signals. The splits, or ratio 
of the length of the Go periods to the 
length of the Stop periods, on these 
isolated signals are generally adjustable 
through a wide range. These splits 
should be set to suit the ratio of traffic 
on the intersecting streets. Where one 
of two intersecting streets carries three 
times as many cars per traffic lane as 
the other, the Go period for that street 
should be approximately three times as 
long, and if the ratio changes during 
parts of the day and the splits are not 
to be changed, an average ratio should 
be taken. This choice of splits seems 
too obvious to mention, but it is sur- 
prising how many isolated signals are 
set with 50-50 splits for 2 to 1 traffic, 


By CHARLES W. NEILL 
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THEORETICAL AVERAGE DELAY PER 
VEHICLE CAUSED BY ISOLATED (INDE- 
PENDENT) TRAFFIC SIGNAL 


Splits, 50-50. Caution periods, 6 seconds 
Traffic flow, 10 vehicles per minute per lane 
A—Average delay if last vehicle of each group 
is held over until next period. 

B—Average delay if last 2 vehicles of each 
group are held over until next period. 

Dotted line is shortest possible cycle to handle 

traffic flow of 10 vehicles per minute 


or 60-40 splits for 4 to 1 traffic. 

Splits which make the period on one 
street too short for a pedestrian to walk 
across the street are probably undesir- 
able. 

After selecting the proper ratio of pe- 
riods for the isolated signals, the ques- 
tion of the length of periods must be 
decided. This solution is less cbvious 
than the splits, but may be more im- 
portant, and because not so obvious 1s 
much more often wrongly decided 


A Formula That Requires Explanation 

There is a simple formula given for 
the traffic delay caused by isolated traf- 
fic signals. This formula is most often 
advanced in the expression, “The delay 
to traffic varies as the length of the pe- 
riod of the signals.” In other words, the 
shorter the signal period, the less the 
traffic will be slowed up by the signal 
installation. Unless the limitations of 
the formula are understood, however, it 
is likely to be misleading. 

This formula is based on the follow- 
ing reasoning. Given an intersection 
with signals having 50-50 splits and uni- 
form flow traffic, half of the vehicles on 
either street will arrive at the intersec- 
tion during the Go period and cross 
without delay. The other half will 


.rT ' } ; ‘+ y ] 
imrive during ne Stop perioag and be 


delayed an average time of one-half of 


the Stop period. Thus the average di 
lay caused by the signals, considering all 
trafhe, on one or both of the intersect 
ing streets, will be one-fourth of the 
period of the signals. To double th 
length of the period will be to double 
the delay 

One error in the above reasoning lies 


in the fact that it neglects the very im- 
portant factor of time lost in st irting 
Actually, the vehicles arriving during 
the Stop period, after their average 
wait of half the signal period, have a 
further loss due to the fact that they 
must wait for the vehicle ahead to 
start and then start themselves. If the 
periods are too short and the traffic 
heavy, the Go period may be over be 
fore the last vehicles in the group have 
started and crossed the intersection 
This means that these vehicles have been 
delayed, as a result of the starting loss 


of the cars in front 


if them, by a time 
equal to the Go period; and. then delay- 
ed, by the Stop signal, for an additional 
signal period, making a total delay of 
more than two signal periods . 

There is a further error in the simple 
formula due to the fact that when the 
Go period begins there are cars banked 
up, waiting to cross the intersection 
According to the above reasoning, all 
cars arriving at the intersection during 
the Go period crossed without delay. 
But during the first part of the Go 
period these banked-up ears will block 
the vehicles coming up behind them 

There is another consideration in the 
case of short signal periods. Every sig- 
nal change involves some loss of time 
in use of the intersection street space. 
The amount of this loss varies over a 
wide range, but it is true that the longer 
signal periods enable a street intersec- 
tion to handle more traffic. This is a 
combined result of the loss due to the 
caution period and the starting loss 

To handle more traffic at the inter- 
section, it may be necessary to lengthen 
the signal periods ; to cause the least 
imount of delay, the periods must be 
short. How is the proper balance to be 
irrived at? 

To compute the delay caused by traf- 
fie signals, even with 50-50 splits and 
uniform flow traffic, the correct equa- 
tions are long and their d>rivation tedi- 
ous. It is not within the scope of this 


irticle to go into a mathematical dis- 
cussion of the question. 
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ill of systems, the mechanical limitat 
re timed the operating mechanism must 
ith such sidered and the range ol discret 


gressive the engineer is narrow. With th: 





the vehicles 


iverage delay 


the shortening 
the average, 
psve holog 
ll traffic 
juations which 
behind will be 
longer delay than the Cine ge ee 
} nresent 
amm, pl =“ CAUTION PERIOD, AT CONNECTICUT AVE. AND CALVERT STREET, WASHINGTON, D.c 
This intersection is the first of a 3-square alternate system recently istalled on Connecticut Ave 


the 





nary alternate system of progress 
traffic, in which the signal lights s! 
green and red at alternate intersect 
and are controlled on a single cir 
the splits must necessarily be 50-50 
every intersection, and the periods 
all intersections the same length. 
Space will not permit a discussior 
the theory of the timing of signal s 
tems. The reasoning applicable to 
isolated signal cannot be applied in 


Li 





e 


entirety, since the system as a wh 
affects the traffic flow at individual 
tersections. The rule for the isolats 
signal given above is applicable to m 
signal systems, but not all. However 
unless the engineer sees a reason in h 
Le : E } particular installation why this rule 


; 
: 


' 
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BANKED-UP VEHICLES STARTING ON ‘GO’ SIGNAL, AT ISOLATED-SIGNAL unter. t ®PPly, he will probably get sat 
SECTION, WISCONSIN AVENUE AND MACOMB STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. factory results by its application. 





ver behind to get ahead, and the 


ver ihead to prevent it 


Signals properly timed for rush-hour 
tions may run unnecessarily long 
ds during other times of day. When 


— 
ieee 
— 
— 
=~ 

the timing should be changed 





iy. If this is not possible, 
fair average should be taken. There 


feeling among many motorists, which 





probably justified in some cases, 
gainst having a thousand drivers 
ived an average ol lilteen seconds each 
rr a total time loss of over four hours, 
which could all be prevented in less than 
four minutes by an intelligent police- 
man with a key to the traffic control 
hox 
Mechanical Limitations in Progressive 
Systems 
Many of the factors to be considered 


in the case of the isolated signal ure also 


GROUP OF VEHICLES EXPANDING ON STARTING, AT SAME INTERSECTION 
The car on the right foreground is one of the White House automobiles 
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Milwaukee's Municipal Quarry 


By P. M. JOHANNING 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, DepaRTMENT oF Pustic Works, MILWAUKEE. Wis 


MUNICIPAL stone quarry has 
been operated by the city of 
Milwaukee since 1923. During 

the six years, including 1928, 202,332% 
cubie yards of crushed stone has been 
produced and delivered at an average 
cost of $1.72 per cubic yard. 

No doubt a large number of operators 
of quarries believe that the city should 
not be interested in quarrying, and that 
this should be a private enterprise op- 
erated for profit; or that the city is 
competing with private enterprises. It 
is doubtful that the principal reason for 
starting a quarry was financial gain or 
economy; possibly some expected such 
results. There were other considerations 
involved in the matter. 


work suffered, and in a great number of of producing and delivering stone, and 
cases, delivery was neglected. This all ex; 
should not be considered as a criticism erating, are charged against this fund 


of the Central Board of Purchases. but In the case of selling stcne from this 


ense considered necessary lor Op 


is a conditicn resulting from the natural quarry, it is merely a transfer to other 


laws of supply and demand city departments The county receives 
By operating its own quarry, the city ® small amount of this stone for use in 
can produce stone and utilize it to the the park in which the quarry is located, 


best advantage. There is no need of a 2nd for repairs of the nearby highways 
stock pile or a surplus, or waste. of a 





certain size. There is no rehandling Production 

poor stone can be utilized in places The city has produced and delivered 
where poor stone fulfills the require- .iched stone i cost, as follows 
ments. Stone can be selected that is t 

advantage. As a result of these advan Cubic Yard 

tages, the city’s quarry operates each 1923 11,168 $15 
working day during the year when the a ys ‘ myo 7 
weather is not too severe. Of the 305 192 26,685 49,373.40 
































VIEWS LOOKING WEST AND EAST IN THE MILWAUKEE MUNICIPAL QUARRY 


Reasons for Estabiishing the Quarry 

The Central Board of Purchases is 
organized according to the Wisconsin 
state law and operates accordingly, get- 
ting the lowest prices. It found, by ex- 
perience, that crushed stone could be 
purchased cheapest in the early spring, 
and bids were taken and contracts 
awarded accordingly. These bids were 
on the year’s requirements. The ven- 
dors naturally quoted their lowest prices 
in order that they might get this busi- 
ness. The low bidder was given a con- 
tract. As the season progressed, con- 
tractors began to require large amounts 
of stone on short notice and were will- 
ing to pay a premium, which the city 
could not do. Consequently, the city 
got the surplus and in times of short- 
age got nothing, and therefore the city 


working days in 1928S, crushed stone was at a 153 76, : 
produced on 252 days, 19 days were lost — ” ane — 
on account of making changes in the Potal for 6 years 202,332% $347,938.92 
plant, and 34 were lost on account of The average cost has been $1.72 per 
weather conditions. vard for the 6 years. The average ccst 
per yard was increased in 1928 over the 
Location revious year, by %-cent per yard 
The stone quarry is located on prop- to an unjust stripping charge of 2 
erty owned by Milwaukee County. cents per yard, which should be distrib 
This land was originally purchased for ( 
an airport, but has been transformed The above figures do not include 
into, and is being used as, a park and est depreciation, tax or Ve 
public golf course. The city pays the These items, if definite statements 
county a royalty of 10 cents per yard) mac cause yume! y 
for each yard of crushed ston i never be settled. The ci Vs 
The funds for operating the quarry | county a rovaltv. therefore it d 
are set up as a rotary fund at the be e unfair to consider interest, depletion 
ginning of each year, but this amount on the real estate. The city when 
must be returned to the general city borrowing money pays less than 4% 


4 


fund at the end of each year. All costs jer cent interest. The amounts invested 
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THE MILWAUKEE MUNICIPAL QUARRY AND CRUSHER HOUSE, BUILT IN 1924 


during 1923-28 were 


1923 $18,664.28 for 5 years 
1924 37 428.82 4 + 
1925 8,336.66 3 

1926 24,680.03 2 

1927 14,524.56 1 year 
1928 3,101.24 


At 4% per cent, the interest amounts 
to $14,107.08, or about 6.97 cents per 
yard 

lfa depres iation of 10 per cent 1s as- 
sumed on all machinery and buildings 
and all improvements, this amounts to 
$32,166.48, or 15.9 cents per yard. 

\ll maintenance charges and insur- 
ance and royalty are included in the cost 
ol operation. 

Services rendered to the quarry by 
other city employees which are not 
charged direct to the quarry have been 
estimated by some unfavorable to the 
proposition as $20,296.00 for 6 years, or 
10 cents per vard 

The total of the above four items— 
cost of operation, interest, depreciation 
and services rendered—is $2.05 per 


eubie vard 


Net Saving to City, and Effect on Local 
Market 

\ price has been set at $2.25, which is 
charged to the various departments per 
cubic yard of stone delivered. This 
price was determined from the market 
quotations and was found to be an av- 
erage price. Accordingly, a net saving 
of $40,466.50 has been produced in six 
years. To express this differently—10 
per cent more stone was used to im- 
prove 10 per cent more streets without 
additional cost. 

No mention has been made of the ef- 
fect of this proposition on the local 
market. The stone produced in the 
city’s quarry is used only for work done 
by city departments. Contractors pur- 
chase stone from privately owned quar- 
ries for all contract work. Much more 


stone is used on contract work than by 
city departments. 

A larger amount of stone was prc- 
duced in 1928 because of better operat- 
ing conditions. Operations in 1928 show 
a 33% per cent increase in production 
over 1927. The expense of operating 
has been decreased by using horses to 
pull the cars. This, when the accounts 
are adjusted properly, will improve the 
figures for the previous years 


Investment in Equipment 


The investments for each year, as 
given above, are accounted for as fol- 
lows: 

1923—One of the city’s portable 
crusher plants (with an old roller for 
power) was sent to the quarry. This 
crusher was purchased originally for 
crushing old paving material for re-use. 
The plant operated long enough to de- 
termine the quality of stone and to show 
that it was a practical proposition to 
install a crushing plant at this location. 
Later a concrete bin was built, the old 
portable crusher was installed as a sta- 
tionary crusher, and the general ar- 
rangement and equipment provided for 
extensions the following year. The Elec- 
tric Company, after hesitation, con- 
structed a power line at its expense. 
This power line has since been paid for 
by the city, to the entire satisfaction 
of the Electric Company. The old roller 
formerly used for power was traded in 
on other equipment. The purchaser 
made an allowance, expecting the engine 
to operate satisfactorily, but finally re- 
sold the roller at less than $7 per ton. 
The expenditures charged to equipment 
purchases for this year were $18,664.28. 

1924-——The investments for this year 
include a No. 6 and a No. 4 crusher, a 
casoline shovel, an air compressor and 
a pump. The total expended for the 
vear was $37,428.82. 


1929 





1925.—The expenditures for this y: 
include a blast hole drill, the constr 
tion of a dust bin and the installat 
of an electric motor on the gaso 
shovel. These items, together with oth 
minor items, amount to $8,336.66 

1926.—A larger crusher was insta] 
this year. This, together with 
changes and additions necessary, « 
$24,680.03. 

1927.—On account of the crushi) 
plant’s being located so close to the 
quarry, a vertical hoist was instal 
which, with cars, cost $11,520.00. Tota 
purchases, $14,524.56. 

1928.—Purchases consisted of an ele 
vator, a scraping screen, two stone cars 
and construction work—$3,101.24. 

The above figures cover initial invest 
ments and are not included in operating 
costs. 

These investments, 1923 to 1928 in- 
clusive, amount to $106,735.59. 

History of Quarry Proposition 

Although the municipal stone quarry 
was not a reality until 1923, the subject 
was discussed as far back as 1911, and 
therefore a brief résumé of its history is 
given below. This history consists of 
articles published in Milwaukee papers: 

Sentinel, December 23, 1911.—‘The 
city will purchase 161 acres from John 
R. Zimmermann for $58,000. An addi- 
tional $40,000 will be required to equip 
2 plant.” 

Leader, April 8, 1912.—“The land con- 
tract was signed for the farm purchase 
The initial payment of $8,000 was paid.” 

Sentinel, March 27, 1913.—“Commis- 
sioner of Public Works Simmons re- 
ported that ten cents per yard can be 
saved to the city on a 
quarry.” 

Daily December 9, 1913.— 
“Commissioner of Public Works Sim- 
mons recommended purchase of Davis 
Brothers quarry at Lannon for $18,000. 
The second payment was not made on 
the Zimmermann property, and clear 
title reverted to owner.” 

Leader, September 10, 1917—“Re- 
quest for money into 1918 budget for 
municipal quarry.” 

Leader, Ovtober 10, 1923—$9,000 
voted to purchase equipment for quarry 
on county-owned airport park.” 

(The county purchased the Zimmer- 
mann farm, formerly purchased on land 
contract by the city. This was pur- 
chased as an aeroplane landing field.) 

Journal, September 12, 1924— 
“County and city officials disagree as 
to depletion charge. County asks 


municipal 


News, 


twenty cents per cubic yard.” 

Leader, July 15, 1925—*Result of 
above argument, city officials attempt 
to purchase F. H. Hartung quarry for 
$40,000.” 
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How an Old Inn in a Little Town Woke Up to 
Find Itself a Community House 


The Story of a Generous Gift and a Delightful Early Nineteenth Century Building Which 
Met a Real Need in Elizabethtown, Ky. 
By HOWELL and CELIA TAYLOK 


N your town is there an austere, 

Victorian mansion or a rambling 

livery stable that has ceased func- 
tioning? Or perhaps a fine old dwelling 

pioneer days, or an ex-some-other village 
kind of building that is too good to tear 
down but has outlived the purpose for 
which it was originally intended? If 
there is—and many an American town 
boasts of several,—it can be made te 
pay a tangible dividend in usefulness, 
fill the gap created by the period of 


ognized the 


house 


cousin, 


all of 


irchitectural merit. Dr. William All 
Pusey of Chicago, a former resident, re 
need for such a 
and supplied it by presenting to the 


building 


a pleasant old inn, car 


stored and remodeled as a community 


Associated with him were Mrs 
Pusey, his brother, Dr 
and Dr. Hill Hastings of Los Angeles, a 


Brown Pusey, 


whom had spent their 
childhood within call of the windows ot 


the delightful old building which Li: 


economic necessity which changes resi- coln Norcott Hall, an architect of Ch 
dence districts into business, and there- cago, has given such thoughtful treat 
by perform a lasting service to the com- ment 


munity. 

Such was the case in Elizabethtown, 
Ky., and accordingly a lot of wandering 
but worthy civic organizations have 
been given a permanent home, and the 
village itself an inspiring building of real 


history and 
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STREET VIEW OF THE HOUSE 

The old tavern and residence of early 19th century days needed 

only the careful study of a thoughtful architect to make it the 

delightful building that is now a memorial to the parents and 
grandparents of Dr. William Allen Pusey and his associates 


With a thrilling background of early 


quaint architectural 


charm that comes as one of the few re- 
maining local legacies from a period of 
good design, Hill Tavern, dating about 
1808, provided a splendid opportunity t 


itl 


GROUND FLOOR AND 
GARDEN PLAN 
Almost every community has 
some old building that can 
be converted into a useful 
community house. This old 
residence and inn had a 
background of local history 
in Elizabethtown which 
helped to tie it to the towns- 
people. Many structures of 
this kind have latent pos- 
sibilities that can be devel- 
oped if carefully studied. 
Notable success was achieved 
in this case not only in re- 
storing a well-designed 
house, but in making it a 
useful modern structure 
without marring its beauty. 
As one visitor stated, ‘‘Its 
soul has been handled 
gently.’’ Lincoln Norcott 
Hall was the architect 





GARDEN AND REAR VIEW, BROWN-PUSEY HOUSE, ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 
The new garden with its pavilion and interesting flagstone walks provides a pleasant spot 


for out-of-door summer functions 
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lence i rreat marks | { 
vhere 1 cant crashed nr gh 
On the doorstep of this old tavern, now 
known as Brown-Pusey House, s 
Aunt Beck” Stonel ne of the ¢ 
bears to whom the house is dedicated, t 
lefy a Union general who demanded h 
dinner ten munutes early 
As far as possible the origu plan of 
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A Convincing Example 
no one thing has been mot 
ng to the pecple of Westchester 
ed and ivantages ol compre- 
t inning ¢ rsigh ed sc ale 
Set na enjoy re benents ol 
e splendid accomplishments of the 


Westchester County Park Commission 


I \ though it has been function- 
ing for cnly about five vears, the actual 
chievements of the Park Commission 
have been no less than phenomenal. Al- 
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CAMPBELL SCOTT 


\DVI ( ORATIO? 
( nt s ervis I 
‘ some fot ' ns 
= e purposes he Cc 
, rood g M 
c th 
{ mi f eel ( I 
ere ns \ I \ 
y I ities | benefits 
l rovide for the ten or more larg 
I ns Oo! st preserves, 
he several golf courses, bathing beaches 
kes, rect n fields and 
rh 8 er 16.000 ( ind hav 
ee! ed and 140 miles of pat 
~ 7 ete T The 
It is eved that 1 e in th 
verld has so comprehensive 1 costly 
rk t recre ! er rey 
ertaken In a comy rable re 
Not only have the businesslike meth- 
ods of the Park Commission and th 
nd beauty of its accomplish 
ments served as an inspiration to th 
many communities touched by the svs 
em to improve their own local condi- 
ons, but they have set a pace for the 
( nty Supervisors and their engineers, 
specially in building more and better 


highwavs Likewise, the several rail- 
road and transit companies serving the 
ounty ible will- 
with the 

county and municipal authorities in im- 


ire showing a commend 
collaborate 


ingness to 


State, 


* For ther of this deve 











accounts y pment see 

e following articles in Tue Awmeatcan Crrr: 
How a County Planning Federation Is Function- 
ng June, 1927, p. 830; “Tibbetts Brook Park. 
Westchester County,” September, 1927, p. 380; 
Problems in Separation of Highway Grade Cross- 
ngs March, 1928, p. 75 Westchester County 
Completes a New Amusement Park by Reclaiming 
Rye Beach,”” July, 1928, p. 137; and “Community 
Recreation—A Wisely Human, Wisely Industrial, 


Wisely Economic Thing,” November 83 
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Elizabethtown has a_ populatior 
000, so it is possible to bring toget 
he principal interests of the comn 
careful administratio1 
building, thus making it a real « 
nity center. Dances, parties, lect 
luncheons and all 

held there. Perma 


dquarters of the Publie Library 


men’s 


siness 
eetings are 
d Cross, and Women’s Club have 
H 


isant garden has been incl 


een established at Brown-Pusey 
\ ple: 
the general scheme, which provi 


ful adjunct to the property tor 


lcor summer functions. Collabor 
vith Mr. Hall in its design 
nee S. Hill, and Mrs. Pusey su 

tended its construction and planting 


Record-Breaking Planning, Zoning and Building 
Code Activities in Westchester County, N. Y. 


New York 


and extending their facilities 
eliminating dangerous grade 
Negotiations are reported as 

now being carried on between the N« 
York Central Railroad and the County 
Supervisors for the electrification of th 
Harlem Railroad from White Plains t 
Brewster. This improvement will result 
in the northernmost parts of the county 
eing brought from fifteen to fifty min- 
ites closer to Grand Central Termina 
in immense advantage to commuters 


proving 
nd 


rossings. 


in 


A Zoned County Area 
The various civil subdivisions of the 
inty have not been backward in re 
ing the incalculable whi 
would undoubtedly result from the es 


benefits 


tablishment of building districts and 1 
strictions in their communities. Nearly 
the entire area of the county has been 
zcned—twenty-five or more zoning ord 
nances already being in effect and sev 
eral more “in the mill.” 

Twenty-two planning boards have al- 
ready been organized and two or three 
others are about to be created. Nearly 
ill the existing boards are members 0! 

county planning federation organized 
late in 1926, which already has accom- 
plished much toward encouraging and 
coordinating the activities of the mem- 
ber boards, 

Within the last year Mount Kisco, 
Briarcliff Manor, White Plains and 
Bronxville have completed and adopted 
comprehensive plans, and Scarsdale has 
a partial plan. Similar plans have been 
completed for Port Chester and Rye 
and are now ready for adoption by the 
Village Trustees. Comprehensive plans 
are nearly completed for New Rochelle, 
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M maroneck 


ind the town of 
Bedford In these the 
plan is being prepared on a budgetary 
basis and practically all include zoning 
ordinances and building codes 


Irvington 
each of 


cases 


Working Toward a County Plan 
In developing these plans for the vari- 
ous communities the city } 


lanners have 
constantly in mind 


the desirability of 


coordinating them with one another and 
with the pl 


ins of the County Park Com- 





SECRETARY, Mt 


REPORT on the method of se- 
lecting patrolmen in Syracuse, 
N. Y., was recently submitted 
by the Municipal 
to the Civil Commission, at 
whose request the study was made. The 


tesearch Commission 
Service 


Civil Service Commission has indicated 
that a number of the recommendations 
will be adopted. Because of the ap- 
plicability of these recommendations to 
police departments generally, a sum- 


mary of the more important points cov- 
ered in the report are here given: 


l. Age 
age limit should be 
21 ind the 


to 29 


of Candidates—The minimum 


lowered from 23 to 
maximum age limit from 32 

Although there is some disagree- 
with reference to the best mini- 
insistence upon youth in re- 
policemen is generally found 
wherever effective police departments are 
maintained. In New York City, Boston, 
St. Paul and Berkeley, the minimum age 
is 21. Lieutenant Murray of the New 
York Police the 
that men and 25 make the 
best material for policemen. Young men 
are more readily trained and molded than 
are men over 30. 

2. Residence—Residence requirements 
bear no relation whatever to police duty 
When the number of applicants is not 
large enough from which to pick quali- 
fied men, the present law requiring a local 
residence of at least two years should be 
abolished 

3. Ed 


eighth 


ment 
mum age, 


cTruiting 


Academy 
between 21 


is of opinion 


ication. — Completion of the 
grade or its equivalent was rec- 


omme nded as a 


minimum requirement 
Detroit has such a requirement, and 
Lynchburg, Va., accepts only those who 
have had a high school training or its 


equivalent. 

4. Experience. — Manual occupations 
count for little as a basis for experience 
in making observations and 


exercising 
judgment in taking police action. It is 
suggested, therefore, that little or no 


weight be given experience until studies 
are made to determine what things in the 
past experience of a man are indicative 
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mission, the State Highway Depart- 
ment, the railroads and the County En- 
gineer. It is the hope that before long 
as more of the municipalities go in for 
comprehensively planning for their fu- 
ture needs, the individual plans may be 
blended into a homogeneous whole which 
will eventually develop into a 
hensive county plan 

In New York State, under the latest 
planning acts, the basis of all municipal 


compre- 


and the control of future sub- 


planning 





Important Considerations in the Selection 


of Patrolmen 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 


NIcIPAL RESEARCH CoM MISSION 


of success as a policeman No credit 
should be given for army or navy exper- 
ence in rating “education and training.” 
Candidates who have had such experience 
should be ranked ibove those on the 
eligible list having the same final rating 
but no army or navy experience 

5. Ord of Various Tests—Various 
parts of the examination should be given 


in the following order: intelligence test; 
aptitude tests; medical examination; 
character investigation; and pe rsonal in- 
terview. Applicants who fail in any test 
should not be allowed to continue in the 
next part 

6 The Intelligence Test Police work 
is no longer the guard or watch activity 
it was a number of years ago. A police 
officer has to read, understand, interpret 
and apply complex laws, ordinances and 
regulations. He has to prevent crime, ap- 
prehend lawbreakers and give evidence in 
court. Intelligence tests were used in the 
army to advantage and are now used by 
many business concerns. They are also 
being adopted as a matter of standard 
practice by civil service commissions 
Among police departments, the Berkeley, 
Calif., Police Department used in- 
telligence for a number of years 
with very satisfactory results. Either the 
Army Alpha test or the Otis Group In- 
telligence Scale (advanced form) is su- 


has 


tests 


gested for use in eliminating the palp- 
ably unfit men. 
7. Aptitude Tests. — Aptitude tests 


should be given to those who pass the in- 
telligence test. The purpose of the apti- 
tude test is to find out whether the can- 
didate has such mental qualifications that 
he will be likely to do his work efficiently 
after having learned his duties in the po- 
lice school and by actual experience. Such 
tests also act as a check on the intelli- 
gence test. An example of an aptitude 
test is the observation test devised by the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion. It consists of fifteen questions re- 
lating to conditions shown in a drawing 
of a street accident or of a crime being 
committed. Other aptitude tests suggested 
were: an understanding of printed matter 
test, consisting of questions based on a 
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division of land (and consequent! 
future minor street layouts) lies 

official map. On this map must 
shown existing and proposed str 
thoroughfares, parks and parkways 
all the recent comprehensive plar 
undertakings in Westchester, the | 
aration and adoption of the official : 
has been the first aim of accom; 
ment. The accompanying illustr 
shows a typical example of such a 1 
for the village of Mamaroneck. 


UNIVERSITY 





crime situation written up in newspa 
style; the Toops-Pintner directions tes 
a number-copying test; a memory test 
and a social intelligence test. All the 
tests are in short answer form. 

Mental tests should be given first 
they can be more easily, cheaply and 
quickly given and scored than the med 
ical test. The Bureau of Public Person- 
nel Administration believes that mental 
tests also constitute a safer basis for weed- 
ing out the unfit than any medical test 

8. Psychiatric Examination. — The 
Civil Service Commission should consider 
the advisability of giving a psychiatric 
test. Chief August Vollmer of the 
Berkeley Police Department has - stated 
that “without a thorough psychiatric ex- 
amination, it is possible for men with 
mental abnormalities to get on the force 
Stupidity, helplessness, and frequent lack 
of moral courage of men on the force 
contribute to the hypercritical and un- 
sympathetic attitude of the public toward 
policemen.* 

9. Medical Ezamination—In addition 
to the excellent medical standards in usé 
in Syracuse, a blood pressure test should 
be required. More careful inquiries 
should be made into family and persona! 
history. Applicants should not be re- 
quired to pay for the medical examina- 
tion. A part-time position of medical 
examiner should be created under the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The only physical tests now given are 
for height and weight. Tests for strength 
and ability, although of some value, are 
not considered worth the additional time 
and expense required to give them. A 
man may be in excellent health and yet 
not be able to perform certain physical 
feats because he would not be in training 
for such unusual tasks. 

Finger prints should be taken of those 
who pass the medical tests. Finger prints 
can be used later in connection with the 
investigation of the applicant’s character. 

10. Character Investigation. — This 
work is now handled by two patrolmen 
assigned by the chief of police. It was 
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egested that this function be transferred 
the civil service commission and a man 
ined in personnel work employed to 
estigate applicants for the position of 
eman as well as policeman. Last year 
irly $3,000 was spent by the city in 
laries for the investigation of appli- 
nts for the positions of policeman and 
eman alone. An investigator under the 

ivil Service Commission could also in- 

estigate applicants for other positions. 

The investigator should be armed with 

e following information concerning each 

ndidate :t 

1. Finger print classification—used to 
secure criminal record, if any. 

2. Names and addresses of all former 
employers, together with dates when em- 
ployed by each. 

3. List of all addresses at which ap- 
plicant has resided since the age of six- 
teen. 

4. Names and addresses of all individ- 
uals who have signed character vouchers 
on behalf of the applicant. 

The investigator should personally in- 
~FLetter from Bruce Smith, National Lnstitute 
of Public Administration, dated April 6, 1928. 


terview present and former employers 
neighbors, associates, and character ref- 
erences of the applicant. Inasmuch as ap- 
plicants always give references who will 
be favorable, the investigator should ask 
these references for the names of other 
persons known to them who are acquainted 
with the applicant. These persons should 
be interviewed also. Former school teach- 
ers or principal of the applicant should 
be consulted, if possible, to learn what 
his progress, character, and temperament 
were while attending school. Telephone 
conversations are advisable if an inter- 
view is impracticable 

The applicant’s finger prints should be 
put on forms of a different size or color 
than the form used for criminal records 
and sent to the Division of Criminal 
Identification, State Department of Cor- 
rections, to the New York City Bureau 
of Identification, and to the Bureau of 
Investigation, United States Department 
of Justice. The forms should be clearly 
marked so that they will not be mistaken 
for criminal records. Better cooperation 
will be secured if the finger prints ar 
sent out by the police department. 
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11. Personal Interview—The personal 
interview conducted by the civil service 
commission should be the final “weeding- 
out.” The application of the candidate, 
the report on the character investigation 
ind all other information concerning him 
should be before the Commission during 
the interview. The interview should be 
used in the main, however, to determine 
the suitability of the candidate’s person- 
ility, ippearance, approach, poise, re- 
sponse, ability to express himself orally, 
ete. A set of questions was suggested for 
ise in “drawing out” the candidate 


The report of the Research Commis- 
sion suggested that the Civil Service 
Commission cooperate with the Police 
Department in rating 50 or more patrol- 
men to determine the success in police 
work of those who were selected 
through the mental tests suggested in 
the report. It would then be possible 
to calculate the correlation between the 
estimate of success in police work and 
the scores for the individual tests and 
the tests as a whole. 


The Clamor for Industries—Meeting It with 


N appeal for, and an example of, 
A thorough study and research on 
the part of municipalities seek- 
ing to expand industrially have been 
presented recently by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
city of Harrisburg, Pa., respectively. 
The Chamber, in one of its bulletins, 
suggests that much trouble and lost mo- 
tion might be avoided if those commu- 
nities which are industrially ambitious 
cculd be induced to make a study of the 
national industrial picture before 
launching a campaign for local industrial 
development. Although the majority of 
chamber of commerce members in the 
average community demand any factory, 
the bigger the better, the alert local sec- 
retary realizes the difficulty of satisfying 
this persistent craving for growth. 


Is the City Suited to the Industry? 

“How shall a sound balance be pre- 
served in this clamor for more indus- 
tries?” the National Chamber asks. 
“Perhaps it may be found in this prin- 
ciple: that the duty cf the chamber of 
commerce is not alone to those citizens 
who demand factories—not even pri- 
marily to them. Its first duty is to the 
whole community, and in contemplating 
the location of a new industry, the whole 
community can best be served by con- 
sidering first the interest of the industry 
itself. The primary question should not 
be, How will this industry benefit the 
grocers and department store owners of 
the town? but, What factors exist in 
this town which will insure the perma- 
nence and success of the industry?” 


Common Sense 


Such a concept, the National Cham- 
ber believes, might lead to a considera- 
tion of the whole industrial question and 
to a lessening of ill-timed industrial ef- 
forts that are harmful both to the local 
organization and to the community. In 
the final analysis, the national organiza- 
tion considers the problem as one worthy 
of “careful study and research.” 


Harrisburg Investigating Thoroughly 
Such sentiments evidently predcmi- 
nate also among the civic leaders of 
Harrisburg, judging from the report 
made by Daniel N. Casey, Secretary of 
the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Secretaries’ Association. 
In Harrisburg, a committee of 100 has 
agreed to study the fundamentals of in- 
dustrial expansion by making a thorough 
survey of the problem. To obtain the 
maximum of efficiency, this general com- 
mittee has been divided into six subsidi- 
ary bodies, each of which is investigat- 
ing a particular aspect of the subject. 
These subcommittees are concentrating 
on such phases of industrial expansion 
as the industrial fund, the industrial bu- 
reau, expansion of present productive 
industries, additions to, and losses of, 
productive industries, sites and buildings 
available for industrial growth, and 
nearby supplies of natural resources. 
As an indication of the complexities 
facing the committeemen, Mr. Casey 
mentioned a few of the issues, under each 
of the subheadings, which are confront- 
ing them. Those committeemen study- 
ing the industrial fund question wish to 


ascertain whether such a fund is neces- 
sary to industrial progress, whether con- 
tributions should be limited to local con- 
cerns, and whether the fund should be 
used to expand existent industries or to 
attract new ones, etc. 


Factors to Be Considered 

The committee on an industrial bureau 
is anxious to determine whether the cost 
of such a bureau in Harrisburg would 
be commensurate with the results ob- 
tainable. Those studying the possible 
expansion of present productive indus- 
tries seek to learn just what products 
made in that city can be used by other 
local concerns. A complete list of po- 
tential sites and facilities for new indus- 
tries and for those old ones which con- 
template expansion, is the primary con- 
cern of the committee on sites and build- 
ings. The business men investigating 
natural resources are determining what 
raw materials can be drawn upon by 
Harrisburg manufacturers within a con- 
venient area, and what resources exists 
that might attract new establishments 
to Harrisburg. Finally, the group on ad- 
ditions to, and losses of, productive re- 
sources, is seeking the reasons why in- 
dustries went to Harrisburg in the first 
placed and why those which have moved 
away or have closed, did so. 

Only when these subcommittes have 
completed their studies and reported 
their findings to the parent body, are 
recommendations and methods for an 
industrial promotion program in order, 
Mr. Casey contends. And in this he is 
in accord with the National Chamber. 
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’ Mr. Fishman’s definition of the 
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. and convicted, one is dismayed to find that he prevailing practice ol 
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as made to local penal institutions which as a oversight of male attendants 
‘ whole maintain no decent standard of the scheme which one find 
' - care. Local self-government is something many states of paying the 
. which we all prize, but it is sheer folly to a per diem sum for beard 
naan cep assume that an allocation of governmental each prisoner without specif) 
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( 1H () a4 ' > 5 little f < oC > ry 
, and state, made centuries ago in England, little, food is to be given him 
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necessarily holds for us now. Shifts are, If the test of our civiliza 
I es SO! - : > relig s » tre 
as we know, constantly being made. It and of our religion is the t1 
. ver twice as n riso : , nt accorde “isoners lov 
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. h : the United States, and of England as well, institutions, then we should hid 
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oe , points to the conclusion that the individual our heads in sham« scien 
ullerences Det en the . ‘ re netrate >} 
states should take over the entire care of has not yet penetrated the jail 
f ean ii ti : ° ° . . ralle ave ke all er 
all their convicted prisoners. It is essen- its walls have kept out all 
en here oting . “ 3 ‘ . 4 , x } 
tl ‘ies ng tial to catch more criminals, but it is cer- lightenment, and a religion th 
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; ting trial and tha 2 them in institutions which mereiy make conditions as are here set for 
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ent a efiort to find em : } sarahi , , ty 
3 - reathen worship of empty 
ot « te ie. oes Frank O. Lowpen. 
forms. 
O vise they are for the most 
| (Eprroansa Nore.—In the Committee 
ndistinguishable fr e - - 
“ iguishable om m th port of the National Crime Commis 
nd must be considered a part ol the most degraded and hardened Usu- on “Institutions for Short-Term Offenders f 
| —— . . . s . 3 0 ad, several igte 
he problem which the jail presents ally swarming with bedbugs. roaches. lic« which this article has been compiled veral } 
. : : are devoted to descriptions from official sources 
ily everything, therefore, which ®2d other vermin; has an odor of disin- disgraceful conditions in municipal and « 
ve to say about the jail applies fectant and filth which is appalling; sup- penal institutions in various states.) 
} s ‘ . ports ir complete idleness countless thou- 
equal force to these other institu- , : 
s. They are indeed rt and | sands of able-bodied men and women, and The Importance of Jails and Other 
s * MUO’ ya ana parce 7 + : . . 
er . generally affords ample time and opportu- Local Institutions 
e saine difficult situation with which alte ( vedi 9 ‘ let 
O ASS li s omp ‘ ir : ~ ¥ 
ist deal , ee a oe In order to visualize to the full the 
in every kind of viciousness and crime. A ; Leah tien 
harm that this particular penal institu 
melting pot in which the worst elements 
What Is a Jail? of the raw material in the criminal world “©” doing to society, we must not 
The best definition of the jail which ° brought forth blended and turned out 1" enpotsanse oe em of punish 
we | vet seen is that of J h F_ im absolute perfection.’ ment. The following table will help to 
tL 5© S av OL Josepn fF . 
Fis} ' make this clear. 
s un, who for many years was the 
: Ay : After visiting hundreds of jails while . : 
sole inspector of prisons for the United ween fear Bederal peiecs af ened COMMITMENTS DURING A SIX-MONTHS 
, ; ; . OKINE aite edera Tisone;rs, avei- yi ‘ 
States Government. He defines the jail ae 
on: Rellieme ing from coast to coast and from the Commit- .Per Cent 
Canadian boundary to the Gulf of Mex- Class of Institution ments Distribution 
bax as, Wits eR Federal prisons 2,003 1.2 
“Jau An unbe lievably filthy institu- Ico, Mr. Fishman insists that the above State prisons 12,290 7.4 
tion in which are confined men and definition will apply to fully eighty-five oo ates r 
“ ee . ; ye . " State farms . 7 
women serving sentence for misdemean- per cent of the jails of the country. County jails 57,761 34.7 
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Municipal jails 38,971 23.4 
‘Younty workhouses 13,524 8.1 
Municipal workhouses 21,315 12.8 
County farms and chain 
gangs 6,582 4.0 
Municipal farms and stock- 
sdes 6,269 3.8 
Total 166,356 100.0 


The figures, it should be noted, cover 
only the first six months of 1923, these 
being the latest figures compiled by the 
U.S. Census Bureau. To obtain a com- 
plete picture for the year it would be 
necessary at least to double the number 
of commitments to each class of institu- 
tions. Indeed, the Bureau of the Census 
estimates the total number of commit- 
ments for the year to all institutions at 
357,493, or slightly more than twice 
the number committed during the first 
half of the year. The per cent distribu 
tion is, however, the important thing 

To county and municipal jails were 
committed 58.1 per cent of the entire 
total. County and municipal work- 
houses, farms, chain gangs, etc., received 
an additional 28.7 per cent. Now, as 
we have said, this second set of local 
penal institutions is practically indis- 
tinguishable from the jail, differing only 
in that they do not serve as houses of 
detention for individuals awaiting trial 
and that they contain fewer idle prison- 
ers. We have then to reckon with the 
fact that 86.6 per cent of all commit- 
ments during the six months’ period 
were to jails or similar institutions, a 
total estimated for the year by the 
Bureau of the Census at 319,908. All 
told, there are only 102 federal prisons, 
state prisons and reformatories, a paltry 
few in comparison with the 3,571 local 
institutions. To these 102 federal or 
state institutions were made, it is esti- 
mated, 37,585 ccmmitments, somewhat 
less than one-eighth the number of com- 
mitments to the jails, workhouses, 
camps, ete. These facts should be kept 
in mind when we “point with pride” to 
what the United States has done in the 
field of penology. Actually, our typical 
institution, the one on which we rely 
most heavily to protect society from 
crime, is not the reformatory or state 
prison, but the jail, an institution far 
inferior to any that can be found in 
Europe. We boast of our enlightenment 
and our freedom from old-world con- 
servatism, but actually we are now main- 
taining a penal institution hoary with 
the age of centuries, an institution which 
England abandoned over fifty years ago 


Characteristics of Misdemeanant 
Prisoners 


Jails, workhouses and other local in- 
stitutions for misdemeanant prisoners 
deal largely with males. According to 
the Bureau of the Census, but 8.2 per 
cent of the commitments to them were 
females. Nevertheless, we should realize 
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that the women prisoners, though smal! 
in number, add greatly to the difficulties 
of administration. Scattered about 
these predominantly male institutions 
they are a perpetual source o! 1 
venience and of danger. Over half of 
the entire group of men and womer 
51.2 per cent to be exact, are under 35 
years of age; 74.6 per cent under 45 
years. The group as a whole is not old 
presumably much could yet be don 

this material 
obstacle. There 1s, however! 1 rather 
ippalling number among them who ar 
The Bureau of the Census 


places this number at 46.8 


Certainly age is 1 


recidivists 


the total for whom prior ccmmitments 
were reported. A careful study of th 
jail population of New York Stat 
dicates that this per cent is to 
sixty-six per cent were found to 
recidivists in this state In view of our 
inadequate system of criminal identi 
tion, the larger per cent is undoubtedly 
nearer the truth, but in our opinion st 


Too |lOW 

The New York investigation, wh 
fortunately included a mental. diagnosis 
of the prisoners, listed the group as fol 


} 
LOWS: 


Me D ( 
Ne 22.9 
Du 7.2 
B € defect 4 
Mer lef G 
Psy« pathic personality 42.2 
Psvchoneurosis 
Epilepsy 0.9 
Mental disease or deterioration 7.3 
Personality defect 45 
Unascertained 0.5 


The New York report goes on to say 
that “44 per cent were suffering from 
some physical ailment and were in need 
of medical treatment.” Similar testi- 
mony comes from Wisconsin. A survey 
of mental deficiency made in that state 
in 1921 revealed that twelve per cent of 
the jail prisoners were in poor or bad 
physical condition and in urgent need 
of medical treatment. Forty-five per 
cent were handicapped by serious mental 
abnormality, and sixteen per cent were 
feeble-minded. 

In speaking of the education of jail 
inmates, the New York report says: 
“Although most of this jail and [local] 
penitentiary population had received 
some form of academic education, the 
great majority had never been fitted for 
any trade or occupation that would en- 
able them to earn a comfortable livelli 
hood. On the whole, they were drifters 
with no regular employment or family 
ties.” A study of the chain gangs of 
North Carolina revealed the fact that: 
“Twenty-nine per cent of the total num- 
ber included in this study—sixteen per 
cent of the whites and thirty-four per 


*A Plan for the Custody and Training of 
Prisoners Serving Sentences in the County Jails 


in New York State, p. 45. 
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Too Much Local Government 


g S n puzzled 

mine er the ti . ( f 
per f ISelLVe ne torr 
organ hrough which tl 
L1O! lr e cas eS 

~ ~ | ch e | e veel 
ng, ev reful student insists the 
form of organization, that is, the 

which the jail is set in our system 
ef government, is primarily responsibl 
for the condition set forth. That 1s not 


to say, however, that our absorption in 
business, our unwillingness to know 
what exists within the wails of these 
local institutions, our supine acceptance 
of crude political machinery or our easy 
acquiescence to these stupid, wnorant 
methods of dealing with offenders can 
or should be excused. After all, we must 
accept the responsibility that comes 
from having been created human beings 

The fundamental cause of the exist- 
ing evils in jails, workhouses, houses of 
correction, road camps, etc., 1s the fact 
that they are so completely under the 
control of local (county or municipal) 
government. This allocation of govern- 
mental tasks that has pl iced these penal 
institutions under local rather than un 
der state control is a part of our Eng 
lish inheritance, the value of which we 
have up to this time scarcely thought t 
question. In England, however ng 
vears of struggling with the same condi 
tions which now confront us resulted in 
the decision to place her local penal in 
stitutions under state contro This 
change took place in 1878, more than 
fifty years ago. There is nothing in our 
experience, either before or since 1878 


; 


to warrant us in believing that peculiar 


’ 
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umstances here at home still require 
remain under 
ty and municipal control. Indeed, 
it we know about our institutions 
proves the wisdom of the English 


=f institutions to 


nm 


As Units of Prison Administration Coun- 
ties and Municipalities Are Too Small 


L, ry il control of penal institutions 1n 
the United States has been almost a 
complete failure. There are several rea- 


sons for this. First of all, we have to 
reckon with the fact that in the vast 
majority of instances the county or the 
municipality is too small a unit to have 

institution An institution of about 


500 inmates is the accepted European 

ndard for size. While in our 
cities penal institutions of this size would 
be needed, this would not be 


larger 


the case 


in the majority of cities and counties 
Indeed the average population of these 
local penal institutions is less than 
eleven. Now we must have an institu- 


; 


on large enough to justify hiring a first- 
class warden or superintendent at a good 
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act that 


salary, for in spite of the 1 oc- 
casionally good men can be had at low 
salaries, must rely in the long run, 
is in other lines of 


salaries to attract good men 


we 
business, on good 
Size is also 
essential to justify expenditure for tools, 
machines workshops ind personnel. In 
other modern prison is not 
simply a series of cages in which crim- 
inals are to be kept ior a certain length 
of time under lock and key without pur- 
without function It is and 
in institution for the 


words, a 


pose and 
must be re-educa- 
tion of individuals, and as such it must 
possess a proper plant and a proper per- 
sonnel equipped to do the work. Our 
local units of government do not each 
need such an institution. From two to 
six would probably be sufficient for any 
one of the individual states 


Other Reasons Why the State Itself 
Should Care for Misdemeanant 
Prisoners 
Not only is this question of size a 
sufficient argument for doing away with 
local control, but there is a second rea- 
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son. Centralized state control is ess 
tial for the full utilization of instit 
tions that would care for the great gro 
of offenders now confined in these loc 
institutions. 

This fact will become more appar 
when we come to analyze the prese: 
population of these institutions and 
note what kinds of institutions are calle 
for. It is sufficient at this time to point 
out that only under full state contr: 
can prisoners be freely shifted to that 
particular institution best suited 1 
their needs. 

There is yet another reason for state 
control. In a given state there is after 
all only so much knowledge of peno- 
logical problems, and it is hardly in 
keeping with common sense to assume 
that this knowledge is equally distrib- 
uted county by county throughout the 
state. If it were, we can rest assured 
that it would be very thin. The state 
is in a position to make the ideas and 
the ideals of the few individuals com- 
petent in these matters serve the entire 
community. 


(To be continued in the May number) 


Police Training Schools Placed on Permanent Basis 


A S mentioned in previous issues of THe 
4 American City, the police training 
hools in New York State have proved 
so successful that the New York State 
Conference of Mayors is planning to es- 
tablish training facilities for 
other groups of municipal offi- 
cials 
With this end in view, the po- 
been 
placed on a permanent basis un- 
der the supervision of an Ad- 
Council on Police Train- 
created by the Mayor's Con- 


lice schools have 


now 


visory 


ing 


ence ind approved by the 
State Police Chiefs’ Association 
This new Council is composed 


of the chiefs of police of each 


city or county operating a mu- | 
nicipal zone police training 

school, the Superintendent of the 

state police, and six other in- 
dividuals Three of these six 

ure ippointed by the President Z 
of the State Police Chiefs’ Asso- 


elation and three by the President of the 
Conference of Mayors. The Executive 
Secretary of the Conference of Mayors is 
to act as Secretary of the Council 

The present zone and other 
traming facilities will be carried on as they 
have been during the winter and changed 
only with the approval of the Advisory 
Council. Members of the State Police 
raining School staff are to be the cen- 
tral agency responsible—in cooperation 
with the director of each municipal school 

for the coordination of the work of the 
schools. The staff also will keep the po- 
lice departments in each zone informed 
regarding the operation of the municipal 
schools; organize new facilities when 


schools 


in New York State 


necessary; and assist the schools, when 
requested by any of the directors, to ex- 
tend their courses or instructing staffs. 


Under the new plan, the Conference 
of Mayors is to be responsible for a school 


‘i york State Conferey,, at gr, 
OE © and Other Municipal Officials Wary 
POLICE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Certificate of Attrndancr 


Toe te te Certify that of the 


Pobce Department has attended the . 
Municipal Zone Police School in 1929, and has completed « course of taining 
prescribed by the New York State Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Offcinls, and the New York State Police Chiets’ Associaton. 


Dewed 2 


Ph tome OD legit. 


— rt ee Cae Ae 


for instructors, to be operated this year 
and as necessary in the 
under the supervision of the Advisory 
Council and State Police School staff. 
It has also been decided that the cur- 
riculum approved by the Advisory Coun- 
cil and the State Police School staff be 
the minimum standard for each munici- 
pal zone school; that each school be en- 
couraged and assisted to extend this cur- 
riculum; and that all improve 


often as future 


schools 


their instruction, when possible, by ex- 
changing instructors who are exception- 
ally proficient in the various phases of 
police training or by obtaining such experts. 

This plan of operation was approved at 
a joint meeting recently of the advisory 


committees on police training of the 
Mayors’ Conference, and the State Po- 
lice Chiefs’ Association. It was also de- 
cided at that time to recommend that 
local civil service commissions amend their 
rules so that additional credits 
for full attendance at municipal 
training schools be given patrol- 
men taking examinations for 
promotion. 
The Advisory Council created 
will consist of the following: 
Chief Lacey Abel, Bingham- 
ton; Commissioner Charles H 
Higgins, Buffalo; Chief Elvin 
Weaver, Elmira; Chief J. Allen 
Wood, Kingston; Chief Andrew 
J. Kavanaugh, Rochester; Chief 


William H. Funston, Schenec- 
|  tady; Chief Martin L. Cadin, 
Syracuse; Chief Joseph H. 


Brophy, Troy; Chief Timothy 

D. McCarthy, Utica; Commis- 

sioner Alonzo P. Cooper, White 

Plains; Chief A. W. Skidmore, 
Mineola; Major John Warner, State Po- 
lice, Albany; Mayors’ Conference Ap- 
pointees, Lawrence R. Dunham, Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, New York; Inspector 
Cornelius P. Cahalane, New York City; 
General Ransom H. Gillett, Albany; Po- 
lice Chiefs’ Association appointees, Chief 
John N. Hartman, Freeport; Chief R. R. 
Gilson, Lackawanna; Chief G. R. Smith, 
Gloversville. 





The 1929 Municipal Index 


to be published this month, will 
contain a list of police and traffic 
officials in cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over. 
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Paving a Heavy-Traffic New England Highway 
with Rock Asphalt 


By A. L. LEON 


ENGINEER, WESTERLY, R. 1., Highway Comm 


OCK asphalt was first used in 
Westerly, R. I., during 1926, for 
a small resurfacing job and for 
experimental purposes such as large 
where excavation had been 
made; also for corner cut-offs and a 
small widening project where only a 
small portion of the existing roadway 
was disturbed. 
In 1927, Westerly was confronted with 
a paving problem in the Watch Hill 


patches 


material had been laid, public sentiment 
changed so that several more carloads 
wer eordered and the job was carried to 
completion. 

This was not a job which had a uni- 
form base to lay a surface upon, there- 
fore the car-track depression had to be 
brought up to grade before the top 
could be laid. The rock asphalt was 
used to bring the tracks to grade as 


well as for the surfacing. The reason 


was recommended 


Resurfacing Granite Blocks 
Watch Hill 


ind the very satisfactory results, Kyrock 


Because of this trial 


for resurfacing " 


granite block pavement early in 1928 


t 


High Street, Westerly, is the main busi 


I 


! 


i 


ess street and had a very fine granite 


nDlocK I ivement before the service com 


panies found it necessary to open it 


uite regularly. With these continual 


enings, the surface became a source 
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RESURFACING HIGH STREET, WESTERLY, R. I., BY LAYING ROCK ASPHALT OVER THE OLD GRANITE PAVING BLOCKS, WHICH 


1. Painting the blocks with a thin asphalt cut back and well brushed in. 
pavement ready for compaction by rolling. 


section, which is a very popular summer 
resort. The street-car line to this re- 
sort had been abandoned, yet the city 
was not in a financial position to recon- 
struct Bay Street, the main highway, 
it the street-railway company salvaged 
its rails and ties. Therefore, permission 
for the salvage operation was refused 
The area occupied by the tracks was 
depressed so much that after each rain- 
storm there was a small lake between 
the rails, and much complaint was re- 
ceived by the Highway Commission. As 
2 result, something had to be done, so 
Kyrock, a natural Kentucky rock as- 
phalt, was chosen- as an experiment. 
One carload was ordered, and after the 


MADE AN EXCELLENT FOUNDATION 


for using the rock asphalt for this pro- 
ject was primarily that the summer sea- 
son had advanced and the automobile 
traffic, such as a summer resort usually 
has at the height of the season, was ex- 
ceedingly heavy. Something had to be 
done, and some material which could be 
laid cold and almost under traffic had 
to be used. The rock asphalt proved 
successful and was watched carefully 
throughout the remainder of the season 
and through the following winter and 
spring months. It was found in the 
spring that there was no unevenness in 
the pavement nor any sign of shoving 
or creeping, and no money has been 
spent on this street for mainte nante. 


2. Laying the rock asphalt by raking to an even surface 
4. The completed pavement open for traffic immediately after rolling was completed 


3. Section of 


of complaint from all the merchants 


ilong High Street because of the vibra- 
tion caused by heavy trucks hitting the 


uneven pavers and depressions te 


quests for relief from this condition 


came in the height of the summer sea 
son of 1928. Traffic conditions on High 
Street at this time of year are exces 
nzivy neavy Not only was there the 
year-round traffic, but the 


mal summer influx, plus the sun 
er tourist traffic from New York to 
Boston, as High Street is on Route 1-A, 
nationally known thorcughfar 
| was frankly skeptical about the use 
Kyrock on the granite pavers be- 
iuse of their smoothness, as no other 
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greatly surprised when tne mate 


ed out t ( rock as] halt and 
shes. sand and tar mixed and 
reliminary work was done in get- 
I ay t vy this material, as au 
needed was a few stone forks 
sa rakes home-made float or 
ind a 29,000-pound, 3-wheel 
er Our 5-ton. 2-wheel roller 
orde! t the time The lact 
extra equipment was required 
verv large factor in minimizing 

t ol const! tion 
( his depressions were first 
th cold pat h Then the whol 


swept with hand brcoms very 
which a very thin 
sphalt cut back with 
ne was ap] ed with*brooms over 
r surfac After, the gasoline 
I ted the bfo« ks were icit coated 
Then the trucks 
e up and dumped their loads of 


the heavy asphalt 


shovelers ind rakers 
d it off. Just as soon as 100 feet 
en laid, the roller passed over it 


nd that section was once 
pen to traffic. 
tl t n espe Lit neavy 
s used was the caus some 
r it was feared that the creey 
noving ( n ¢ Lhe roller, espe 
n the tra n paving blocks, 


Costs 
This particular job, including the cost 
erial delivery in Westerly, the 
unloading, hauling, spreading 
g 1 all incidents to complete the 
to $1.37 a square yard on a 
g averaging 1% inches thick, 
square yards to the ton of mate- 
In some places the Kyrock was 
much thicker than a sheet of 
1 after the heavy traffic to 
\ h this street has peen subjected, 


there are no signs of wear even on these 
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prot 
Experience has shown that the com- 
pleted ob looks its worst s most dis- 
i 
ror =t te t 
ippoint ng in ippeara cf l ilter 1 


is rolled, as there are ridges from the 


roller which it is difficult to work 
mmediately and the pavement its 
very porous In appearance \ 
days’ wear by automobile tires, hi 
soon takes out the ridges and ] 
polish, so to speak, on the suriace 
have patched sheet asphalt with 
material and it takes very close s 
tiny to find the joints of the two m 
rials. Street openings, although a « 

to highway maintenance, must al 
occur, and where we have used the 1 
isphalt the surface material may 
salvaged by simply taking care to st: 
the rock asphalt carefully from the ar 
to be excavated and put it in a pile | 
tself, and, upon completion of the ex 
cavation, the same material will readily 
break up and can be laid right back in 
piace, 


Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of 
Intelligent Planning 
The Palisades of the Hudson River a Case in Point 


present movement 


te 


the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce ind other organizations, ior 
the preservation of the skyline of the 


Hudson River Palisades, is a striking ex- 
imple of the limitations of human fore- 
sight and of the need for eternal vigilance 
in matters affecting the public welfar 
Back in 1900 the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration ol Women’s Clubs launched the 
movement to save the face of the Pali- 
sades from avaricious quarrymen. It was 
successful and resulted in the great $50.- 
000,000 interstate park now owned and 
maintaimed 
New York 
But the Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
mission, appointed early in the 
did not secure 


Palisades 


back from the crest of the cliffs to prevent 


jointly by New Jersey and 


century, 
sufficient land atop the 
to extend the park far enough 
subsequent building operations, for, at 
rritory was so remote 
irom populous centers there was no in- 
centive for its use for other than for 
estates rhe quarrymen consti- 
tuted the only menace to the preservation 
of the beauty and grandeur of this natural 
wonder 
In a statement to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce at its meeting February 28, 
1929, Chairman Walter Kidde, for the 
Committee on Preservation of the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson River, set forth the 
teasons why their appearance is now im- 


periled 


The prospect of the completion of 
the great Hudson River suspension bridge 
within a few years has altered the situa- 
tion radically, and now speculative build- 
ing operations threaten to destroy, or mar, 
the scenic value of the Palisades for a dis- 
tance of some 25,000 linear feet extending 
from a point below Fort Lee to a point 
farther north where a new state highway 
supplies the necessary protection the re- 
mainder of the distance to the New York 


sponsored by 


state-line It is this threatened se¢ tion 
which public-spirited organizations in eac] 
State are now striving to save for future 
generations. 

“If the skyline of the Palisades is to be 
sacrificed to tall apartment houses stores 
imusement parks, billboards and the most 
miscellaneous sort of unrestricted b ilding 
enterprises, much of the investment of 
the two states for the preservation of 


he 


ice of the Palisades will be lost Cheir 
crest will be given over to a deve lopment 
that will not yield the highest tax \ ilue 
Future generations will condemn us if w 
fail to save the Palisades while jt is still 
possible without prohibitive cost. 

“The Committee has received ve ry grat- 
ilying encouragement from private sources 
that have indicated a willingness to aid 
the cause financially, just as others years 
igo donated large sums of mon y and a 
great deal of land to save the face of the 
cliffs, and for the creation of the inter- 
state park. 

“Nothing can be accomplished, though 
until there has bee n legislation author- 
izing some public body to acquire the area 
needed and to deve lop it either as a park 
or in a manner that will not ruin the ap- 
pearance of the Palisades. We already 
have enough evidence of the tremendous 
enhancement of real estate values in the 
vicinity of. parks to warrant the devotion 
of a strip along the top of the Palisades 
to such a purpose. The evidence in West- 
chester County of New York State and in 
Essex County of New Jersey is conclusive 

Quoting from Cass Gilbert, architect 
of the new Hudson River bridge, Mr 
Kidde said: “In these days when it is no 
uncommon thing for a wealthy New 
Yorker to put a half-million dollars into 
preserving a bit of canvas two yards 
square that carries an ancient masterpiece, 
can we, for the price of a few such can- 
vasses, allow such a masterpiece as the 
Palisades to be scrapped? Within a year 


at the latest the answer must be given.” 
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mprovements in Airport Lighting Systems Will 
Stimulate Commercial Flying 


























By D.C. YOUNG 
2 AvIATION LIGHTING SPECIALIST OF THE NATIONAL Lamp Works. NeLA Park. ( , () 
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from port to port, and second, lighted loaded planes Second, in order to Nos land 2. It is natural th ‘ pilot 
rports for loaded planes to take-off and shield the pilot’s eyes from the blinding should approach the field from between 
land with safety. glare, the light should come from be- the lighting units By so doing s the 
{yp Oo? N Xe 
. Ye . 58 ' he 
“Oo Q F mol Q = S 
. Z| SS [Ne 
| 
! Ne? |/) uC ® 
0) s) 
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i rig. 
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‘ os) = 
‘ CHARTS SHOWING TWO FORMS OF PROPOSED LIGHTING PLAN FOR LANDING FIELDS 
The Department of Ccmmerce has al- hind the plane as it comes over the field sti n how, he is headed pr 
; ready provided the lighted airways to to land. erly with respec he wind. Anoth« 
considerable extent, the total mileage It is now the general practice to light combination, which employs three lig] 
now being slightly over 9,000. It is up an airport with a single high-wattage ng units, ] les the same advantag 
' to the airport operators not only to pro- wnit or a cluster of low-wattage units 8 I f in 1d 
4 vide the landing field, but to properly single unit causes small, inoffensive £!ves lesirable n 
3 equip and light it. objects on the ground to vast long I nation mn tne inding § { 
} Before the illumination engineer cculd jectionable shadows. Also, h the er ¢ coverag Chis 
: attempt to formulate lighting recom- single fixed light source (light coming s Fig. 2. In this « 
mendations for an airport site, it was from one point on the field) it is not a nter unit W ( 
; first necessary to make trial installa- ways possible to meet this second consid- te wind, thus indicating he pilot 
H tions and do much experimenting to eration, because shifting winds often 4pproximate direction to land 
find out what kind of lighting was actu- force the pilot to land directly into the \ g g unit s are aimed towa 
ally required. Organizations which con- light. the center he field, and over a ce 
: tributed liberally to the successful com- The lighting plan proposed (Fig. 1) ‘sidera the beams overlap. 7 
: pleticn of these tests include the Army, provides light from the proper direc- ‘lev mination in the space where 
; Navy, manufacturers of lighting equip- tion to eliminate glare for any landing th nding is generally made, 
ment, and airplane operating compa- direction. In addition, the plan initiates creast ereas, the present practi 
nies. Now, with this preliminary work an arrangement of lighting units which en g a single lighting unit give 
; in the background, and a complete line can be made to give adequate levels o decreasing levels as the distance 
: of lighting equipments available, defi- illumination on the landing area and ‘rom the projector increases 
nite and adequate lighting recommenda- thus permit the safe landing and de- In localities where the prevailing wind 
tions for an airport can be made. parture of loaded planes. And, further, is generally uni-directional, say for 80 
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to be extremely low compared with such 
features as land and hangars 


lighting by more than a narrow ma 
Many readers can readily recal] 
days when oil lamps and candles 
considered good light sources, yet 
are not good now. The writer, wit 


to 9O per cent of the time, it may be 


ind advisable to install only four or 
Good 


five of the eight lighting units 


ghting should always be provided for 


Additional Lighting Needed 


revailing condition The universal cry is for better airport 
tne pre LIne ONGILI 


3 
lighting, and it can be obtained only by few years of experience in operating 
Electrical energy 1s the cheapest com- the use of efficient lighting equipment planes in the background, has oper 
modity, if it can be called a commodity, and the conversion of more electrical and seen others operate, airplanes 
it an airport. It can be used freely energy into light, either through the use night with the light furnished by a 
nd incur no appreciable financial hard- of larger lamps or more lighting units. lon of spilled gasoline. Frankly, the 
ship on the operator. In fact, the op- At the present time probably no air- sire to return to those days is the 
erating and maintenance cost is so low port represents a lighting load of more motest. Yet, one would hardly be! 
s to be almost negligible, compared than 30 kilowatts, and not all of this that 40,000 watts on a Class I airy 
with other items of operating cost. It is goes for lighting the landing area. Three provides a degree of lighting only ¢ 
nlv necessary to make initial provisions or four times this amount could well be parable to that obtained from a si 
r suffi ant lighting equipment, and ised for such purposes without exceed- candle in an average living-room— tr : 
here again this cost item will be found ing the minimum requirements for good food for thought. fy 
. bd y . . . 7 1 
$10,000 in Prizes for Airport Designs 
TT focus the attention of architects, proach, on these problems and is being assisted by E. P. Good: : 
| engineers and city planners on the { program committee of nationally city planner; Mayor Frederick C. M 
pa of airport construction, and to known figures in their respective fields has Laughlin of White Plains. N. Y.. P: 
id large expenditures for the improper formulated the competition program. dent of the New York State Confer j 
development of airports the Lehigh Port- Four distinct groups are re prese nted on of Mayors and of the Westechest« r C 
land Cement Co Sa conducting a national the committee under the general headings ty Planning Federation ; and Harold § 
competition to obtain the best possible of Architecture, Engineering, City Plan- Buttenheim, Editor of Tue Amerw 
airport designs ning, and Aeronautics. Crry. 
The competition will close next No- Harvey Wiley Corbett is chairman of The aeronautics section of the prog: 
vember, and $10,000 is to be divided in the general committee, and with him in committee is headed by Dr. George W 4 
prizes among the winning designers. Sub- the architectural group are Raymond Lewis, Director of Research of the N q 
aenuielaay it is planned to publish the Hood, co-designer of the Chicago Tri- tional Advisory Counsel for Aeronaut | 
material submitted, for the enlightenment bune Tower, the American Radiator and includes, Col. Harry H. Blee, of 4 
of municipal and aviation officials Buildings in New York and London, and Aeronautics Branch of the Departm : 
The company estimates that approxi- other well-known structures; Prof. Wil- of Commerce; Porter Adams. Execut 
mately $300.000.000 is likely to be spent liam A. Boring, Dean of the School of Secretary and past President of the N 
within the next twelve months for air- Architecture at Columbia University; tional Aeronautic Association: Major 
port construction without the guidance, in Francis Keally, prof ssional advisor for John Berry, Manager of the Cleveland 
mo instances, of extensive or conclusive — the compet tition and an architect who has Municipal Airport; L. K. Bell, Secretar 
experience. Much of this money may be spent considerable time studying Euro- of the Aeronautical Chamber of Con 
wasted unless communities foresee, as far pean urports, and Parker Morse Hooper, merce; Colonel Paul Henderson, Vics 
ossible at the present time, how Editor of The Architectural Forum President of the Transcontinental Ai 
best to develop their airports and attend- The engineering group is headed by Transport and former Assistant Pos 
ant facilities. Although it may seem ab- Morris Knowles, civil engineer and city master General in charge of the air ma 
surd, at first glance. to conduct a com- planner; Francis Lee Stuart, former Vice- 


among individuals who are not 


flyers or directly 


petition 
necessarily concerned 
flying, the company be- 
lieves that many of the diverse ideas now 
guiding airport construction will be thor- 
oughly tested and new 
by centering the attention of 
with 


with sponsoring 


ones de ve lope d. 
thousands 
of designers, 


various ingles ol ip- 


President of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers; Gavin Hadden, civil engineer: 
Harold M. Lewis, of the Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs; and Col 
Willard Chevalier, Managing Director of 
Engineering News-Record 

George B. Ford, city planner, is chair- 
man of the civics and planning section 


Charles 8. Jones, President of the Curtiss 
Flying Service; Ernest Jones, aerona 
tics official of the Department of Cor 
merce; and Harry Schwarzschild, Editor 
of Airports. 

Details regarding the competition may 
be obtained from Lehigh Airports Com 
petition, care Lehigh Portland 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Cement 


Environment the Basic Ingredient of 


HOUSE alone is not sufficient for a 
L soul. even when heated and lighted 
and kitchened and bathroomed. Neither 


is furniture, nor equipment—even to the 
nth power of household effects. It takes 
more than these to make Like- 
wise it takes more than houses and streets 
and sewers to make a real community. It 
takes more than towns and railroads and 
cornfields to make a nation and a pleasant 
land to live in. They are enough for the 
“material fact,” but not for the “spiritual 


a home 


form.” They are enough for a mechanical 
state of “civilization,” but not for a living 
“culture Man needs more than this to 


cover God’s green earth if he would be a 
soul. He needs just one thing further. He 
needs it in his home and dooryard; he 


Cultured Living 


needs it within his community; he needs 
it throughout his country and his planet. 
It is the right kind of environment. 
Environment is to the would-be cul- 
tured man what air is to the animal—it is 
the breath of life. So far as outward 
matters go, environment is the basic in- 
gredient of living as air is of existence 
Here, then, we have the fields of the 
old exploration and the new: the outward 
needs of man engaged merely in a mate- 
rial struggle, and those of cultured man. 
Pioneer man needs land as the tangible 
source of bodily existence; he needs the 
flow of waters to make that source ef- 
fective; but above all, he needs air as the 
constant course and revivifier of his activ- 
ity. Cultured man needs land and devel- 


oped natural resources as the tangibl 
source of bodily existence; he needs the 
flow of commodities to make that source 
effective; but first of all he needs a har- 
monious and related environment as the 
source of his true living. 

These three needs of cultured man make 
three corresponding problems: 

(a) The conservation of natural re- 

sources 

(b) The control of commodity-flow 

(c) The development of environment 

The visualization of the potential work- 
ings of these three processes constitutes 
the new exploration—and regional plan- 
ning. 

~From Benton MacKaye's ‘‘The New Explora- 

tion: A Philosophy of Regional Planning.’”” 
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Air-Lift Well Supplies for Mesabi Range 
‘Towns in Minnesota 


HE automatic air-lift system for 
deep-well water-supply was devel- 
oped to meet the demand for air- 

(ft installations which would not re- 
quire constant attendance and yet would 
furnish adequate pumpage whenever 
needed. The advantages of such a sys- 
tem are evident, particularly for small 
municipalities. Such a plant consists of 
an air-compressor and air-lift foot piece, 
a surface reservoir or an elevated tank, 
and a centrifugal pump for discharging 
the water either into the main or into 
the tank, the entire system being under 
automatic control. Installations made 
within the last few years at four towns 
in the iron mining regions of the Mesahi 
range of northern Minnesota form excel- 
lent illustrations of the automatic air- 
lift installation. 


McKinley, Minn. 

In the fall of 1921, McKinley, which 
has a population of 425, 
automatic combination 
This ccnsists of 


installed an 
air-lift plant 
a Sullivan 7 x 6-inch 
compressor, motor-driven through a 
short center belt, and a Fairbanks- 
Morse centrifugal pump, direct con- 
nected. Water is delivered to the sur- 
face by the air-lift from a 10-inch well 
340 feet deep, the total lift being 79 feet 
The average delivery at the surface is 
105 gallons per minute, with an operat- 
ing air pressure of 65 pounds. The cen- 
trifugal pump then carries the water to 
an elevated tank 114 miles from the well, 
.nd 75 feet high. Regulation is by float 
and pressure switches. 

The water is pumped by the air-lift 
To a point above the centrifugal pump, 
fiowing by gravity to it. The compress- 
or motor is controlled by a pressure 
switch connected to a water-main, so 
that a variation of a few pounds will 


By JOHN OLIPHANT 
stop or start the compressor Ch 
water-level in the collector tank con- 
trols the centrifugal pump by a float 
switch which keeps the pump primed 
all times. tank, with 
an air vent at the top, is placed directly 
above the well, and the water is dis 


A closed receiving 


charged under an umbrella separator, 
through the 
vent. A gravity line leads from the bot- 
tom of the tank to the centrifugal pum] 
with a riser pipe between it and the 
pump in which the float control is lo- 
cated, In other installations of this 
type, the discharge from the well goes 
into a cement basin at one side of the 
well, in which the pump float control is 
located 

tegulation of the system for 


the air being carried off 


starting 
and stopping is under the control of the 
When the pres 
sure cf the water falls to the startin 


pressure of the system 
point, the switch throws in the compres- 
sor motor and starts the compressor un- 
der no load except that due to friction 
At the same time, a solenoid-controlled 
valve is opened, which supplies circulat- 
ing water for cooling the compressor 
cylinder. When the full speed of the 
compressor is reached, the unloader sup- 
plies air to the inlet valve of the com- 
pressor, and the well begins pumping 
When the water has risen high enough 
above the float controlling the centrif 
ugal pump, it starts the pump, which 
continues in operation until the pressure 
has reached a predetermined point. At 
this pressure, the compressor motor is 
cut out, the solenoid cooling water valve 
closed, and the well stops discharging 
The centrifugal pump continues to draw 
water until the water-level has fallen 
enough so that the float control cuts it 
out, and the complete system is then 
stopped until the pressure of the water 

system falls to the start- 











ing point, when the cycle 
is repeated 

The McKinley instal- 
lation is under the care 
of the Town Marshal, 
who makes an occasional 
inspection; otherwise th 
plant is 
respects. 


automatic in all 





Frazier, Minn. 

At Frazier, a village 
near Chisholm, with a 
population of only 175, 
water-supply is derived 
from a 12-inch well 464 


AIR-LIFT feet deep with a total 














INTERIOR OF THE McKINLEY, MINN., 

WATERWORKS DURING ONE OF THE 

OCCASIONAL VISITS OF THE TOWN 
MARSHAL 

of 307 feet To operate this well, a 


! 
Sullivan Angle Compound compressor 1s 
em} loved. operated DV short belt drive 


from a 100-hp. motor The output av 


erages 300 gallons per minute The 
water is discharged into a surface reser 
voir and is repumped from the reservoir 
to an elevated tank of 60.000 gallons ea 
pacity, 75 feet high, which is located 
100 feet from the pumpuing-plant \ 
direct-connected centrifugal pump cares 
tor this part of the operation. Auto 
raatic regulation provided by means 
of the water-level in the surface reset 


voir and in the elevated tank 

The pumping schedule is arranged so 
that the compressor also can be used to 
cperate rock drills in the Frazier open- 
pit mine nearby. The plant at Frazier 
has been in operation for more than five 


ears with entire satisfaction 


Taconite Pumping-Plant 


\ little more than two years ago, the 
town of Taconite profited by the expe- 
nence of its neighbors and installed an 


itomatic air-lift, operating on a 12- 


nen well. 54s teet deep \ surface res- 
crvolr oO! 15.000 gallons Cc ipacity recelves 


4 Fairbanks-Morse 


direct-connected centrifugal 


the well discharge 
pump takes 
the wate r from the reservoir into 


ited] ft 


a ink ol 


in eie- 
50,000 gallons capacity, 
ocated SOO feet from the well. The air- 
is operated by a Sullivan 10 x 10 
compressor, belt - driven 
from a motor. As in the case of the 
Frazier installation, the automatic reg- 


tilation is controlled by the water-leve} 


- Stage 
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{00 held to a minimum. The total tin 













In August, 1027 Sullivan operation during 24 hours ranges 
is il ed, together three to nine hours, depending or: 
gal pul itomatie demand for water at different times 
, ! s | his stem sup- ig the day The tank is always 
ged s 375 g ns r minute, tained full as a fire protection me 
- . ter-l One . ited int rator tank, vy this automatic method 
¢ bv g1 20,000- The same system may be em, 
woth ¢ n surface reservoir adjacent to the tor larger municipalities in which 
The ted storage population has grown beyond the 
re sa Cal t 79,000 gallons, 1s pacity of the main plant In such « 
7 eet Digh and i,UUU leet rom the well may be installed and equipper 
ne of the outlying districts, and : 
The Automatic Plant at Marble, Minn. vater delivered into the mains, to s 5 
= her town in this vicinity Minimum Repairs, Attendance and plement the principal supply Such 
M vs vith opulation of Power Costs plant can be kept in efficient operat 
depends “ vater In all of these plants, repairs, at- v one visit a day or a visit on alter: 











ng endanee nd power costs have been davs 





The Advantages of Unit or Block Pavements 


thstract of the Report of the Investigation of Paving and General Highway Conditions by 
the Engineering Commission Appointed by the National Paving 
Brick Manufacturers Association 










FUNUE unit type surfacing or block saving several hundred thousand rick in these relaid jobs was about § 
vemment, including vitrihed pay L\ollars per cent 
+ brick and stone, laid on an The amount of the saving would vary About 200 instances of relaid vitrifie 
: foundation with bituminous with the labor and mater costs and brick pavement in several of the south 
long-life pavement with sev- the plant equipment for handling the ern, eastern, western and New England 
mental advantageous different types of pavements in the dif- states were inspected 
ere ‘ eS 
Easily and Quickly Repaired Wear from Traffic 
| block, being a separate unit Unit Types for Street-Railway Tracks Brick and stone block both are recog 
ind relaid easily nd Unit type pavements are durable and nized as standard heavy-traffic p 
ol im vy block, when necessary conomical between, and lacent te ments. In the days of steel-tired traf 
easily substituted for an old e street-railway tracks, and vitrified brick these pavements showed a less percent 
fie can immediately be pet navements are extensive ised under ce of wear than other pavements 
ed to pass over the repaired pave- such circumstances. With this type of der heavy traffic. They withstood th 
' vement repairs can made to the grinding and abrasive effects of heavily 
thout destroying the paving sur- iaden wagons on_ steel-tired wheels 
Cost of Repairs ee, as the same bricks can be relaid drawn by sharply shod horses 
pe ol construction also has r the track repairs are completed 
d cents advantage in repairs The Arlington Road Tests 
same blocks are relaid, which Unit Types in Progressive Construction The Arlingtcn test conducted by th 
iently done The economy in Leimg composed of separate units, the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
pairs over service cuts in unit vitr.hed brick pavement 1s the economi described in Public Roads of Septem- 
ements is strated by citing a pavement in many instances where cir- r, 1926, shows the long period o 
nstance. In an address at a imstances warrant progressive or stage vears of service value of vitrified pa 
eeting the Engineers Club construction Under certain _ traffic ng brick, 2% inches, 3 inches, 
phia, in March, 1928, J. H. climatic, social and local conditions nd 4 inches in thickness 
Chief Engineer of Philadelphia, brick laid on a sand or gravel subsoil The Arlington tests were made o1 
1 a Icur-year period begin- will provide an adequate pavement until cireular track 13 feet wide and abo 
ry 1, 1924, there were 108 the trathe increases sufficiently to re- 540 feet in circumference. The br 
openings in the pavements of Guire another base or foundation. The were 8% inches long and 4 inches w 
phia. In reply to an inquiry he same brick can then be relaid on the the depth for the several sections be 
that this involved an area of new foundation. This has been done in 2, 2% 3, 3% and 4 inches. The bedding 
20,000 square yards of pavement numerous nstances throughout the course under each section for each sizé 
years. Under such circum- untry of brick was one half sand 34-inch thick 
stances, all of the yardage of rigid type ind the other half 34-inch thick 1:4 
ice other than that compris- Old Vitrified Brick Pavement Relaid sand and cement. An asphalt filler was 
ype suriacing would be com- In the investigations of the Enginéer- used in all sections. The base was ce- 


estroyed and would have to be ing Commission. inspections were made ment concrete. Over 62,200 loaded 
f many relaid brick pavements that trueks with solid rubber tires passed 
of this area consisted of vitri- had given from 20 to 35 years of service dver two 30-inch strips of the test pave- 

ng brick with sand cushion and before relaying, and they are apparently ment. One-third of the trips were made 

sphalt filler, the same bricks could good for from 20 to 35 years’ more ser- with heavy steel non-skid chains. Th: 

e relaid at a cost that would result in vice. The salvage value of the old total tonnage that passed over the pave- 


with a new paving surface, 





on 


THE 


from November to May was 630,- 

The report states that at the end 
the test all but the 2-inch brick sec- 
s were in almost perfect condition. 


Traffic Compared with That of 
Cook County 
comparison is made in the report 


PF : the 3- to 744-ton capacity truck 
iy fic on a width equivalent to two 30- 
strips on certain heavily traveled 
¥ ehways in Cook County, Ill. In terms 
i tonnage, the test traffic was equiva- 
t to five years of traffic on the most 
; ily traveled motor-truck highways 


Cook County, and seven, nine and 
rty-live vears on a selected group ol 
e heaviest truck traffic highways in 
ok County. 
Both the plain-tired and steel-chain 
, traffic applied to the test pavements 
ere used in the comparison. The re- 
rt states that the chain-tire traffic 
sed in the test was far than 
nv that could come on any actual high- 
y during the life of the pavement. 


greater 


It must be borne in mind that this 
mparison was made with the heaviest 
truck traffic highways The report 


states that the actual traffic on the test 
section is equivalent to 18 years’ aver- 
we truck traffic on all the Ccok County 
highways. After the completion of the 
test, the sections other than the 2-inch 
brick were in almost perfect condition, 
the 
condition of the pavement was such 


s stated in Government 


rhe 


it it would unquestionably continue 


report 


to render service under the same heavy 
trafhe for a very long period ol vears 
Chevy Chase Experimental Road 
In 1913, the United States 
Public Roads built an experimental vit- 
rified paving brick section on what is 


Sureau of 


known as the Chevy Chase experimental 
road on Connecticut Avenue through 
Chevy Chase, Md. The brick were laid 
on a 6-inch concrete foundation and a 2- 
sand cushion A 
was used. 


de LiP ey sonarpcm 


inch cement 
filler The experiment is de- 
scribed in detail in the May, 1928, is- 
Public Roads. The 


statement is from this report: 


grout 


i sue of following 


j “No transverse cracks exist in the 
experiment, although a considerable num- 
ber of fine longitudinal cracks have devel- 
oped and sometimes extend through sev- 

§ eral consecutive sections. However, they 

seem not to have affected the behavior 

; of the wearing surface, which still remains 
in excellent condition and shows no evi- 

4 dence of raveling. Except for the repair 

] of defects directly caused by subgrade 
and foundation failure, maintenance on 
this experiment has been confined to the 
filling of these cracks with bituminous 
materials.” 


re ar! 


Bates Experimental Test Road 
The Bates experimental test road built 
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by the Illinois State Highway Depart- 
ment showed the effect of an 
traffic test on the different pavements 
nder the particular subsoil conditions 


upon which the road was built. He 
the same traffic would affect 


accelerated 


ment if it were spread over a peri 


vears 18 a question, as tne intervais 


the frequency of the loads have a verv 


considerable bearing on the life of the 


pavement. 


The yearly temperature and other sea- 


sonal changes—wet and dry, snow, 


lrost, ete.. repeated each vear over a pe- 


riod of years, have a consid rable effect 
upon the life of different types cf pave- 


ment, but vitrified 


paving brick has 


een practically immune, as it is littl 
flected by the elements. The effect of 
the climati temperature, ind seasonal 


changes on the different pavements could 


A Unique Opportunity 


T » all who 
American 


American 
for 

ning 
ganize d 


Wist to 
cities more worthy ol 
ciuzens, a unique Opportunity 
The 


is being or- 


vy the 


i\ iil ible 
America 
this 


service 1s now 
Foundation of 


Through 


work which has been done 


new igen 


since i910 so 
effective ly, but on much too small a seal 
by the National Conference on City Plan- 


ning, will be greatly enlarged in Scop 
uséfuiness 
The Planning 


proposes to carry 


ind 
Foundation of America 


‘ 
out the following pro- 
1. The 


cle iring-hous¢ 


establishment ol i ce 
for the ind dis- 
f information to meet the de- 
mands of the 
the country. 


issembling 


tribution ¢ 


planning organizations of 
2. The development of a Research De- 
ind 
planning data and information of all 


partment to collect, analyze, coordi- 
! . 

nate 
iuthor- 


kinds and from all sources into an 
of experience and proceduré¢ 


itative digest 
on which planning projects can base their 
own programs with a maximum of ene 
ind confidences 

3. The establishment of a Publicity 
ind De} 


function in the following essentially im- 


Promotion irtment, which will 


portant directions: 


) Stimulate the formation of planning agencies 

where such organizations are needed 

(b) Assist planning agencies in arranging, t 

ng and } oting local planning | gr s 

(c) Provide counsel, suggestions and prog 
for the local financing and sup} t f planning 
gencies 

(d) Provide methods and orgar tion t ake 
plans effective 

(e) Guide public opinion by sound 


4. The formulation and promotion ol 
educational programs in schools and 
leges. 

financial campaign now 


the 


under way will mean, for the cities, towns 


Success 1n 


and villages of America, more efficient 
guidance than heretofore in the contr 
of their own destinies—and communities 


better planned for the health, hap) 


and welfare of the generations that ar 


iness 
ine 


come. 
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The Sports Places and Parks of Berlin 


The German Metropolis Gives Increasing Thought to Physical 
Culture and Recreation for Its Youth 


DD 
b 


URING the last decade, impos 
1) ing sports establishments have 
} if +} itl ; 


been created Ior ne vo 1 OI al 


ed countries The tremendous 
vouthful forces needed recreation 

es as means of expressing itself. N« 
is this development more ev) 

han in Berlin, in whose restricted 


ng quarters a previous constru 
period had not provided much in 
way ol tree spaces tor the rising 
generation. Now, sports and recreation 
to be provided for in connection 


extended park development under 
ins submitted the writer 
administration. A part of 


, ' 
e pl by 
pl 


the city 


OBERMAGISTRATSRAT 


10 
1OT 


development ot our ve 


DR 


ce velopment has peen completed 
the German st 
the German 


contrast to 


1aium, 
eading sports arena ol 


these grounds are 


merely places 
meant for the athletic 
ith and for rec- 


exercise, 


on. It may be said—and this 1s 
udgment of many American 
nds—that in them suitability and 


ire charmingly combined. Thes« 
es are so distributed over the me- 


olis that they can be easily reached 


the youth of the various city dis- 
ts sesides large parks with ath- 
facilities, there are in all parts of 
city both small and large sports 
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THE OPEN SWIMMING POOL AND = oes TURNHALL AT THE BERLIN 


SPORTS 


HAEUSSLER 


places, mostly former military 


grounds. 


The German Stadium and the Spo 
Forum 

Our American guests have always 
joyed the study of Berlin’s sports | 
As of old, the stadium within the Gr 
wald race tracks, a magnificent 
establishment by the architect 
March, who is well-known far be 
the German frontiers, is often \ 
The stadium is connected with the | 
man College of Gymnastics, the a 
plishments of which were widely 
claimed at the Amsterdam Olym 
Recently it has transferred its activ 
to the newly built sports forum. E 
visitor to the stadium has been chart 
by its beauty. The large spac: 
the open sky, sunk deep into the gr 
has the effect of a Greek or Roman t! 
ater. Extending area 
acres, the stadium is surrounded by 
Grunewald tracks. In its sim) 
design, its clear, strong lines and its 
posing dimensions, it expresses the high 
cultural aims of German sports 
Here for the first time, the laws of 
have been applied to sports establis! 
ments; for the first time those who have 
made sports a part of their world-out 
look have been given an opportunity t 
perfect their training in a place of tl 
highest order 

Many improvements in the building 
ct sports forums have taken place dur 
ing the last ten years, and the German 
stadium will have to adapt itself to 
these, and in undergoing a reconstru: 
tion will have to be guided by artist: 
principles. Happily it is supplemented 
by the sports forum, with the new Col- 


over an 


race 


ee on es 


- 
lege of Gymnastics. Considerable time 
will have to pass before this architectu : 
rally marvelous establishment is com { 


pleted. While the German stadium natu- 
rally must crowd its various sections 
into a comparatively narrow area, the 
sports forum is characterized by the 
largeness of its space, which permits its 
use by several groups without encroach- 
ing on one another. In beautiful scenic 
surroundings, large playgrounds, tennis 
courts, ete., are distributed over the 
rectangular space. At one end there 
stands a group of buildings dominated 
by the house of the Federal Sports Com- 
mission, containing a large auditorium 
for college purposes. On the sides there 
are, in architectural symmetry, the 
Turnhall and the swimming hall, also 
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and restaurant The 


sing-rooms 
t thus formed, the open side of 
h faces the other parts of the sports 
m, is taken up by an open swimming 


into which the water flows, cas- 
like. from shallower basins. Along- 
the open auditorium, the so-called 
lise.” additional rooms intended 
cially for girl students—a dancing 
r. for instance—has been created 
These places are flanked by the “Anna 
me.” for the girl students, endowed 
the Berliner Turn- und Sportwoche 
s is without ornamentation and 
st spartan in its outer appearance, 
irranged in an exceedingly practi- 
manner. It is named after the wife 
the Oberbiirgermeister, who is known 
beyond the city limits for her active, 
for girls. The house 


lehearted care 


ntains 95 double rooms, which, not- 


Lé 


j 
ta 


Tl 


Sir 


m 


th 


S] 


thstanding their simplicity, offer all 
essary comforts. Terraces, a social 

baths, kitchen, music room, and 
rary complete the equipment of the 


me. In front of the building, sur- 
inded by rosebushes, stands Hugo 
derer’s “Love Fountain.” In such 


our girl students, in the 
urse of their professional training for 


rroundings, 


the various grades of gymnastic teach- 


r, are developed into healthy and 
uutiful women through gymnastics 
ipted to their requirements. They 


re not in complete separation from the 


ile students; in their studies as well 
in social intercourse the sexes mingle 
arrangement of the sports 
rum is in accordance with its pur- 
ses. As in the stadium, beauty and 
nplicity, comprehensiveness of the 


1e whole 


dea, uniformity, and thoroughness in 
detail, prove the urge for culture in Ger- 


iny’s sports life 


That the same desire is motivating 


e empire capital is shown by the great 
yorts parks which fit harmoniously into dancing ring with a background of sym- 





the city’s development projects 


western part of the city, the “Jung by spe 
fernheide,” the remnant of an old for n amy] 
est, has through artistic gardens tech- the rust 
nic been transformed into a magnificent rom 
development, in line with the sports and the wl 
gymnastic tendencies of our times. This giver 


ork of Berlin’s Director of the City yet w 
Parks, Professor Barth, has excited ad lone 
miration far beyond the German fron In th 
tiers. Here, most important problems mighty 
of rhythm and form have been solved. ty, 
The great water basin in the middle of pleas 
the wooded terrain, with bathing, swim- Rehl 
ming and rowing facilities and wading forms 
pool, the wonderful play and romping port} 
grounds in the midst of the forest, make th 
in enchanting impression On the grand 
north these grounds are flanked by jdeas 
sports places, on the south by a garden (Germer 
theater of extreme beauty. Classical adapt 
garden technic is shown in a beautiful poth 

with 




















PLOETZENSEE, THE WATER-SPORTS 
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Eleven Years of Progress Under the Commissio: 
Manager Plan in a Small City 


By CHARLES A. CARRAN 
{ MaNacer, Ea CLEVELAND. OH 


“HE city of East Cleveland close t] irticl Notwithstanding this. the Installation of traffic signals and 


vear 1925S ncreast : it shghth n excess ( the safety zones on Euclid Aven 
th sh nee of $82.535 in. growt 1 population ring the same teduction of traffic ccidents 50 
, The genet nd sne — Maintenance of exceptionally lov 
fire losses 
. x uation | Tat er OU Accomplishment of 100 r cer 
educe 7 per ce luring the er cent. The city’s é e been are a 
Whereas - gol ' I é ste v1 nd freedom Completion of street widening and 
$5,756,558 ! their at- sion program 
nding t the se of the ¢, + antermes ¢ nef + aenrmmn. Improvement of congested Hayd 
( s e sum of $3,477 a gan me re oad nue Sewer District conditior 
> tv sinking-fund had a tot nae ; lait iti se Sennen alt the Purchase of modern equipment 
754 t et it lebtedness e 4) is Ne removal and street cleaning 
, ; _— e AMEE ~~ Establishment of zoning regulat 
mmission-man- tf e followed r origil 1¢ Some High-Light Achievements—1928 
rl ut ent nas ee! n I n efficient iministratior V The city now has the lowest n 
n East Clevela he firs etive ntinuous, helpful support. operating cost and tax rate 
nh was elected rge rit WI the tv has annually s ce 1917 county. Its per capita municipa 
N17 i tool J f s income and decreased its indebtednes is the least, and it h 
5, Immediately opting y ol pre rtion of the tax d I t has owest suburban water rate 
e vi ery e fil ar ng others, the f ng accomplish- county, namely $1.15 per 1,00 
has been observed for the entire ments to its credit feet. During the past year the W 
. ye A S hat ther Department not only lived 
en no « el f service, nor Purel ; laygrounds ar naug m jncome, but had at the end of the 
ie expenditure or in operating fund cash balance of 34 
refused; on the contrary, existing Buildir f the Shaw s mS PY VOU 
vices have been improved and others Es ent of s of During the year plans were con 
steadily. The net general bonded garbage and rubbisi and a considerable amount of cens 
tedness has increased from $964 Intro n ol io} it tion work was done for the imp! 
39 on January 1, 1918, to $1,648,106 ac s and oth ngerous crossings ment of Pattison Park. This work 
December 31, 1928, as a result of ex Establishment of baby dispensary be continued until the entire ar 
ve widening of about 16 miles of Establishment of Welfare Department about 15 acres is improved, at wh 


Employment of public health nurses time it will take in two of the city 
Replacement of gas w etricity for already existing playing areas, of wl 


’ 
ner 1 Nrover ; +o P 
otner imy] verments sted 1n cit 


-wide street-lighting irposes there are seven. The plans call 
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diamond, a boys’ and girls Department has agau rt rol D 
eround, tennis courts, administration 1 peration | Dey 
a ling 1 small open-air stage ind ie This automobile 
: s for picnicking, for smaller ch | been seized by the De 
n’s playgrounds, and for formally he report adds that g 
iseaped spaces. This park immed til such time as g 
idjoins the Rozelle Schoo nd, could be located . | 
the pupils will use the new play The 1928 report of L. G. ¢ 
nds, a considerable part of the Chief of Police, shows D 20,7 S 
yard will be landscaped in har- consisting of one chiet 
ny with the general park design The f erkK Cour 


; has been carried on under the ac 
lirection of Max W. Garnett, City 


’ The Evolution ot Kast Cleveland's City Hall 


4 — The original ir I Va 
| he major portion ot construction built i 1859 as a schoolhouse and was leased 
done in the ecitv during 1928 was | by the Village Council in 18 In 1906, when 
| the lease expired, it was bought by the village, 
ed on in connection with the new then grow ity. In 1911 it was enlarged 
] 1 r er n : li teviv ront 
kefeller subdivision and with large- i mod and a aS Revival fr 
om added, a e il ration immediately 





e railroad extension projects, both below 


which are of outstanding importance 





the easterly Cleveland regional area 
pening-up of the new high-class 
vision of approximately 400 acres 
ed by John D. Rockefeller is neces 
ting the opening of a number of nevw 
ghways which are of great importance 
m the traffic 


ind city planning stana- 


East Cleveland has had nine years’ 


ience with zoning. The original or- 


nce of 1919, providing for use reg- 


I 





tion, was revised in 1922 to ine 

When, in 1923, the building was again out 
\ grown, a substantial addition was made to the 
{ of the Board of Appeals. which acts also front, amd the whole was transformed into 
; 2 ‘ the distinctive Georgian structure, a recent 
back ordinance passed at the photograph of which is reproduced below. It 
me time as the zoning ordinance. has ™ ® noteworthy point that the old part of the 

‘ ‘ ™ —— . es building is as sound as the new 


ght and area provisions. The worl 


; 


OC! the se 





been especially important The Board 
consists of the President of the City 
Commission, the City Manager, the Di 
rector of Health, the Director of Law 
and one other member of the City Com- | 
mission. The City Engineer, who is also | 





; head of the Building Department, acts 
as secretary. Noticeably fewer appeals 
are presented each year, indicating that 
city development is gradually adjusting 
itself to the zoning regulations, and it i: 
believed that in general the zoning and 
building line ordinances have promoted 
the orde rly and healthy growth of the 
city. 

Every department of the city’s affairs 
affords a story of progress, but it will be 
sufficient here to add one typical de- 
partment record of ten years’ growth 
that of the Police Department. To 
quote from the 1918 report: “The force 
consists of fifteen officers and men 

The Department is equipped 
with a motorcycle. The autcmobile 
owned by the Department in 1917 was 
turned over to the Water Department at 
the first of the year and automobile ser- 
vice was had by hiring a taxicab when- 
ever it was found necessary. The ar- 
rangement made considerable saving in 
the Department and furnished good ser- 
vice to the citizens. However, the latter 
part of the year some trouble was expe- 
rienced in getting a taxicab . . $80 
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Audubon Village Adapts the Radburn Plan 


Another Community Where Children Will Not Have to Cross Automobile Highways Wh; 


Going to School 
By NEWELL L. NUSSBAUMER 


I~ Cuarce or Town PLANNING For Georce C. Drent, C_E., Inc., Vice-Presipent, Civic Researcn Corporation 


SELF - CONTAINED suburban 
A community, patterned after the 
idea, “Live where you play,” is 

being developed on a tract of about 950 
eres, lying 8% miles northeast of the 
main district of the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Audubon Village, as the 
new community will be known, is in the 
town of Amherst, one of the very pro- 
gressive townships adjacent to the city. 
In 1926 the Charles 8. Burkhardt Co., 
evelopers of Audubon Village, assem- 


business 


bled the tract and had a plan prepared 
for its development along the conven- 
tional lines of a curved street subdivi- 
The real estate market at that 
time was not able to absorb develop- 
ment of this size, so nothing was done 
on the tract until the latter part of 
1928. At that time some of the officers 
of the development corporation visited 
Radburn, N. J., and were so well im- 
pressed with the general scheme 
adopted by the City Housing Corpora- 


s10n 
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AUDUBON VILLAGE 


DEVELOPED Br 


CHARLES S. BURKHARDT CO. INC. 














LINES FOR AUDUBON VILLAGE, 


tion®* that they decided to use it ther 
selves. We, as engineers for the con 
pany, were instructed to prepare a pla 
along these lines. 

The recreational features include ty 
18-hole golf courses, a Country Clu 
having fine tennis courts and croqui 
grounds; interior play areas and park: 
on each block, and a large athletic fie! 
suitable for baseball, football and other 
sports. Boating and water sports on the 
ereek and bridle paths round out a di- 
versified program. 


Highways and Parkways 

The highway system is planned to con- 
tinue and connect main thoroughfares 
which already exist and to provide ac- 
cess to a beautiful townsite where peo- 
ple may reside away from the bustle oi 
traffic with maximum safety for their 
children. Sheridan Drive, Grover 
Cleveland Highway and the Forest 
Road are the principal thoroughfares 
paved at the present time. The Shell 
Road, Koenig Road and Willow Drive 
connect with important roads on the 
west. Maple Road is the only street 
connecting with important centers on 
the east. A beautiful 200-foot parkway 
extends from the southern business dis- 
trict up to the Country Club House, 
which is the main axis about which 
many of the main civic features are 
grouped, 

The center island of this parkway will 
be 100 feet wide and will be planted 
along its borders with beautiful shade 
trees. Down the center a formal bridle 
path will be built which will later be 
connected with other paths along the 
creek. Bordering the parkway on both 
sides will be multiple type houses ar- 
ranged in attractive groups and apart- 
ment houses. All other main connecting 
roads will be 75 feet and 100 feet in 
width, sufficient to amply take care of 
traffic for many years to come. 


Location of Public Buildings 


Many people feel that planners in the 
United States do not pay sufficient at- 
tention to the location of public build- 
ings. In Audubon Village we have fol- 
lowed the European idea of opening up 
an impressive vista for all imposing 
structures which may be built and whose 
location can be anticipated on the town 





*See Tue Amentcan Crty for February, 
page 152; October, 1928, page 81; 


1928, 
and Novem- 


ber, 1928, page 104. 
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THE PRESENT PLAN, UTILIZING SUPER-BLOCKS WITH CENTER GARDEN AREAS AND CUL-DE-SAC STREETS FOR ACCESS TO HOUSES 
WHILE PROVIDING SAFETY FROM THROUGH TRAFFIC 


plan. It will be noticed that such 
buildings as churches, schools, the Coun- 
try Club, the community buildings and 
some of the apartment houses are so lo- 
cated as to be visible for some consid- 
erable distance, and each is located on 
a plot of sufficient size to give buildings 
of dignity and importance a proper set- 
ting which can be enhanced by land- 
scaping. 

All civic buildings used for municipal 


purposes are located to best serve the 
population in the most convenient and 
economical way. We have taken par- 
ticular pains to see that all the schools 
Lave playgrounds adjacent to them, and 
that they are centrally located in the 
districts which they serve. 


Area and Architectural Control for 
Business Districts 
Two business districts will be built, 


one at the southwest corner of the prop- 
erty and the other at the north end, 
both at the intersection of main 
thoroughfares. The architec- 
ture, height, and use of the various busi- 
ness blocks will be controlled by the 
company. The area devoted to these 
districts has been allotted on the basis 
of commercial use in and around Buf- 
falo, so there will not be a large amount 
of vacant business property to pull down 


type ol 
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Application of Closed-End Street Plan at Radbur 


have not vet been definitely ht first gre n Radburn, the motor side; and the living ro 
re a ds s to re The Town for tl Motor A ge porch are on the garden side of th: 


ade eee the wrea indi- Which the City Housing Corporation, 4 It will be noted that each house has y 
r ] ; GEE ET ] 1 dividend compan) s | lding be- entrances. Two of these are fro: 3 
; "+ tween Hackensack and Ridgewood, N. J motor way, one of them being for H 
the ge garde! — a ;, ere opened to the public for inspection coming by automobile and the othe: ; 
oa Dow Maple Road and |. nday, March 17. The houses on one vice entrance through the kitchen fo j 
n Drive The more expensive closed-end streets which are char- iceman, coalman, grocer and others 
vill be adjacent to the Country teristic of the safety street plan at Rad- deliver necessaries. The third ent: 
hose cul-de-sacs sur- urn. are virtually complete and ready for is on the garden side, approached by 
the golf courses The type o cupancy There ar eight additional footway, for those arriving on foot s t 
tecture and other main features groups under construction, so that it 1s Just how this scheme builds uy : 
lings are subject to the ap now ee ee -~ 5 ‘ <r ipplica- 6 ace closed-¢ nd wrest a Radi 1 
the development company tion oO ne waddurn salt pial shown in the diagram The motor & 
rea immediatelv adiacent to th The diagram herewith presented will 11- opens into a traffic street which bo it 
Valley Railroad will, during the ‘strate how this plan has been act tally — the super-blocks, whil the footways ; 
ré nlied to the land, and will demonstrate into the pedestrian walk system gi : 
constructior be used ior in : 


me" — : the working out of t street svstem by iccess to all of the houses in th 
nad warenou t Whethe ! tes: " ‘ 


: h each house | nts, o1 ( block and connecting by a pedestriat 

stricuions Ww € maintained g the motor way t sed by those derpass with the park system in the 
he community is but has 1 ing by machine and the other a gar- joining block. It is by means of 
en de d len entrance opening o1 footway to be footways and pedestrian walks tha 


to go to school w 


by those uriving I toot The dren will be able 


garage of each heus ce on crossing a traffic street 
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norable Sirs 

NHE main-stem of popular government is local gov- 
‘| ernment. If the people cannot secure honest, eff 

nt and intelligent government in those units which 

‘nearest to them, we can scarcely expect to find them 
in the more remote national and state governments. Let’s 
not be high-brow about this. There is a Chinese saying 
that even tall towers rest upon the ground. 

There can be no blinking the fact that the working of 

nocratic government is under fire at the moment from 
everal different directions. It is not our purpose to 
rally to the support of the theory of democracy. Our 
job is to make it work in practice. We can well leave 
the theoretical defense of democracy to the high 
ent of learning in the colleges, and we have assurance 
at they are readily able and willing to defend it. Our 
usiness is in the world of “can do,” as the old Indian 

> put it. 

[ don’t know whether to attribute it to Will Rogers 
or Will Durant, but some savant once remarked tat 
“a washing-machine isn’t a washing-machine if it won't 
wash, and a democracy isn’t a democracy if it won't 
democ.” Ours, we might as well admit, doesn’t democ 
any too well at times. Without mentioning any places 
or persons, you get what I mean. 


a 
per 
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R. DURANT, in a recent tirade on democracy in 
which he longed for Lorenzo’s Florence and the 
Athens of Pericles, wound up with this advice to the 
mayors of American municipalities : 
“But would you make your cities still greater and more 
beautiful than they are? Then call to your aid the great men 
nd women of your city. It is rich in unexploited genius, rich 
n great executives, great engineers, great architects, great teach- 
ers, great philanthropists. They are such men and women as 
would be glad to give you part of their time without other 
remuneration than the honor of serving their city. Bring them 
together in a great Advisory Council; ask them to take thought 
about poverty, ugliness, and ignorance; to propose plans for the 
spread of health and cleanliness and knowledge and beauty. 
“Mobilize and organize the intelligence that lies about you so 
scattered and unused. Give it a spacious hall for conference. 
Eneourage it to lead us toward what we might be. Then all 
barriers of party will melt away; every one of your fellow towns- 
men will support you; and as long as your city remains, your 
administration will be honored in the memory of your country.” 


HIS is very impressively put. But the good 

philosopher does not seem to realize that mayors 
are securing citizenship cooperation in hundreds of 
cities all over the country. Instead, however, of having 
these great folk come together as “a great Advisory 
Council” the tendency is rather toward specialized advice 
and assistance. Citizens’ committees have proved to be 
particularly helpful in connection with parks, play- 
grounds, city planning, and street traffic problems. 
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Such committees, as distinguished from offici 
on should not be burdened with wearisome routine 
and detail. They should be extra-governmental rather 
than part of ithe regular governmental machinery. Theti 
work. should be consultive rather than administrative. 
Only in this way can they be relieved of trivial but 
noying responsibilities They should also be free to 
( riticize. 
HERE is also an important field where busine 
methods are applicabl Milwaukee has rect 
had the advice and assistance of citizen groups in 1 
organizing its health department and installing a cost 
accounting system in its public works and fire depa 
ments. St. Louis and Philadelphia have utilized such 
assistance in revising the methods of garbage and refuse 
sposal. Elsewhere, notably in Duluth, Kansas ( 


Schenectady and New York, similar bodies have mad 
important contributions to their city’s financial methods 


For such work, business men have est and 
special talent Chev like Work wether on such jobs. 
because they get acquainted with one another and feel 
that they are doing their city a special service. A num 
her of good small committees actively vying with one 
another is better than some pompous and ponderous 


committee with the whole town on it. 


HE! a there are the women In every city there is 

and growing group of civic-minded young 

women. "Mi: iny of them are college graduates and have 
not lost their enthusiasm for work and progress. All 


of them have leisure and are eager to find 


to do. Left to themselves, they perform Sg le service 
in women’s clubs, but many of them should be brought 
into direct contact with government itself. 

Don’t wait until June when the asphalt beings to get 
soft and sticky, and folks turn to the perennial choice 


useful things 


between the mountains and the shore. Get at it now 
while there’s lots of spring vigor. ick things that 
people want to do, and that they can do. Gé¢t a group of 


} ] 


business men to check over the city’s business methods, 
its book-keeping, its purchasing methods, its employ- 
ment policies. Get a group of women started at once on 
a recreation. How about a mixed group of labor 
—. employers and others to consider the vocational 
guidance of your school system? 


LL of this you will reap in added public satisfac- 
A tion and in the much more important increase in 
public understanding of your difficulties. Democratic 
government suffers from lack of understanding of its 
workings. Here is a chance to dispel this through “key” 
people. Get after them! 

Yours cooperatively, 
HINTSAND POINTERS. 
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Historic Town Adopts Diesel Engine as Use o' 
Electricity Increases 


ind p systen vy Har 
Ind., the popula electr 
efrigerators al s in this 
’ ' Tr ner he 
has 1 ecessary an ex 
t i mode! i 





DIESEL ENGINE, GENERATOR AND SWITCHBOARD, NEW HARMONY, IND., MUNICIPAL 


By FRED TRETHEWAY 
Manacer, New Harmony, Inp 


ngs were purchased by Robert Owen 
English socialist 


ne lesired to set 


the eariy 


mmunal living. The 


made up of many conflicting elements, 
nd the experiment had a short life, 
Owen returning to England in 1828, his 


sons remaining in America 








ELECTRIC PLANT 


founded 115 vears 
religious sect known as the 
Harmonists, after 
to the United States from Ger- 


New Harmony was 
ig by i 


Lwappites or who, 


! vy for religious toleration, estab- 
lished in 1805 the town of Harmony. 
| holding their land in common. In 
1814 the founder of the sect. (George 
Rapp, moved with a thousand follow- 


ers to southwestern Indiana, where New 
Harmony was built on the shore of the 


ment continued, however, and has had 
a population somewhat in 
1,000 for many decades 

The first lighting plant in the town 
was started in 1894, in a brick building 
that had been built 
by Robert Dale Owen, oldest son of 
Robert Owen. The plant included an 
old type of generator driven by a 125- 
hp. Hamilton-Corliss steam engine. The 
project was undertaken by Ford & 


excess ol 


as a stable in 1868 








EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF PLANT 








mill-owner, 
in experiment in 
community was 


The settle- 


LIGHTING PLANT 


McGregor, who obtained a ter 
franchise from the town; at the 
tion of this, the town purchased 
$7,000. 

In 1913 day service was started 
was unprofitable at first. Three 
later it became necessary to suppler 
the steam engine, and a one-cy 
50-hp. oil engine was added. By 
the load had so increased that this 
gine was exchanged for a two-cy 
engine of 100-hp. This took car 
day service and the steam engin 
night. 

Last year the growing demand 
electric service of various kinds, es 
cially for cooking and refrigerat 
made a thoroughgoing reconstru 
and another addition to the generat 
capacity Accordingly 
old brick building was removed, with 1 
exception of part of the west wall 
a new building, 66 feet, 10 inches 
32 feet wide and 22 feet high, was « 
structed to replace it. The new ger 
rating unit comprises a 180-hp. dies 
engine, made by the Anderson Engu 
& Foundry Co., of Anderson, Ind 
rect-connected to a 125-kw 
Electric generaicr, and having a dire 
connected excicer. There are also a { 
panel switchboard, a Worthington cor 
pressor with Westinghouse motor, a1 
a Dean Hill compressor. The steam e1 
gine is to be kept available for possi! 
emergencies, until the town is in a } 
tion to put in another larger oil engine 
particularly as the United States Gov 
ernment is to install a large beacon light 
about two miles from town and desires 
to obtain electric current from the Nev 
Harmony municipal plant. This w 
add to the night load the equivalent 
about 25 houses. 


necessary. 


Genet 
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new engine cost $15,987 installed, 
37 being paid in cash and the bal- 


> 


F $12,000 at the rate of $250 per 
with 6 per cent interest; notes 
een executed to cover the aggre- 
f these payments. No bonds were 
installation was completed in De- 
1928, and put in operation at 


On the night of December 14, 
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when the plant was turned over 
municipality, a jubilee was held 
all inhabitants of the town were invit« 


It was very well attended, provided 


good time for those present while m 

ing them acquainted with their mu 

pal plant, and was a climax to the g 

eral spirit of cooperatior 

the relations of those concern 
stalliation 


Detroit Continues Its Traffic Experiments 


CONSULTING TRAFFI 


ETROIT has recently been con- 
1) ducting a number of interesting 
“experiments in the realm of traf- 
regulation and control. To date, no 
inclusive plan has been found here— 
in any other city—which promises 
complete solution of that trouble- 
me problem. It is possible that much 
ef could be obtained by stationing 
three or four police officers at every in- 
and between intersections. 
he prohibitive cost of such a system, 
wever, eliminates it from serious con- 
leration. 
What then remains? In addition to 
lopting every practicable engineering 
nd regulatory safeguard, cities may re- 
sort to two methods of attack through 
One calls for the adoption of 
spectacular means to focus the attention 
of motorists and pedestrians on their 
own shortcomings, and the other involves 
emphasizing these shortcomings through 
e medium of ridicule. Detroit is -fol- 
the first method and is not in 
desirous of resorting to the 


ersection 


iblicity 


} 
wing 
the least 


second. 


The Safety Zone Problem 

Among the many phases of the traf- 
fic question on which this city is con- 
centrating is that of safety zones for 
street-car passengers and pedestrians in 
general. Detroit has two classes of these 
zones—the protected type and the un- 
protected type. The protected areas 
are usually marked off by 6-inch pipe 
sunk in the pavement and an electric 
light standard at the entering end of 
the zone and, in some instances, at both 
ends. The lamp standards carry at the 
top a light shining through a yellow 
globe with two yellow lights as base 
lights. The unprotected zones are 
marked off with yellow paint in most 
cases and have a 12-inch metal button 
at the entering end. 

A study of the accident situation in 
relation to traffic entering these zones in- 
dicated the necessity for some action 
more drastic than simply directing the 
publie’s attention to conditions. For in- 
stance, 160 vehicles hit protected safety 


By H. M LD 


ENGINEER 


GO| 


DEtTRO!II 


zones in 1928, killing 6 and injuring 208 
riders. There were 20 drunken drivers 
involved, who injured 27 persons. On 
the other hand, 229 vehicles ran through 
unprotected safety zones last year, ki 


Mict 


leraided The 


were lI 


1 
SAUL 











THE SKULL AND CROSSBONES AS A TRAFFIC WARNING 


ing 10 and injuring 268 persons. There 
were 13 drunken drivers involved, who 
injured 17 persons. The study also dis- 
closed that in 1928, 19 vehicles injured 
19 persons who were standing in pro- 
tected safety zones, drunken drivers not 


being involved in these cases There 
were also 89 vehicles that struck pro- 
tected safety zones but did not injure 


occupants of vehicles. Considerable 
property damage resulted, however, from 
these non- accidents 


njury 


Skull and Crossbones and “The Rubber 
Lady” 

To arouse the public to the danger t 

life and property caused by the fail 

of motorists to heed these safety zones, 


the traffic officials decided to adopt some 


ire 


and erossbones signal has been shifted 
from one street to another, its tour t 
date g practi every one 
he mal eries. Later ‘ f 
stalled lemonstr I rposes at 
railre erpasses al sigI sts 
here ents have suited [ror 
licts « ni m cs I 
fixed $s mentior Che cor ts 
n th g sig have been ver 
f 1 the results higl pleas 
tg iefly I terest t nas 
eT T} I ng phi 
g D sk sbones gives 
some s str n and effe 
rt | g s er, the skull 1 
ross re Neon red ind the two 
se lig) re amber. In order to make 
ese § zones st more distinct 
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the top light is being equipped with a 
flashing device Detroit traffic authori- 
ties believe that one ol the difficulties 


in the 


lactors is 


with the safety zone system rests 


fact. that such extraneous 
ind ele 
detract 


Unquestionably 


lighting 


tend to 


lighting, street 
tric advertising signs 


the 


the amber! 


lights 


zone 


lights on these zones are not 


izh to forewarn a motor 


another car and sud 


) runs around 


nly finds himself right onto the safety 


sign also has proved 


ibber lady 


quite a novelty, although the experi- 
mel! design first installed was not 
especially eflective, because ol some 
trouble with the springs. These signs 


ind instead 
( 1 the hat- 
band, neckband and waistband, are 

equipped with yellow and red 


flectors, and are painted white 


have been rebuilt, however, 
if having small glass lenses 
now 


glass re- 


The Rubber Safety Sign 

As a supplementary device to the 
rubber lady, a rubber safety zone sign 
has been developed. This sign is painted 
bright yellow with the words “safety 
zone” painted in black. Fifteen red 
flasher buttons, similar to those used as 
lor 
tached to each sign 


have been 


ne ot 


tail-lights bievcles, at- 
these de- 
vices was placed in an unprotected safety 
zone at night tipped back slightly 
from a vertical position so that the re- 
flected light would shine right into the 
motorists The reflection from the 
yellow sign, plus the red buttons, was 
very effective 


and 


eyes 


\ number of these signs 


will be installed along those lines where 


the accident record is especially high. 
Lighting the Alleys 

Another angle of the traffic problem 

which Detroit is studying revolves 


around the hazard of cars parked with- 
both 
streets during the night. 


out lights on sides of narrow 
Numerous let- 
ters have been received from property 
owners and tenants that they have been 
parking their machines in the streets at 
night because they refused to subject 
nseives to pr ssible hold-ups by driv- 

nto dark al their 
g res. Any city to 


would, of 


thor 


ieyvs leading to 


program by the 
, 


| lights in the alleys 


course, require a large expenditure and 
for that reason is not likely to mate- 


ralize just now. As an incentive to ap- 
plying individual initiative to this prob- 
lem, the writer has installed a 40-watt 
lamp in the alley back of his residence, 
the lamp being controlled by a 
switch . 


time 
One of the newspapers has car- 
ried two articles on this light, and elec- 
trical contractors have been encouraged 


to stress the desirability of 
such lights 


installing 


One of the latest moves to encourage 
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this practice has been the lighting ot the 
hre 


is hoped to 


llevs back of police ana buildings 
by those departments. It 
induce the various 
follow their exampk 


; the 
o the 


sO disposed 


irtments to 


thereby indicating 


property owners wh they can 


Warning Signal at Crossing 
¥ 


In conjunction with the painted traffic 


lanes and footprints introduced during 
the holiday season along Woodward 
Avenue,* a new warning signal device 


was installed. Developed by Inspector 
William L. Potts, head of the signal divi- 
sion of the Police Department, in con 
junction with officials of a timing device 


concern, this signal is designed to sup- 





TWO RUBBER DEVICES USED IN DETROIT 
ABOVE, THE TRAFFIC LADY; BELOW 
SAPETY-ZONE SIGN 





plement the amber light now used as a 


When used with the amber 
functions merely as an added 

Used alone, it is believed to 
exercise a stronger influence on the dense 
crowds which flock downtown on Satur- 


warning 
light, it 


warning 


days and during holiday shopping sea- 
sons 
Several hese signals carry the 
Several ol these igna carry the 


“Pedestrians, STOP! 


get across.” 


words: You can- 
Variations of the same 


warning have been applied to others. 


not 


*See 


183 
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Eight of these signals, each a row 
with a glass face on which is letter 
warning in black paint, have be 
stalled. Two boxes are attached 
regular signal post at each corner 
signals showing on State Street 
on nine seconds before the trafi 
switches to red. Those on Woo 
Avenue give the warning 11 seco! 


advance because of the greater 
of that highway. 
Pedestrians crossing Woodward 


enue thus have 19 seconds in wh 
leave the curb on their Way across 
street while those on State Street 
allowed 21 the traffic 
being timed to change at half-minut 
tervals. It is believed that much \ 
ecnfusion in pedestrian traffic co 
eliminated if persons could be in 
not to leave the curb when it is t 
for them to make the other side of 
street before the traffic lights chang 
Finaliy, the Police Department is 
vocating big business methods in 
proving the traffic situation and rv 
ing accidents through the media of | 
newspaper advertising, and the us 
traffic purposes of all or a substa: 
portion of the money paid in by 


seconds, 





who violate the traffie ordinance 

The paid advertising would be har 
through a series of articles ter j 
“Traffax” appearing once a week i: : 
least the three Detroit dailies Th i 
articles would acquaint the general ; 
lic with the fundamentals of traffic 
trol and regulation Until some s 
plan as this is adopted, it is felt | 
little can be done to break the i 
deadlock which has gripped the 
in things traffic. 

The present method of “nibbling 
the traffic problem could be very « 
discarded for a “biting” action if th 
were placed at the disposal of the P: 
Department some of the money rec: 
tor the year 1928 from the sources sh 
below: 
Impounding Fees Collected $113,554 ; 
Storage Fees 1,58 7 
Fees, Forfeited on Complaints 543 88 
Deposits Forfeited on Complaints Issued 2 
Fines Collected 113,602 
Fines Collected for Violation of Drunk 

Motor Law 27 ,32 

Total $8012 


When the American people sup; 
funds for the solution of the traffic pr 
lem in the same proportions that priv 
industry would if faced with a prob 
of comparable size, the traffic prob 
will disappear. 





This Magazine Is Not 
Copyrighted 
You may quote freely from its 
contents unless there are specia 
indications to the contrary. Pleas« 
give credit to THr AMERICAN 
City. 
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Largest Single Pumping-Station to Be Increased 


SUPERINTENDENT, SEW ERAGI 


N 1928, the New 
() Orleans and Water 
- Board advertised for bids for an 
extension of the main drainage canal to 
connect the Nashville Avenue Canal to 
Drainage Station No. 1; 
tract for the extension of the building and 
foundation of Drainage Pumping Sta- 
tion No. 6 to receive four 14-foot screw 
pumps of 1,000 cubic feet per second 
capacity each; and a third contract for 
iotors to operate these pumps at this 
and other drainage stations The con- 
tract for the pumps themselves for this 
and other large drainage pumping-sta- 
tions have already been awarded, and 
the construction of the pumps is pro- 
gressing rapidly. This third contract 
was awarded to Dibert, Bancroft and 
Ross Co., Ltd., of New Orleans, the low- 
est bidder in a contest in which six of 
the best-equipped manufacturers of this 
type ol machinery competed. 
Drainage Pumping Station No. 6 has 


December 28, 


Sewerage 


a second con- 


: ready, so far as is known, the largest 
capacity of pumping equipment that 
; exists in any one single pumping station 
Its capacity is 2,800 cubie feet per sec- 
F ond against a 10-foot lift. The pro- 
} posed addition will be of 4,000 cubic 


feet per second capacity against a 14- 
foot lift. Pumps of the type being built 

this station were first developed for 
New Orleans by A. B. Wood, Engineer 
in charge of the power- and pumping- 


in Capacity 


By GEORGE G. EARL 


AND Water: Boarp. New Orr 
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THE 12-POOT PUMPS NOW INSTALLED IN THE PUMPING-STATION WITH SPACE LEFT 


FOR THE NEW 


station of the Sewerage ind W 
Board 

The first eleven of these pumps, 12 
feet in diameter and of 700 cubic feet a1 
per second capacities, were put into ind 
operation at six of the main drainag: 
pumping-stations in 1915 and proved 
eminently successful, in that they had ag 
irom two to three times the capacity 
of the former pump units, gave much 
higher efficiency through a wider range + 


of lift, and were simpler ind more cer 








































































EXTERIOR VIEW OF DRAINAGE PUMPING-STATION NO. 5 IN NEW ORLEANS, LA. F 





to meet the increased 
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nd maintenance than th ! 
The pumps installed in 1 
erlect operating condition 
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feet per second of additional pumping 
capacity is equal to 8,000,000,000 gallons 
er day, or 160 times the average water 
nsumption of the city. This gives 
me conception of the magnitude of the 
torm-water drainage problem of New 
(Urieans 


The three-year program of extension 


of water, sewerage and drainage systems 
in New Orleans will involve an expendi- 


ture of about $14,700,000, divided thus: 


For contracts to increase drainage 
q 

pumping and power capacity $2,900,000 
For contracts t enlarge main outiet 
canals or to masonry line these main 

' r n ptors 5,400,000 
rification and 
For pleting water pu : » and 

ping t , 
‘ k ng j 
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crease to make double original capac- 


ty .. ea es hwy 13 
For sewerage extensions to reach out 
into areas not yet served 2,3 
For water-main extensions 1,00 
For sewer and water connections to 
property lines 8 
For changes ahead of street paving, 
subsurface drainage and plumbing 
inspection 50 
Total $14,70 


Methods of Accomplishing Universal Metering 


Results of an Inquiry Made by the Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N order to secure information on the 
| procedure used to accomplish unl- 
versal metering in various cities, 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, Phil- 
lelphia, Pa., sent an inquiry to twelve 
large cities which have metered all or 
nearly all of their water services. The 
information secured is briefly sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs 


Procedure for Metering 
The program followed by Milwaukee, 
which is now 9882 per cent metered, 
was similar in its first steps to that of 
Philadelphia. Prior to 1912, industrial 
and commercial services were required 
to meter at their own expense, and 
meters were required where wasteful 
and fraudulent use of water was discov- 
ered Flat water-rates of $13.50, as 
compared with $3 to $4 for metered ser- 
vice caused domestic consumers to meter 
their services voluntarily. In 1912, when 
only 650 services remained unmetered, 
order was obtained from the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisccnsin requir- 

ing the metering of all services 
Detroit 
tered, required in 1913 that all new ser- 


which is 99.1 per cent me- 
vices be metered. The flat rates were 
raised sufficiently high to make it prof- 
itable for the meter 
Akron and Columbus did not pass ordi- 


consumers to 


nances to compel metering, but both in- 
stalled meters gradually, the former over 

period of 13 years, the latter over a 
period of 28 years. Columbus used a 
method of “education and persuasion,” 
and in Newark a follow-up system of 
notification giving reasons for metering 
was employed 


Who Instalis Meters? 

Each city was asked whether meters 
were installed by the property owners, 
by the city or by a private company un- 
der contract with the city. The instal- 
lation of meters by the last-mentioned 
method is proposed for Philadelphia by 
an ordinance introduced in City Coun- 
til. Cincinnati, Minneapolis and New- 
ark require the property owners to in- 
stall meters, the present practice in 
Philadelphia. On the cther hand, in 
Detroit, Akron, Cleveland, Rochester. 
Los Angeles, and St. Paul meters are in- 


stalled by the city. Unlike Philadelphia, 
Cleveland requires that all meters, 
whether owned by the city or by pri- 
vate individuals, shall be set by city 
forces. In general, the replies revealed 
a preponderance of installation by city 
forces. Of the nine cities which gave 
information on this question, six in- 
stalled meters by city forces, and three 
require the property owners to install 
them, but no city reported metering 
done by city contract with a private 
company 


Who Pays for the Meters? 

Fewer of the cities pay for the meter 
than install them In Minneapolis, 
Rochester, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Milwaukee, meters are paid for by the 
property owners, but in St. Paul, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Akron and Detroit, 
the municipality pays for them; in 
other words, half of the ten cities re- 
plying to this question require that the 
property owner pay the bill. In Roch- 
ester the property owner pays tor the 
meter at the time he applies for . ater 
service, but the city sets the meter with- 
out expense to the property owner, and 
the meter belongs to the prcperty owner 
In Detroit, although the city pays for 
metering, the property owner pays the 
additional cost if an unusually large 
size is required. A similar provision is 
made in Los Angeles. 


Effect on Meter-Rates and on Income 

Various effects on meter-rates and on 
the city’s income from the water-works 
were noted by the replies. Milwaukee 
reported that the gradual installation 
of meters did not affect meter-rates or 
income. Akron, Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus reported that no change was made 
in meter-rates because of universal 
metering, but did not report the effect, 


if any, on income. In Detroit, 
meter-rates were revised to benefit 
small consumers who install meters 
Minneapolis made no change in meter 
rates, but when the services were 30 per 
cent metered, the revenue from the 
water-works was $35 per million gallons 
and when 90 per cent were metered 
the revenue had increased to $55 per 
million gallons. Both Rochester and 
Los Angeles also report that the city’s 
income was increased by universal! 
metering, but the income is said to have 
decreased slightly in St. Paul. Obvi- 
ously, conditions vary so much that no 
general conclusion can be reached on 
this point, but it is noteworthy that 
metering has been accomplished so 
often without financial disaster and ap- 
parently sometimes with a gain. 


Encouragement for Other Large Cities 

Encouragement to effect universal 
metering in cther large cities can be 
found in the experience of these cities 
which have metered without financial 
distress to the city or property owner 
Further encouragement can be taken 
from the fact that other cities have pro- 
ceeded successfully toward universal 
metering over much the same road that 
Philadelphia has chosen. Like Philadel- 
phia, Milwaukee metered large con- 
sumers first. Detroit, like Philadelphia, 
required that all new services be meter- 
ed. The rate schedules for bcth Detroit 
and Milwaukee, like Philadelphia's, in- 
cluded flat rates usually greater than 
the meter rates for the same property. 
In Detroit and Milwaukee the difference 
was sufficient to induce customers to 
meter, but in Philadelphia the saving 
has proved insufficient to cause a large 
proportion of flat-rate consumers to in- 
stall meters. Perhaps a greater aiffer- 
ence would be justifiable in Philadelphia. 





to those city officials and others, 
the municipality, including 
disposal, ete. 
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Appears This Month, and Is the Largest Edition of This Yearbook That 
Has Yet Been Published 

It contains as a part of its varied contents. 

who are concerned with public services carried on by 

water-works, power plants, street lighting, sewers, waste 


Of special importanee is the compilation of Water-Supply Statistics, covering 96 
pages and giving a wealth of data on sources, storage, treatment, mains, services and 
meters, consumption, meter rates, hydrants, etc., for cities of 1,000 population and over. 


much information of particular interest 
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FORWARD STEPS 
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St. Paul Public Improvement Pro- 
gram Includes New Memorial 
Park Development 
Sr. Paut, Minn.—At the 1928 fall elec- 
tion the people voted in favor of an $875,- 
000 bond issue for the improvement of 
St. Paul’s parks and parkways and the 
vequisition of ten additional playgrounds. 
In this program there are funds avail- 
ible for the grading and planting of the 
boulevards along the paved portion of 
Wheelock Parkway. This parkway con- 
nects Phalen Park with Como Park, and 
is approximately 4% miles in length. 
Along Wheelock Parkway there is a 
horseshoe curve, and within this curve 
an area of land approximately 10 acres 
in size on a slope, which is to be devel- 
oped into a park to be known as Memo- 
rial Park. This is to be graded and devel- 
oped, and in it trees planted for each 
deceased World War soldier of St. Paul. 
This park will stand out very promi- 
nently, surrounded by the horseshoe curve 
parkway road, making an interesting spot 
along this important landscaped drive. 
Funds are provided in the program for 
1 nine-hole golf course in the northwest 
part of Como Park. The completion of 
this course will provide the city with an 
additional golf course far removed from 
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the other two municipal courses in St. 
Paul. Ail the major parks and neighbor- 
hood parks also will be improved, so that 
the entire park and parkway system will 
be beautified. 

In addition to this we are acquiring ten 
pieces of land for playground purposes in 
districts that have no playgrounds at the 
present time. Funds are also available 


for the development of these grounds. 
H. C. WENZEL, Commissioner, 
Department of Parks, Playgrounds, and 
Public Buildings. 


Creating a Community- 
wide Interest in Music 
in a Small City 

ASHLAND, Wis.—This city with a popu- 
lution of about 12,000 has created for itself 
a wonderful atmosphere of music. Since 
Ashland is situated far from the great 
musical centers, it was formerly the privi- 
lege of only a few to hear and’enjoy good 
music. But now, any who are interested 
may have that pleasure. The Wednesday 
Musical Club, our oldest organization, 
composed of 30 active members, has 
brought to the city the best in musical 
talent, such celebrities as Schumann- 
Heink, Werrenrath, Macbeth, Peterson, 
Forrest, Lamont, Leginska, Dusmaile, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Elman, and many 
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others, and has awakened in all a genuine 
desire for better music. For five years we 
have had a municipal musical organiza- 


tion which includes a Boys’ Senior Band 
of 50 pieces, a Junior Boys’ of 50 pieces, a 


Symphony Orchestra of 35 pieces, a Bugle 
and Drum Corps of 40 pieces, and a Girls 
Band of 55 Classes and private 


lessons ire 


pieces. 


> 


> 


conducted after school hours 


every day and Saturday for all instru- 


ments 
people desiring to enter bands. 
is under the direction of Theodore Mesang 
musical director. For the benefit of those 
not able to buy expensive instruments, the 
Municipal Band Committee has furnishec 
the instruments and allowed the 
people to pay for them on a small install 
ment plan. Lack of funds has prohibite: 
no one from joining bands. 


These classes are free to all young 
This work 


> 


j 


young 


1 


Great pride 


is shown in these musical organizations by 


all the surrounding communities as well a 
by Ashland. 
The 


cities, 


Wisconsin State Law 
and villages to 
bands, and to levy taxes therefor, wa 
amended in 1927, as follows: 


towns 


“Chapter 312, 
An Act to create 


Laws of 1927 


section 43.52 of the 


Ss} 


authorizing 
maintain 


3 


Statutes, 


authorizing cities, towns, and villages to maintain 


musical bands and to levy taxes therefor 
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THE SENIOR BOY’S BAND OF ASHLAND, WIS. 


| , eof Wis e1 
a As ena : ‘ 
l A new section is added to the stat 
ry 43.52 Any Mi village 
I i ga equipment 
‘ ’ ent cipal band 
mical purty “s and tor su irposes may 
s tax which shall not exces year one 
on all the taxable propert n such municipal 
No city, town or village shall have power to 


question of such levy 


such taxes unless the 
have been approved by the electors thereof 
eguial municipal election or at & specia 
held The juestion submitted t 
ters shall state the specific amount of money 

levied therefor 

After the voters have once approved suc 
the city, town or village shall continue mak 
similar levy each year thereafter, provided 


t the governing body of such municipality may 


yumicipal election, subr 





asing such le at que 
. tior 
ul re election held in Ashland 
l Li ald Sic | tion, the 
W Ti ) = 
I Ss I ntl VeEeK 
r ¢ rts give 1 indoor 
y ; ’ y ' 
g ho £ 
An 8 s I g 
it wh 
will take | 
i 
} thea } 
pilaye ) gra i 
indar 
educ ational values oO municl] il 
ire great, but greater still in our 
ce is the employment youth in 


ealthy, entertaining and profitable man- 


di 


er. No juvenile court is needed in Ash- 
land—our youth is busy. Ours is not an 
expensive program, but in addition to its 
social value it is developing some great 
artists. Uur young men entering universi- 
ties are greatly in demand if they have 


string instrument, 
needed at all 


command of a wind or 
as bands and orchestras 
school activities 
LEW ANDERSON 
Chairmar Band Commi 
Columbus Prepares for Trans- 
continental Air Lines 
CoLtumsus, Oxn10.—Work is progressing 
rapidly on “Port Columbus,” the munic- 
ipal airport for which a $850,000 bond is- 
ue was voted last fall 
the eastern air terminal of the 
tinental Air Transport Co 


and which is to be 
Transcon- 
operating com- 


bined air and rail service between New 

York and Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Of the bond issue fund, $330,000 is to 

be. used to purchast and clear the. land 

and the balance to provide drains, run- 

way ldings and ner improvements 
| is locat t seven mil 

the busine the city 

be reached minutes by 

le over either two main high- 

It is bounded on the east and west 

by higl s and on the south by the joint 

tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 

road and the Pennsylvania Railroad 

rhe proximity of the Pennsylvania was 

an important factor in the selection of the 

silk since the Transcontinental Air 

Transport Co. is to operate a joint air- 











rail service from coast to coast in 
junction with that railroad. On this r 
passengers will travel at night via 
Pennsylvania Railroad from New \ 
to Columbus and transfer there for a } 
trip by day to Dodge City, Kans 
journey from the Kansas city to 
Vegas, N. Mex., will follow by night 
the Santa Fe railway, and the final 

to the West Coast will be made by 

the next day. 

The airport site will contain eventua 
about 560 acres and is rectangular in sha 
Approximately 360 have be 
acquired already and are being improv 
vith subdrains, runways, hangars a1 
other buildings, and field lighting 
equipment. The area now being develo; 
is 3,300 feet by 4,400 feet. It is plann 
to lay subdrains on a large portion of 1 
landing field area. These drains 
on lines 30 feet apart in the runway ar 
and 60 feet apart on the rest of the 
All told; about 32 miles of drain 
various sizes will be used 


acres 


will 


Two runways will be constructed w 
present plans, one in the direction of 
prevailing winds and the other in 
rection of the high-velocity winds. TI] 
will be 500 feet wide and 3,500 and 2,501 
feet long re spe ctiv ely. A 100 
wide in the center of each runway 
paved with roughened surfac: h 
concrete laid on either a macadam 
portland cement concrete base. Const: 
tion of these runways is considered ne 
sary to make certain that planes may tak 


striy 


off and land on schedule during advers* 
weather, and to serve until it is possil 
to secure a satisfactory turf. With tl 


exception of the paved portions, the ez 
tire landing field will be grassed. 

An administration and pasenger ter- 
minal building will be constructed near 
the east end of the airport. This struc- 
ture will be close to the railroads and pr 
vide waiting and rest rooms, a restaurant 
ticket offices, etc., on the first floor, and 
offices for field administration, rest roon 
for pilots and space for air transportation 
companies on the second floor. A tow 
is to be extended above the second flo 
in which will be housed the controls for 
field lighting and facilities for meteorolog 
ical observers. 

The airport is to be lighted for night 
flying, the equipment to include a series 
of circuit boundary lights, flood lighting 
for the entire landing area, an 8,000,000- 
candlepower beacon with zenith ray and 
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green port light, a ceiling light and an 
illuminated windsock and tee. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will build a 
station adjacent to the airport so that 
only a short walk will be required for pas- 

sengers transferring to planes. 

‘ R. H. SIMPSON, 
Chief Engineer 


Boston to Build Largest Fire- 
Station in Country 

Boston, Mass.—Preliminary plans have 
been approved for the erection of prob- 
ibly the largest fire-station in the United 
States to be located at Bowdoin Square 
in this city. 

The building will be three stories and 
basement, of steel frame and fire-resist- 
ing material throughout, and is to cost 
approximately °.$330,000. An apparatus 
room 129 feet wide and 68 feet deep, fre 
of posts or Other obstructions, and hav- 
ing seven large apparatus doers, will con- 
stitute the main floor on the street level 
In’ the’ rear will be an open workshop 
and ‘stairs to a drill yard back of the 
building, to the library and to the second 
floor. 

The public entrance on Bulfinch Street 
will give access to a lobby to the right 
of which is to be the watch room, giving 
a view of the apparatus room. In the 
watch room will be the necessary fire- 
alarm apparatus, telephone and switch- 
board, etc., and opposite it and located 
between two of the apparatus doors, the 
alarm-announcing station, equipped with 
amplifiers, will be found. At the end of 
the lobby, access is gained to the machine 
shop, apparatus floor and stairs, and to 
the left is the district chief’s suite, to in- 
clude office, bedroom, toilet, closet, 
ridor and stairs to the second floor. 

On the second floor will be seven of- 
ficers’ rooms connected by a corridor with 
showers, toilet and stairs. Another fea- 
ture planned there is a large locker room 


cor- 
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THE COLUMBUS, OHIO, AIR TERMINAL 


with 
more 


added space for boot closets and 
lockers when needed. Seven dor- 
mitories are to be placed in the rear fac- 
ing the drill yard, with a corridor connect- 
ing these also with the stairs. 
offices will be provided for the 
officers, and a large smoking-room 
and showers for the men. 


Spacious 
various 
t vile t 


The third floor will embrace 
sium, 54 feet wide 


a gymna- 
and 35 feet deep, hav- 
ing a platform for lectures and entertain- 
ments and flanked by large anterooms on 

On the left of the gymnasium 
a dining-room with kitchen facili- 
ties. On the right is to be the 
reading-room, and running through th. 
center of the third floor will be a corri 
entrances to all 


each side 
is to be 


office rs 


dor having 


rooms, and 
stairs at each end. In the rear of the 
third floor will be a trophy room, a class- 
room or library, and billiard, pool and 
game rooms. A number of sliding-poles 


from the floors above to the apparatus 


NEW FIRE STATION IN BOSTON, MASS. 


floor will be installed. A drill tower, a 
ladder shed and three hydrants will be 
located in the drill yard 

Basement 
ing-alleys, a 


bowl- 
racks 
meter room and toil- 
three exits from the 
ind the coal pocket and boiler 


include 


hose 


facilities will 

hose dry r 
clothes dryer room, 
ets. There will be 


base ment 


room are to be entirely isolated from the 
main basement 

The fronts of the building on Cam- 
bridge and Bulfinch Streets will be of 
stone the end and back walls of brick 

When completed, the fire-station will 
house Ladder Company No. 24, Engin 
Ci inv No Engine Company No. 6, 
ind Water Tower No. 1. At present, Er 
gine C« inies No. 4 and No. 6 and Lad 
ler Company No. 24 are occupving o 
buildings on narrow streets and often a 
delaved in res} onding to alarms Ampl 
room for maneuvering the water tower 
will also be provided at the new locatior 


















Beautiful Azalea Trail, Promoted 
by Junior Chamber, Is Opened 
at Mobile 


Morire, Ata—On Washington's Birth- 
Mobile's Azalea rai was opened 
vith cer ! ( lucted un- 
} iuspices of the Junior Chamber 

‘ ( er 
\ s to tl ha ilways been 
nterested l its thousands of 
bushes and it had been felt for 





time that a definite trail should be 

t which strangers could follow. As 

step in this movement, the Mo- 

! Junior Chaml of Commerce last 
winter undertook to persuade residents on 
eral of the main thoroughfares to 
izaleas in the parkways between 

tl sidewalk and the street. The cam 


iign was highly successful and the plant- 
ng spre id to prac tically every residential 


tion of the city 
The City Commission then appro- 
' ted funds for the erection of signs to 
Th the chosen Azale i Trail The ot 
g bear a red arrow on a white back- 
round and are mounted on blue posts 
wi re seven feet high The azaleas 
in early spring, and the signs are 
remain in place until the last of the 
soms late in April 
\ irker opposite the Chamber of 
( ree in Bienville Square, a beauti- 


irk in the center of the business dis- 

denotes the trail’s starting point. It 

winds through the 

1 out to Spring Hill 
x 


; 


residential section 


where many of the 


ensive plantings are 











REFLECTOR WORN BY TRAFFIC POLICE 
Patrick F. Shea, Cambridge, Mass., safety of- 
ficer, equipped with headlight-refiecting device 








THE AZALEA TRAIL, MOBILE, ALA. 


located. Returning to the city, the trail 
follows a different route 

The Chamber of Commerce sup} lies 
printed cards showing the route which th 
trail follows, and colored photographs ol 
one of the larg: plants ire also available 


A. D. SPOTTSWOOD 


Cambridge Traffic Police 
Equipped with Reflectors 


CamsBripce, Mass—As an aid to night 
traffic control, those mbers ot the Cam- 
bridge Police Depart who do traffic 
duty after dark have been equipped with 
two reflectors which throw off red rays 
when struck by the lights roaching 
automobiles 

One reflector is located just below the 
officer’s chest and the other on his back 
They are held in place by the white belts 


which all the traffic policemen wear and 
to draw attention 


about 30 


which serv: to their po- 


There are fficers 


sition 


now 


wearing these reflectors, and the 


plan is 


proving quits satisfactory 


further the effectiveness of 
this system, a red instead of 
light has installed the head 
of each of traffic officers. Each of- 
ficer stands under this light while directing 
traffic, and it is believed that the red rays 
are more striking than the 
ing the 
licemen 


To Increase 
i white spot- 
been above 


these 


in draw- 
ittention of motorists to the 


white 


DoO- 
po 


JOHN J. McBRIDE 


Chief of Police 


Strict Control Over 
Taxicabs I nstituted 

Cincinnati, Ont10.—On February 6 the 
City Council passed a new ordinance pro- 
viding for the control of public vehicles 
and public vehicle drivers. This ordi- 
nance, prepared by the Department of 
Utilities under Edgar Dow Gilman, and 
published in the City Bulletin for Feb- 


ruary 19, takes a very important forw 
step in the control of taxicabs, plac 
them definitely on the basis of a pul 
utility and recognizing for the first tims 
this city, and, so far as I know, in 

city, the principle of public convenier 
and necessity in determining thi 
of taxicabs that shall be 


ate. 


numt 
licensed to o 
Heretofore theré has 
tion on the numbers of taxicabs that co 
be licensed, and therefore the 
be from time to time flooded with 
sponsible taxicab operators, thus ¢ 


been no rest 


city W 


great and unnecessary obstruction in 


streets, as well as throwing the taxi 
business into a turmoil for a short 
riod until the interlopers were either 


bought out or otherwise eliminated 

Another interesting feature of this 
ordinance is that taxicabs are allowed 
exercise their option as to whether charg 
shall be made on the basis of zone rates 
or on a taximeter basis. If the taximeter 
basis is chosen, zone rates cannot be used 
and vice versa; but a person engaging 
either a meter taxicab or a zone taxicab 
may specify that he wishes an hourly rat: 
to be used, or a special trip rate, if the 
latter has been authorized, as for a pub- 
lic gathering. 

The nature of the done by 
taxicabs brings them clearly into the class 
of vehicles that should be under rigid con- 
trol by the municipality as to operation, 
type of equipment, personnel, and num- 
bers, and it is believed by many persons 
that the best results will be secured only 
when the entire business is placed under 
ohe operating company and rigidly regu- 
lated as other natural public-utility 
monopolies are regulated, such as the 
telephone, telegraph, gas, _ electricity, 
street railways, etc. 

While this ordinance does not go quite 
to this extent, it nevertheless does bring 
a considerable measure of control which 
has heretofore been lacking, and which 


business 
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I think, be very effective in assist- 
» in the control of these 
decrease the nuisance of unrestricted 


ising 


ve hicle =& SO as 


Cc. O. SHERRILL, 
City Manager 


\o Motor Vehicle Deaths in 
Brookline During 1928 
BrooKLINE, Mass.—This city is rather 
roud of the fact that it did not have a 
gle death as result of a motor-vehicl 
lent during 1928. One outstanding 
eason for this accomplishment was the 
yperation and efficiency of the members 
of the Police Department. 

\ small but very active motorcycle 
squ id patrols the heav ily traveled thor- 
oughfares during the day and the first half 
of the night. During the past year, au- 
tomatic signals were installed at three 
busy intersections and they have been an 
effective factor in preventing accidents. 

The fact that 861 cases for violation of 
the automobile laws were prosecuted in 
court during 1928 as contrasted with 612 
such cases in 1927, indicates that a rigid 
enforcement of these laws also had a de- 
cided bearing on this safety record. 

In an educational way, members of the 
Police Department visit the schools once 
each year and deliver safety addresses to 
pupils in every grade from the kindergar- 
ten to the high school. The cordial sup- 
port given the police by the faculty mem- 
bers, as well as by the pupils themselves, 
has greatly facilitated this work. 

Brookline, 


enjoys heavy 


although not a large city, 
motor traffic every day in 
the year and, because of its close proximity 
to Boston, usually has an especially acut« 
traffic problem on Sundays and holidays 
H. ALLEN RUTHERFORD, 
Chief of Police 


Ornamental Street Lighting in 
Business District Achieved 


Mopesto, Cautir—The Mayor, City 
Council, and a few public-spirited ‘citi- 
zens have, after many attempts, suc- 
ceeded in making Modesto’s business sec- 
tions one of the best-lighted in the state. 
The installation consists of 150 ornamental 
duplex electroliers as shown in the ac- 
companying photographs. 

On the opening night of the system, 
Governor C. C. Young of California 
pressed a button from the Capitol, at 
Mayor Sol P. Elias’ request, flashing 
nearly a mile of the main street into a 
white way by a hook-up made possible by 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. A 
short program was participated in by 
several hundred people. The feature of 
the evening was a concert given by the 
famous Modesto Boys Band. 

The lighting system is the series-mul- 
tiple type, the electroliers being spaced 
120 feet apart, connected by underground 
conduit and lead cables. Each post has 
installed, in the base, a safety coil and 
disconnecting pothead. The glassware is 
the Westinghouse Paragon Senior type 
and is lit by two 6,000-lumen lamps, with 
provisions for increasing them to two 
10,000-lumen lamps. 
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The posts are made ol 
cast iron, 18% feet to 
light center, and wer 
manufactured by the lo- 
cal foundry. The city 
now has 900 single- and 
double - head electroliers 
installed. 

The entir« 
cluding the post design 
was laid out by the City 
Engineer’s De} 


system in- 


irtment 
F. J. ROSSI 
City Engineer 





Fort Wayne Cham- 


ber Has an Active 
Civic Bureau oy NY 

Fort Wayne, INnp ps nwa 
The Civie and pune 


Munici- }{ | “8 
pal Bureau of the Fort pen me 
Wayne Chamber o 
Commerce is conducting 
an unusually 
hensive program 
worth - while 


compre- 


communi 
activities. 
Among the most inter- 


esting of these is the 


Annual Better Yards 
program and the accom- ‘*‘DIPLOMA’’ 
plishments of the te- 
gional Plan Committe: 
The campaign for better yards in 1928 


was closed officially at the 
Flower Show in September 


annual fall 
Prizes were 




















NEW STREET LAMPS OF MODESTO, 
CALIF. 
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AWARDED BY FORT WAYNE 
AND MUNICIPAL BUREAU 
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Better Yards 
Civic Diploma 


ONTOCUED CaMTRu Tet 
AMPAIN Om 


amp Muvec mar Bowen 


Better Bards Organiation 


We Heaeey Cons ve PRewaes oF 


a Moun Geane of Newry Pine 


A ae Aw art Memenre m ree 
1928 6 Be Qerde Graduate Class 
wo Me aarencr o Mat ape 
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iwarded in all the 53 city divisions in the 


form of potted plants provided by the 
Board of Park Commissioners through 
Adolph Jaenicke, Park Superintendent 
The final scoring of all the yards showed 


the number of 1928 diploma yards to be 
1,764, an increase of 
cent over the 1927 total. Diploma yards 
are those that have reached the 
in beautification for their particular prem- 


more than 56 per 


ultimate 


ises. They retain their diplomas only as 
long as they maintain their standard of 
excellence 

The Regional Plan Committee has com- 
pleted its map of the Fort Wayne me- 
tropolitan district This map is being 
to lay out suggested lines of devel- 
opment for the territory immediately sur- 
rounding the city but not at present with- 
in its corporate limits. In this way, as 
the city expands, the added territory will 
have been laid out in conformity with the 
city’s growth. Another purpose 
of the regional plan is to obtain for Fort 
Wayne a census figure of the city and its 
metropolitan district in the 1930 census 
For this reason, the map has been sub- 
mitted to the Census Bureau, which has 
written that it is among the best received 


LS€ d 


present 


J. B. WILES 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce 





Outstanding Civic 
Improvements 

completed or under construction 
during the past year, are features in 
a special illustrated section ef The 
1929 Municipal Index which will 
appear in April. The usual depart- 
ments of this yearbook, which are 
designed to furnish information to 
those concerned with city 
affairs 


govern- 
ment and civic 
will be 


generally, 
continued 


























Mechanical Budgetary Control Accounting for 





Municipalities and Other Public Bodies 


By GEORGE G 


L 
invention of the posting block 


HE 
voucher and the F.C 


Code. in connection with the use 


().* Svmbpol 


of modern bookkeeping machinery, has 
mechan- 
ng systems of budget, cost 


now made it possible to devise 
il bookkeepir 


and financial accounts for mu- 


SCOTT. C. P. A., Charlotte, 


cluding the budget and financial infor- 


mation 


Accounts Closed Automatically 
This that the 
s mpl a ledger post- 


system is so devised 


work ol oper iting 


N. C. 


ized its accounting procedures. In 
department of accounts of this cit) 
there are maintained approximately 7 - 
500 active accounts of the detail c 
of operating all activities of all funds 
ind departments, including the budg 
special funds, and the us 





other 
itical divisions of government 
which, 1or 


I cipal corporations and 


completeness and 


promptness ol intormation pro- 
duced, simplicity and economy 
I operation, have entirely revo- 
jutionized the old methods of 
xccount keeping and the pen 


kept cash-book systems, such As 
have been in use for many years 


This newly devised system of 


the budget, 


Bringing Mechanical Invention to 
the Aid of Municipal Record- 


Keeping 


Under the laborious manual methods of 
bookkeeping that have long been in effect 
in city accounting offices, the condition of 
the detail cost of operations 
covering each department and activity, and 
the exact financial condition, may not be 


financial control accounts. ‘| 
entire accounts are kept by tw 
clerks, involving a total sala 
expense of less than $350 per 
month. These two clerks close 
the books every day and at t 
close of the day prepare a da 
condensed budget and financ 
statement, a copy of which is 
filed on a binder in the Coun 
Chamber for public informati 


mechanical accounting stands known before the close of the month, and and other copies delivered to 1 
out as one of the most interest- not until the statements have been con- executives. 

ing advances in the art and structed from the monthly trial balances. Another interesting feature of 
science of account keeping, since This in many cases requires several days of this system which is unknow! 
the discovery of the principle of bookkeeping and tends to a congestion of in the cash-book systems, is the 


Daily Closing a Practical Impos- 

sibility Under Old System 

The heretofore designed cash- 
book systems for political divi- 
sions ol government, 
of the cash book, voucher regis- 
ter, journal and other subsidiary 
books and records, involve con- 
siderable duplication of clerical 
work. It is well known that it is 
impractical or impossible to keep 
the books of such systems closed 
daily, or to keep them in such 
manner that detail budget, cost 
and financial information will be 
at all times available 

It is very clear that monthly 
Statements contaiming 


consisting 





such im- 


the entire office work, besides leaving the 
executive officials largely in the dark, be- 
tween closing dates, as to the actual, de- 
tailed status of city finances. 

Mechanical bookkeeping methods have 
made it possible to speed up the process 
and save labor while so doing. The accom- 
panying article is the first of a series by 
Mr. Scott, who has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the subject and has supervised 
the installation of mechanical systems in 
various cities, 

The remainder of the series will be un- 


der the following heads: 


Department of Accounts 
Budget Accounting 
Motor Transport Fund 
Coding and Vouchering 
Centralized Purchasing 


simple and intelligent complete- 
ness of the information auto- 
matically produced in the work 
of posting the block voucher 

a scientific arrangement of detail 
and control accounts, preserving 
the function, character and ob- 
ject of each transaction, from 
the purchase of a postage stamp 
‘to the acquirement of a $10,000 
truck, and at the same time pre- 
serving the coordinated relation- 
ship of all factors entering into 
the budget and departmental ac- 
counts. 


The Status of the Budget Is 
Currently Known 


Budgetary control information 
is very essential and an impor- 








portant intormation, constructed 
some time after the of the 
are belated and unsatisfactory, 
to meet the modern 
administration. 


close month, 
and fail 


requirements of 


The mechanical systems that it is now 
possible to devise for municipal and 
other political divisions of government, 
emphasize the defects and shortcomings 
of the old cash-book systems of account- 
ing, in that there is exhibited at the 
close of each day, full and complete de- 
tail information covering each activity 
belonging to each fund and department 
of government from the detail operat- 
ing cost of a motorcycle to the largest 
and most important department, in- 


* Function—Character 


Object. 


ing machine in posting the block vouch- 
ers, automatically closes the books, in- 
cluding all divisions of accounts, so that 
at the close of the day, both detail and 
control information covering all activi- 
ties, as well as the budget and financial 
accounts, is immediately available, which 
is impossible with the use of the pen- 
kept cash-book system. The monthly 
and annual work of closing the books is 
eliminated. 


Reference may be made, for illustra- 
tion, to the case of one prominent city 
in the 50,000 population class, that 
adopted the mechanical budgetary con- 
trol system and organized and central- 


tant feature of this system. The 
adopted budget is immediately set up 
into the budget accounts. All commit- 
ments, consisting of market orders, con- 
tracts and other budget obligations, in- 
cluding the ascertained revenues and 
other budget transactions, are posted 
daily to the respective accounts affected, 
and the simple work of posting these 
transactions closes the books, the fol- 
lowing important and unusual informa- 
tion becoming immediately available: 


1. The budget accounts show at the 
close of the day, the unencumbered bal- 
ances of each of the appropriations, or 
budget allotments, which is the difference 
between the original amount of the ap- 
propriation or the allotment, and the 
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,ount of the commitments, expenses and 

bligations. 

9 The accounts show the total 

mount of the outstanding market orders, 

nfinished contracts and other commit- 
ents, divided as to divisions and activi- 
es of government. 

> The budget accounts also show at 

| times the balance of budget require- 

vents, which is the difference between 
original amount of estimated rev- 
es to meet the total amount of bud- 
authorizations, and the total amount 
of ascertained revenues, including both 
collected and uncollected. 

1. The books show the availability of 
the budget surplus day by day, which is 
the cash position, and represents the dif- 
ference between the total revenue receipts 
ind the total amount of the expenses paid 
ind unpaid, belonging to the budget pe- 
riod. 

5. The accounts also show what is 
known as the unapplied surplus, which 


represents the total amount of revenue 


Regulating Radio 


HE 


by 


right of municipalities to regulate 
ordinance those devices which in- 
with radio reception, constitutes 
the most interesting and difficult 
problems in the complex field of radio 
jurisprudence, according to Louis G. Cald- 
well, until recently general counsel 
the Federal Radio Commission. 


tertere 


one of 


for 


Thirteen cities have adopted ordinances 
to prevent interference with radio recep- 
tion, a recent survey conducted by the 
Commission disclosed. Three states have 
enacted laws for the same purpose, but no 
information has been received to indicate 
that any county authorities have at- 
tempted to regulate radio interference. 


Radio Commission Will Advise 


“I earnestly recommend that before any 
state legislature or city council passes an 
enactment concerning radio, it give the 
matter careful study, both so that any 
unnecessary conflict between state and 
federal government may be avoided, and 
also so that the results of the experience 
and study of others may be at hand be~ 
fore any hasty steps are taken,” Mr. 
Caldwell declared in a statement accom- 
panying the release of the survey. 

“For the purpose of being of assistance 
to those states and cities desiring help in 
this field, our legal division has made a 
summary of obtainable material which 
will be sent to any municipality or state 
desiring it. In turn, that the Commission 
may be in a position to be of assistance, 
it requests that it be advised of any stat- 
ute or ordinance which already has been 
passed, which is proposed, or which may 
be enacted in the future. We shall be 
glad to offer suggestions to those who sub- 
mit ordinances to us. 

“As a result of my examination of the 
material collected, I am convinced that 
some of the statutes and ordinances are 
clearly unconstitutional while others are 


legitimate exercise of the states’ police 
power.” 


assets that have been set up in the books 
and in process of collection. 

6. The accounts show the total amount 
of the budget surplus invested in stores, 
which is the inventory of 
supplies on hand 


materials and 


Much Useful Detail Readily Available 

There are many other Important fea- 
tures of the mechanical system, among 
which is the detail cost of each construc- 
tion project that is shown at all times 
by the detail and control accounts 

In the case of street maintenance ex- 
penses, street-cleaning expenses and 
street construction, the system provides 
for this character of expenses to be kept 
by blocks, streets, sections or wards, in 
addition to the character and object 
classifications. 

It provides for the departmentaliza- 
tion of the entire transportation equip- 
ment, regardless of 


what department 
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may have or may use it, which is called 
the “Motor Transport Department 
Fund.” 

Al! 


ivallable 


anctal information is likewise 
it the close of each day. The 
uncollected taxes, unc ollected 
utility bills, 


amount ot 
treasurer’s balances, street 
uncollected, the indebted- 
ind other balance sheet informa- 


tion, is at all 


ssessments 


ness 
times available 


iccounts of ind 
and ready 

of budget, cost, fund or 
itement to prepared, 
either condensed statements, which are 
prepared from the control accounts, or 


all funds 
daily 


The entire 


Al Let 


igers closed 


ire 
lor any 


; 
sor 


fnancial st be 


detail mformation, which is prepared 


from the detail The work of 
preparin only re- 
quires the cle rical work of copying led- 
ger balances from the accounts, which 


ire arranged 


accounts 


iring these 


statements 


for report-making purposes 


Interference by Ordinance and Statute 


Cities Having Radio Interference 
Ordinances 

The survey records the following cities 
as having adopted ordinances to prevent 
interference with radio reception: Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Antigo, Ashland, Marshfield, 
Stevens Point, Waupaca and Wausau, all 
in Wisconsin; Iron River, Mich.; Atchi- 
son, Kans.; Lincoln, Nebr.; and Boon- 
ville, N. Y. 

The operation of certain instruments, 
devices and machines which would cause 
electrical interferences with radio recep- 
tion between certain hours, is prohibited 
by these ordinances. Some of the laws 
are general, and certain of them specific- 
ally mention X-ray and violet-ray ma- 
chines, vibratory chargers, machines using 
the Telsa coil or principles, and open 
quenched spark machines. 


Various Degrees of Regulations 

Minneapolis has an ordinance forbid- 
ding the operation of broadcasting sta- 
tions of more than 500 watts power with- 
in the city limits and prescribing the dis- 
tance outside the city limits within which 
stations of high power may operate. This 
ordinance also provides for licensing sta- 
tions and fixing time schedule of opera- 
tions. 

So far as the Commission has been in- 
formed, Detroit, Mich., and Oakland, 
Calif., have ordinances regulating the op- 
eration of loud speakers to prevent those 
living within the neighborhood from being 
annoyed and disturbed. Washington, 
D. C., Berkeley, Calif., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Flint, Mich., are reported to have or- 
dinances regulating the installation of re- 
ceiving and transmitting apparatus and 
antenna systems. 

Maine, Michigan and Nevada are the 
three states which the survey found to 
have enacted legislation to regulate and 
prevent interference with radio reception. 
The Michigan and Nevada statutes pro- 
vide for regulation by the public service 


commissions orders, 
regulations promulgated by them 
dition, it found that Illinois 
statute with particular reference to slander 
by radio 

“So far as I 
has bee 


ute 


through rules and 
In ad- 


was has a 


am only 
n decided by a court on 
or ordinace falling within 
This is the case of Whitehurst Grimes 
(21 Fed. 2nd i decision by the Dis- 
trict Court of istern District of Ken- 
tucky in 1927, in which an ordinance at- 
to license radio stations was 
held unconstitutional on the ground that 
radio communications are all interstate 
“The inevitable conflict the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
ind the police power of the 
state to promote the welfare of its citi- 
zens, is present in such statutes and ordi- 
nances. Where the line is to be drawn it 
is impossible 


aware one case 
iny stat- 
this 


vs 


cl iSs 


Sa) 


the E 


tempting 


between 


commerce 


to forsee.” 
Reference Material Available 

Mr. Caldwell in his statement referred 
to the bulletin on “Municipal Radio In- 
terference Ordinances,” by Ford M. Mac- 
Gregor, which has been published by the 
Municipal Information Bureau, University 
Extension Division, University of Wiscon- 
sin. This bulletin is known as Informa- 
tion Report No. 69, and may be obtained 
from the Municipal Information Bureau 
of the University for 25 cents 

The statement says that re- 
ports now available on the regulation 


also two 
ire 
of radio installation, and that ordinances 
ire being collected with respect to inter- 
ference with radio reception, to be com- 
piled in a future report by W. P. Capes, 
Executive Secretary of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors, City Hall, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Tue American City has been advised 
also by the Tobe Deutschmann Corpora- 
tion of Canton, Mass., that it is prepared 
to supply copies of ordinances and offer 
free advisory service with reference to in- 
terierence problems. 
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Approved Specifications for Cotton Rubber-lined 
Hose for Fire Departments 








In February, 1929, final approval was given by the American Standards Association 
to the following specifications sponsored by the ot 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, the Bureau of Standards of the Uv. S. Department of 
Commerce. the Rubber Association of America, and the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. ; 

The specifications, as here published in full, are available in a pamphlet which also 
gives recommended methods of testing, and is obtainable from the American Standards 
Acsociation. 25 West 39th Street, New York, or the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 


ree 








I} specifications cover 1%- 2-, 
2 3-, and 3%-inch single, double- or 

jacketed cotton, rubber-lined fire 
hose suitable for use in public or private 
I departments. 


MANUFACTURE 
2. (a) The jackets shall be well, evenly 
nd firmly made from good cotton, as free 
from unsightly defects, dirt, knots, lumps 
nd irregularities of twist as is consistent 
with good manufacturing practice. 

(b) Each jacket shall be seamless and 
shall have the fillers woven around the 
hose throughout its length, and the warps 
interwoven with and covering the fillers. 
The jackets may be separate or inter- 
woven 


° 


3. (a) The lining shall be made of a 
properly vulcanized rubber compound 
which will comply with all the tests speci- 
fied in sections 6 to 14, inclusive. It shall 
consist of not less than three calendered 
sheets in one solid body and shall be lap- 
ointed with the lap as small and as neat 
is is consistent with good results 

(b) The lining shall be smooth and 
practically free from pitting and other im- 
perfections and from corrugations 

(c) The lining shall be of uniform thick- 
ness and within the following limits of 
thickness exclusive of backing: 


Lining Thickness 


Mini- Maxi- 
mum, mum, 


Internal 
Diameter 


of Hose, in. Jackets in in 
I%and2. Single and double 0.049 0.065 
2% Single, double and triple 0.058 0.072 
3 Double and triple.. 0.058 0.072 
314 ..Double and triple 0.072 0.095 
(d) Backing—The backing, if used, 

shall not exceed 0.028-inch in thickness, as 


measured from the bottom of the corru- 
gations. It need not be of the same 
composition as the rubber lining, but the 
idhesion between the rubber lining and 
the cotton jacket shall conform to the re- 
quirements specified in section 14. 

4. The hose shall be flexible and easily 
coiled 

5. The character of the workmanship 
shall be such as is incident to good manu- 
facturing practice. 


CHEMICAL Properties 
6. The chemical tests required by the 
following chemical requirements shall be 
made in accordance with the methods of 


99 dF 


testing decribed in sections 22 to do, In- 
clusiv« 

7. The rubber lining shall on chemical 
analysis conform to the following re- 
quirements as to chemical composition; 


ill percentages shall be calculated on the 
weight of the total compound 


Mini- Maxi- 

mum, mum, 

Per Per 

Cent Cent 
Organic acetone extract 3 
Alcoholic-potash extract 1 
Chloroform extract 2.25 
Ash (including carbon black) 50 57 
Total sulfur (excluding barytes) 3 
Free sulfur 0.5 


PuysicaL Properties 

8. The tests necesary to determine the 
physical properties which are specified in 
the following sections shall be made in 
accordance with the methods of testing 
described in sections 36 to 51, inclusive. 

9. A sample not less than 8 inches in 
length shall be taken from each lot of 
1,000 feet or fraction thereof of hose for 
the tests specified in sections 10 to 14, 
inclusive. All test specimens should be 
cut transversely from the sample, when- 
ever possible. 

10. (a) The tensile strength shall not 
be less than 1,600 pounds per square inch 
when tested within 60 days of the date of 
final vulcanization. 

(b) Elongation—The elongation when 
rupture occurs in making the tensile 
strength test specified in paragraph (a) 
shall be such that the original 2-inch gage 


length shall stretch to not less than 12 
inches. 
11. (a) The tensile strength shall not 


be less than 1,200 pounds per square inch 
when tested within one year of the date 
of final vulcanization. 

(b) Elongation—The elongation when 
rupture occurs in making the tensile 
strength test specified in paragraph (a) 
shall be such that the original 2-inch gage 
length shall stretch to not less than 10 
inches. 

12. (a) The permanent elongation or 
set, for tests made within 60 days, or sam- 
ples cut transversely following a stretch 
from 2 to 10 inches shall not exceed 25 per 
cent and shall not exceed 30 per cent for 
samples cut longitudinally. 

(b) The permanent elongation or set, 
for tests made within 1 year, of samples 
cut transversely following a stretch from 
2 to 8 inches shall not exceed 25 per cent 


and shall not exceed 30 per cent for sar 
ples cut longtitudinally. 

13. The adhesion between the lining 
and the cotton jackets shall be such t! 
the rate of separation of a 1%-inch str 
of lining from the jackets shall not 
greater than 1 inch per minute under 
weight of 12 pounds. 

14. After subjection to a dry heat 
158° F. (70° C.) +2° F. (1.1° C.) for 
period of four successive days of 24 hours 
each and then placed in air at room ten 
perature for 24 hours, the tensile strength 
shall not be less than 900 pounds per 
square inch. 


Hyprostatic Test RequirEMENTS 

15. (a) Each length of single-jacketed 
hose shall be subjected to a hydrostati 
pressure of 300 pounds per square inch 
for 5 seconds without leaking in the hose 
or at the couplings or breaking any 
threads in the jackets. Each length of 
double- or triple-jacketed hose shall be 
subjected to a hydrostatic pressure of 400 
pounds per square inch for 5 seconds 
without leaking in the hose or at the 
couplings, or breaking any threads in the 
jackets. 

(b) Elongation—The elongation of the 
hose when tested as specified in paragraph 
(a), shall not exceed 10 per cent of the 
length for single-jacketed hose, and 8 per 
cent for double- or triple-jacketed hose 
measured from an initial pressure of 10 
pounds per square inch. 

(c) Twist—The hose, when tested as 
specified in paragraph (a), shall not twist 
more than shown in the following table: 


Internal 
Diameter Twist, 
of Hose, in. Jackets Deg. per ft. 
1% and 2 ; 50 
2% ee eas 25 
1% and 2 .. Double ‘ 29 
2%, 3 and 3%....Double and triple 12.5 


The twist requirements refer to the final 
twist, in a direction to tighten, rather 
than loosen the couplings. No final twist 
in a direction tending to loosen the 
coupling shall be permitted. 

(d) Warp and Rise—The hose, when 
tested as specified in paragraph (a), shall 





not warp more than 20 inches from a : 
straight line drawn from center to center 
of the couplings. Single-jacketed hose R 
shall not rise from the level of the test 
table more than indicated in the follow- 
ing table, and no rise shall be permitted 


for double-and triple-jacketed hose: 











eat ais 


FSD OD > 








THE 


Jackets Rise, in 
Single 
Single 4 


4 3-loot 


every lot ol 


shall 


either 


sample in 
t or fraction thereof of hose 


failure, while lying 


t or curved to a radius of 27 


indicated 


without 
inches, 


ystatic pressure as 


ng table 
R ed 
Pressure 
I 
in Jackets per sq. in 
nd 2% Single 500 
2 and 2% Double and triple 600 
13% Double and triple 600 
17. One full length in every lot of 500 
fraction thereof of hose shall stand 


while kinked, 


1 hydro- 
indicated in the fol- 


pressure as 
g tal le 
Re re 

terna Pre sure, 
! r Lb 
H sq in 

nd 2% Single 300 

12 Double 350 


By 


MANA 


ODAY, there are twenty-five mil 
i lion automobiles traveling — the 

highways of the United States, 
hereas ten years ago there were about 
With 
numbers, 
themselves, 


fectively met. 


ve million such a tremendous 


nerease in new conditions 
which must be ef- 
Communities are brought 
nto closer relationship by this swift and 
mode of transportation. It is 
generally recognized that the main part 
of the town must necessarily be well 
lighted, for numerous and highly impor- 


tant reasons. 


resent 


facile 


It must likewise be ad- 
mitted that present-day traffic consider- 
itions demand that our connecting high- 
ways should also be well illuminated. 


WARREN 


sER, Evectric Licu1 
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I int 
18. All hydrostatic tests shal e pe 3» - space 
formed he cto h 5 , 
estination. at the discretion ' : g. There is no question that 
chaser. Arrangements for such t UIV ghting units improve the 
be subject to arrange! the road \ ehted 
tween the manufacturer and . l is riably used preference to 
the time the order is placed rk 1 chfare. for nd con 
DIMENSIONS AND Marki> ”" “a , ' ¢ ré ‘ 
19. The hose shall hav reper yews dag wee mary 
neter s shown by 1 tay gag 
not less than 1%, 2, 3, or 3% inches 
é red. In the case of 21-inch hose, th - b OF Cit} 
nal diameter as measured | P 
n shall not | g 2 O/1 9 . 
he : 
0 The hose shall 
1al ngths of 50 
21 Beginning at a : e 
1 feet from each end, each 50-foot g 
| hose shall be stenciled at two - 
ndelible letters least 1 
ght with the nar of the manu 
ind the month and year of manufactur | | | | 
. . . . _ a aoe 
Modern Highway Lighting in , e lighting : 
Peabody, Mass. s the high 
. cual ; rther 
D. KING paren 
PLANT, Pearopy, Mass 
greatly increasing. Higher s] 
nd consequently far greater | ive} , OIE 
rds are encountered, because of the 
en regulation by the 
l¢ ibsentmindedness of the m 
himself, s well as the Irequent delet me ou ve gar 
ve headlights on the Lutom es employing 
hich give either too much glare or to an : oo os 
ttle illumination. Good highway light signed CriOr ' 
ng can reduce to an appreciable extent '' Holophan: _ 
these dangerous factors. Whether trav iractol ! rects wu . 
eling by day or by night, our citizens aS eure 
ind our visitors are fully entitled to the nits A ng this . Ihe 
most adequate safety protection Ler omeiais ana Citlz ns i. od eel 
dent and property losses are too fre that they ‘ take A st © pride m 
cuent ind too costly, and a wisely pre- this attractive installation and are ¢ 
ventive policy proves the most econom- templating a simuar |! ment tor other 
ical highways 


However, when a city or a town un- 
dertakes to extend its customary light- 
ing obligations beyond the accepted 

mits of its main business streets, there 
must be a sufficient justification for the 
expenditure involved in such a project 
It must be shown that definite benefits 
vill acerue to the town or city itself, as 
well as to the individual citizens. It is 
obvious that a brilliantly lighted town 
surrounded by darkness tends to isolate 
itself from its neighbors. In this era of 
mutual dependence, no far-sighted com- 
munity can afford to stand alone. It 
must stretch out welcoming arms to 
other municipalities for the common in- 
terests. This can be most effectively 
and attractively done by providing good 
lighting for the interconnecting road- 
ways. 

On account of rapidly increasing day- 
light traffic, many automobiles use the 
roads at night. All-night traffic is 
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Houston Builds a Farmers’ Market 


By J. C. MeVEA 


NE of the outstanding municipal 
developments of the past year in 


Houstor is the construction o! 
Farmers’ Market to provide proper 
f es for the purchase of fresh farm 





| EXAS 


} 


channe i, 
1,200 


nd the paved area west of the 
will accommodate approximately 
customers cars 


pproach slabs are 


4))} 
vided. One of these 


Two concrete pro- 


from Smith Street, 








THE SITE OF THE FARMERS’ MARKET, HOUSTON, TEXAS, AS IT APPEARED FROM 
THE INTERSECTION OF TEXAS AVENUE AND LOUISIANA STREET, DECEMBER 16, 1927 


* growers 
ting together 
to $750.000. were voted for this improve 


ment and about $165,000 of the Buffalo 


Bayou bond issue for channel changes 
Was aiso utlizer For many years the 
sidewalks around the ( ity Hall had been 
used for the display and sale of farm 
pro This practice, however, had 


become insanitary and a source of seri 

The market 130.- 
upproaches 
The struc- 
reinforced 


covers an area Ol 
f which the 


15.000 square feet 


UUU square feet, « 
comprist 
ture consists oO! a 


lab, 78,164 


concrete 
8 in area, which 
reinforced columns 
n turn, are supported by creo- 
soted wood piling 


square teet 
1s supported by 
which 


On the superstruc- 
five reinforced concrete sheds 
north and across the 

These sheds employ can- 


ture are 
extending south 
main slab 
tulever type roof construction and extend 
over the space occupied by the farmers’ 
trucks 

Each shed covers a 
which is 15 feet 


customers’ aisle 
wide and flanked on 
each side by concrete tables for the 
farmers’ display of produce, Farm 
trucks back up to these tables over a 
50-foot driveway between the -shieds, 
the backs of two of which have been 
walled in and glazed with steel sash. 
There is space for 308 trucks in the pres- 
ent structure and the area beneath the 
market floor; when completely filled, 


‘concrete 


s the principal entrance for pedestrian 
customers, 
(venue 


and the other, from Preston 


constitutes a driveway for the 


Texas Avenue, Smith Street, and 
ton Avenue, through which the B 
Bayou orginally made a sharp “S’ 
This channel was straightened and 
sides below the water-level protected 
sheet steel pile bulkheads on each 
maintaining a 50-foot clear chan 
Portions of the banks above the w 
level were covered with a 6-inch sla! 
reinforced concrete and the remal 
protected with a 3-inch slab of 
forced gunite. The sides of the cha 
The old e¢!} 
ne! was filled and the market stru 
has been built 


have a two to one slope 


OVe!l the re 


imimed 
and over portions of the new cha 

A total fill of 
cubic yards was required 
area used. All the 
planned and designed by the 


ipproximately | 
to ret I 


improvements 


gineering Department, and car 
under its supervision. G. L. |] 
Principal Assistant City Engineer 
charge of all sewer design and const: 
tion. George L. Byrom is the Pay 
Engineer and J. G. McKenzie the Bi 
Engineer. 

The work was carried out 


Inde! 








THE FARMERS’ MARKET ON FEBRUARY 6, 1929, VIEWED FROM THE SAME LOCATION 
AS THE PRECEDING ILLUSTRATION 


farmers. It is planned eventually to 
construct buildings on these approaches 
and they were constructed with that 
thought in mind. The roadways are 
paved with brick, the finished floors of 
the sheds and the approaches are of 
hardened with a _ metallic 
hardener. Ornamental concrete railings 
are utilized except on the approaches 
where the future buildings are contem- 
plated. 

The market structure is located on 
an 8-aere tract of land bounded by 


separate contracts. One of these em- 
braced the construction of the new chan- 
nel, the Preston Avenue bridge altera- 
tions necessitated thereby and the con- 
struction of the footings and some sew- 
ers for the market structure. This con- 
tract amounted to $280,927.41, of which 
$6,400 was expended for the bridge. 
The second contract covered the com- 
pletion of the market structures, and, 
it is believed, will involve about $300,- 
000. To this will be added the cost of 
engineering and supervision. 
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THE HOUSTON FARMERS’ MARKET 
SITE AS VIEWED FROM PRESTON 
AVENUE, DECEMBER 16, 1927 
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THE BUFFALO BAYOU CHANNEL 
IMPROVEMENT, WITH THE MARKET 
IN THE BACKGROUND. THE BANK 
PROTECTION CONSISTS OF 3-INCH 
GUNITE 
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A RECENT VIEW FROM THE SAME 

LOCATION AS THAT FROM WHICH 

THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH WAS 
TAKEN 




















A VIEW OF THE CHANNEL WORK 
BEFORE THE ERECTION OF THE 
MARKET SLAB. THE BRIDGE IN THE 
BACKGROUND IS AT PRESTON AVE 
NUE, AT WHICH POINT THE NEW 
CHANNEL MEETS THE OLD 
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Why Pre-qualification Should Be Required of 





All Bidders on Public Works Contracts 


O require a contractor to e quali- 

fied before receiving contract 

for public work is only logical. 
He should be not only experi need and 
reliable, but financially able as well. 


For a contractor to be really qualified, 


By WILLIAM T. FIELD 


ENGINEER, WaTertTowN, N. Y 
tractors after bids are opened places the 
officers or board in a position where they 
are charged with favoritism, unfairness 
and dishonesty whenever it 
necessary to reject a low bidder as not 


becomes 


responsible 


ind consideration be given in determ 
ing who is a responsible bidder on 
lic work, where we are spending 
taxpayer’s money, as would give to t| 
bidder on private work? The pr 
qualification of contractors is not a n 


it should not merely be required 


that he furnish a surety bond or 
that he have sufficient financial 
resources Generally speaking, 
t is not difficult for a contractor 

obtain a surety bond on a 
contract; and in substance all 
that a surety bond says is that 
somehow, work 
contracted for will be completed 

It has 


bonds be furnished to guarantee 


sometime, the 


been suggested that 


payments for labor and mate- 
rials, in addition to a _ perfor 
mance bond, but actually the 


only ones who really profit by 


such bonds are those who sell 
them 
There are twenty-four state 


highway departments and many 
municipalities have 
adopted the policy of qualifying 
bidders before permitting them 
to enter into a contract for con- 
struction. This policy eliminates 
many difficulties that naturally 
attend public work. Most con- 
tractors who are not qualified 
and responsible so far as that 
particular work is concerned will 
not attempt to bid where quali- 
fication is required. Court de- 
cisions do not consider that the 
mere furnishing of a surety bond 
qualifies a bidder to receive a 
contract. In fact, many de- 
cisions have declared specifically 
to the contrary. Surety compa- 
nies have often declared that 
they have never presumed to 
guarantee the responsibility of 
a contractor, but merely that, in 
event of default, they would as- 
sume certain liabilities which 
differ greatly under conditions. 


which 








How to Select the Lowest and 
Best Bidder 


is one of the most perennially puzzling 
problems in the awarding of public works 
contracts. The accompanying article is 
based on an address delivered by the writer 
as Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
of the City and Village Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, at Albany, on February 27, before the 
Vew York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials. A bill now be- 
fore the New York Legislature would give 
to municipalities in that state the right, 
now enjoyed by officials of many other 
jurisdictions, to require pre-qualification 
of bidders on public works contracts. 

In his address Mr. Field quoted a letter 
from W. C. Buetow, State Highway En- 
gineer of Wisconsin, speaking most highly 
of the success of the Wisconsin Highway 
Commission in pre-qualifying bidders. 
Mention was also made of the facts that 
the state of Iowa and the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads require pre-quali- 
fication; that the state of New Jersey had 
passed last year a law permitting pre-qua- 
lification; and that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States had sustained the 
acting supervising architect in pre-qualify- 
ing contractors in government work at 
Washington. 

For other discussions on this and related sub- 
jects, the reader is referred to a statement by the 
Associated General Contractors of America, “How 


Shall the ‘Lowest and Best’ Bidder for Public 
Works Be Selected?” published in Tue AMERICAN 


Crry for June, 1928, pages 125 to 127; and a paper 


by Russell Forbes on “Sureties with Bids and Con- 
tracts,” in the issue of August, 1928, pages 113 
to 115. 








Certainly it is not fair to a bidder to 


idea. It has been in operation 
for many years with private i 
terests, public service corpora 
tions and individuals. There 
hardly a _ public official wh 
would consider awarding a per 
sonal contract to a party fron 
whom he did not have confidenc: 
that he would receive a goo 
job. The contractor’s qualific 
tions should certainly be pred 
termined. 


Necessary Requirements 

The first of these qualifica- 
tions is the contractor’s ‘skill or 
ability, which is a factor often 
overlooked in the awarding of 
both public and private con- 
tracts. Even the engineering 
profession has been guilty at 
times of assuming that any per 
son equipped with plant and 
little money or credit could exe- 
cute a complicated construction 
project. Obviously, there is no 
mathematical formula for com 
puting a bidder’s skill, but a 
reasonably accurate idea can be 
gained from his record of pre- 
vious construction projects suc- 
cessfully completed. 

The second factor in qualify- 
ing is the bidder’s reputation 
for honesty in his dealings with 
owners and other business con- 
nections, especially with refer- 
ence to the quality of work per- 
formed—not that the awarding 
official is interested in his repu- 
tation merely as such, but that 
he may make up his mind 
whether the bidder, if awarded 
the contract, will comply there- 


Che municipality should know the 
actual financial status of a bidder, in 
substance his liabilities and his assets, 
rather than be compelled to take his ap- 
parent financial standing as represented 
by his certified check and bank balance. 


Qualifying Should Be Done Before 
Bidding 
To attempt to properly qualify con- 


require qualification after bidding, as 
there is usually considerable work and 
expense entailed in properly preparing 
a bid. Then, too, it places a contractor 
in an embarrassing position, as well as 
the awarding official or board, if it is 
declared that the apparent low bidder is 
not the acceptable lowest responsible 
bidder on a job. 


Should not the same amount of care 


with and deliver the quality of work for 
which he is to be paid. The fact does 
not seem to be generally recognized that 
no amount of supervision and inspection 
ean force an honest job out of a dis- 
honest contractor, or a well-constructed 
job out of a contractor who is incompe- 
tent. This second factor, like the bid- 


der’s skill, is not susceptible of accurate 
measurement, but a sound opinion can 
be formed by awarding officials through 
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the exchange of information with own- 
ers, engineers, architects, surety compa- 
nies and others with whom the bidder 
has had dealings. 

The third factor of qualifying, and the 
onlv one of the three on which the bid- 
der can be accurately gaged, is financial 
ability. The measurement of a busi- 
ness man’s responsibility by means of 
his financial statement is a process dat- 
ing from time immemorial. It is used 
or presumed to be used in every im- 
portant industry; though the construc- 
tion industry and nearly everyone who 
deals with it, especially on public work, 
has largely ignored this important item 
and mostly because of a misconception 
ot what constitutes the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. A childish belief seems to 
have gained footing that any individual 
who can assemble a pile of equipment, 
buy material on credit and produce a 
surety bond, is competent to receive an 
important contract. 


Essentials of Financial Responsibility 


The plain facts in the case of the 
average type of bidder, as revealed by 
the records of construction companies, 
are that unless the bidder owns his 
equipment outright, has a reasonable 
amount of cash and a contract price 
representing a reasonable profit, he is 
doomed to failure on any sizable job as 
soon as he signs on the dotted line. For 
every kind of construction and every set 
of conditions, there is a ratio of liquid 
assets to volume of work under contract, 
which cannot be exceeded. So far no 
one knows exactly what these ratios are, 
but they are receiving study from both 
engineers and contractors. Eventually 
this study will produce some recommen- 
dations which will be invaluable, not 
only to awarding officials, but also to 
the contractors themselves. 


Equipment and organization are of 
course important factors, but for pur- 
poses of this discussion they may be 
considered as elements of financial re- 
source. If the bidder has sufficient 
financial backing to purchase equipment 
and pay for a proper organization, it is 
probably safe to assume that he can 
secure them. 

In exercising judgment, it is obviously 
necessary for an awarding official to 
consider not only whether the individ- 
ual project is too big for the bidder to 
handle, but also whether in the sum to- 
tal of his operations he has become over- 
extended. This common ailment of 
over-extension has probably caused more 
defaults than all other causes combined; 
and responsible contractors, both large 
and small, are fast appreciating the 
necessity of keeping within their proper 
limitations. However, it should be em- 
phasized that the term “responsible 
contractor” has little reference to size, 
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but indicates a contractor who can and 
will perform his contract and who main- 
tains a proper balance between his re- 
sources and ability on one hand and the 
type and volume of his work on 
other. 

The responsible contractor has 
vestment in his business and a pride in 
his reputation as great as that of an 
engineer. Yet he sees contracts awarded 
te competitors who will default today 
and undermine him with dishonest com- 
petition in some other locality tomor- 
row. With each of these defaults, the 
responsible contractor sees public ill- 
will accumulate, not only against the ir- 
responsible men, but against himself and 
his industry as a whole. These are some 
of the things that the engineer and the 
responsible contractor encounter as the 
result of conditions prevailing in the 
public construction field. 

By pre-qualifying contractors, the 
responsibility is determined before the 
contractor receives the plans and sub- 
mits his bid and then if any questions 
are raised, they can be decided 

One of the arguments against pre- 
qualification is that it will place too 
much responsibility upon the awarding 
officials, but this is just where the re- 
sponsibility should rest. The municipal- 
ity looks to these officials to see that its 
interests are protected, that the work 
ig properly done in accordance with the 
contract, and that the taxpayers receive 
full value for their money. Why, 
therefore, should not the awarding of- 
ficials be permitted to determine who 
the lowest responsible bidder is? No 
competent official should object to as- 
suming his proper responsibility under 
pre-qualification; otherwise the respon- 
sibility is often placed upon an irrespon- 
sible contractor, although the awarding 
officials must accept the criticisms. 

It has also been said that pre-quaifi- 
cation opens the door for dishonesty in 
the awarding officials by means of 
favoritism, unfairness, etc. However, an 
official who will be dishonest can work 
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to better advantage under the present 
method of awarding than he can under 
pre-qualification where he assumes the 
responsibility. No statute will make 
such an official honest, and the sooner he 
is discovered and discharged. the better 

Another argument against pre-qualifi- 

tion has been that it 

rporation for the contractors, 
competition and prevent 


makes a close 
stifles 
an ambitious 
young man from starting in business or 
becoming a bigger contractor. Nothing 
is further from the fact 

Competition Not Prevented 

The only contractors eliminated are 
those who are the bane of our munici- 
palities and responsible contractors to- 
day. It is almost impossible, regardless 
of the amount of supervision and inspec- 
tion, to secure a proper grade of work 
from such contractors. Quite often, be- 
cause of the contractor's financial limi- 
tations, laborers employed on the work 
are either hampered in securing their 
pay or unable to do so. Not only does 
a bad credit situation of this kind prove 
embarrassing to the municipality, but 
it is the cause of considerable delay in 
the work itself. 

Instead of stifling competition and 
preventing a young man from starting 
in business or becoming a bigger con- 
tractor, pre-qualification provides the 
best possible safeguard for such a con- 
tractor. It permits a young man with 
experience and some financial backing 
to qualify for such work as he is in po- 
sition to handle; and as his experience 
and qualifications increase, the size of 
the work which he can bid on will in- 
crease. Pre-qualification protects him, 
not only from irresponsible contractors, 
but also from himself in over-expansion, 
and acts with the contractors as the 
Federal Reserve Bank does with the 
financial institutions—a balancing fac- 
tor. Any contractor who believes him- 
self discriminated against still has the 
right of a review and his day in court 
to prove his contentions. 


Roads Commends 


Pre-qualification 


HOMAS H. MacDONALD, Chief of 

the United States Bureau of Public 

Roads, is quoted in The United States 
Daily for March 15 as follows: 

“The experience of this Bureau in the 
pre-qualification of bidders for forest and 
park road contracts under our supervision 
has been eminently satisfactory. 

“During the past year, of the 193 con- 
tractors who applied, 189 were qualified 
by this Bureau. Of the contractors quali- 
fying and who bid on 98 projects, only 1 
failed completely to carry on his work 
after the award and only 1 
shown signs of inability. 

“In 100 calls for bids, 470 bidders re- 
sponded. In 48 instances contractors did 
not bid after securing plans and question- 


other has 


naire 

“The Bureau has pursued what we feel 
has been a very reasonable attitude in 
the matter of pre-qualification. We, of 
course, believe in the principle that no 
contractor capable of performing a par- 
ticular piece of work should be excluded 
by setting up conditions which will pre- 
vent him from bidding on the job, but 
neither do we believe that it is fair to 
the contractors on whom we must depend 
to accomplish the work to meet the com- 


petition of absolutely unqualified 
tractors 


con- 


“The ability to furnish a contractor’s 
bond appears to carry with it the ability 


to finance and execute a contract. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth.” 
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Everything in Steel 
for Roads and Pavements 


USCON 


PRODUCTS FOR 


REINFORCING 
From One Source of Supply 


Save time and expense on your concrete road construction 
by securing all your reinforcing products from one depend- 
able source. Truscon Highway Products are a complete 
line of highest quality. 

TRUSCON WELDED STEEL TRUSCON DOWEL CON- 


FABRIC AND REINFORC- TRACTION JOINTS provide 
ING BARS reinforce the Con- a positive plane for expan- 





crete to prevent cracking. sion and contraction. 
TRUSCON STEEL ROAD TRUSCON CURB BARS re- 
FORMS insure accurate and inforce the concrete curb and 
rapidconstruction of theroad. protect it from abrasion. 


Handbook on Modern Road Construction sent 
to engineers and contractors on request. 


osiniiaiais HIGHWAY DIVISION 
® TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Pipa — Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 
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NEW YORK’S NEW WATER-TOWER, VIEWED ACROSS THE DECK OF THE FIRE-BOAT 
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SUPPLYING 


PRESSURE 


FOR TEST 


New York Fire Department Tests Improved Water-Tower 


TS new $21,000 water-tower of the 

New York Fire Department was 
tested officially last month at the sea-wall 
in Battery Park under the direction of 
Fire Chief John Kenlon. Pressure for the 
test was supplied by the fire-boat Thomas 
Willett 

Several new features, called for in the 
specifications drawn up at the repair shops 
of the Department, have been embodied 
in the new tower. One of these innova- 
tions is an intermediate auxiliary pipe, 
located between the upper nozzle and the 
deck pipe. This eliminates the gap form- 
Y rly so noticeable when a tower was raised 
to its full height of 65 feet to fight a fire 
involving a high building. 

Two deck turret pipes also have been 
installed on the new tower. These are de- 
signed to eliminate the congestion caused 
formerly when it was necessary to bring 

p the turret pipes on hose wagons at a 
major fire. This congestion often proved 


i handicap to the firemen, ar 


cially severe when an aerial hook and 


der truck was on the scene 


{4 small tiller wheel, with seat 
rear, effectively manipulates 


ipparatus in front of a building, swir 


into position in a narrow street 


in backing it into quarters. Pre 


ers often have proved very 
move, by means of the front 
wheel, when considerable hose lay 
or another piece of apparatus st 
by. When responding to and ret 


a is 
I l 
) 

ring 
7 nd 


from fires, however, this tiller wheel 


intended to be locked 


Another new feature is that 

nozzles are of standard thread id the 
firemen can use any standard size nozz 

of the proper size on + 
The upper nozzle is of 2,000-gallon cay - 
ity with a 2-inch tip, and gives the muini- 
mum friction loss when discharging 1,200 
gallons water per mir t ar roxi- 
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Above: Coldwell “Twin Thirty” Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. Rolls 
and mows simultaneously 6 to 8 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


In the Spotlight! 


ITY officials, park superintendents and gardeners are 

enthusiastic over the staunch dependability and 
economical operation of Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers 
and Rollers. No other lawn mowers, they say, give 
Coldwell’s inherent economy—translated in both low 
gas and oil consumption and low upkeep expense. They 
maintain lawns and parkings in perfect condition and 


stand up faithfully through long, hard service. 


Write for demonstration and descriptive literature 


HAND GASOLINE 
HORSE OLDWELL ic: 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y.,, 


Mention Tue American City—it helps 
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THE MONTH IN PUBLIC 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. 
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The President and Public Health 
iHE inaugural address of President 
Herbert Hoover on March 4 was 
notable for many things, but no part of 
it could be of greater significance to those 
interested in public health than his refer- 
ences to this important subject. 

“In public health,” said Mr. Hoover, 
“the discoveries of science have opened 
a new era. Many sections of our coun- 
try and many groups of our citizens suffer 
from diseases the eradication of which are 
mere matters of administration and mod- 
erate expenditure. Public health service 
should be as fully organized and as uni- 
versally incorporated into our govern- 
mental system as is public education. The 
returns are a thousand-fold in economic 
benefits, and infinitely more in reduction 
of suffering and promotion of human hap- 
piness.” 

Earlier in his address the President had 
referred to the necessity for cooperation 
in government and had pointed out the 
need for coordination in the field of pub- 
lic health, saying: “There is an equally 
important field of cooperation by the Fed- 
eral Government with the multitude of 
agencies, state, municipal, and private, in 
the systematic development of those pro- 
cesses which directly affect public health, 
recreation, education, and the home. We 
have need further to perfect the means 
by which government can be adapted to 
human service.” 

Mr. Hoover's record as President of the 
American Child Health Association for 
more than five years and his notable con- 
tributions to public health at home and 
abroad have undoubtedly given him a true 
conception of this important activity, a 
conception which will unquestionably re- 
act to the benefit of the nation in the 
days to come. 


No Diphtheria by 1930! 

N 1885 diphtheria was one of the seri- 

ous causes of death in the United 

States, with a high mortality rate of about 
125 deaths per 100,000 population. In 
1894, diphtheria antitoxin was introduced 
for curative purposes, and there followed 
immediately a great reduction in the mor- 
tality from the disease. When in 1918 
toxin-antitoxin was devised as a preven- 
tive of diphtheria, there occurred another 
marked decrease, so that to-day this dis- 
ease causes only about one-tenth as many 
deaths as it did in 1885. 

Diphtheria ought not to be responsible 
for any deaths at all to-day, and definite 
campaigns are being conducted through- 
out the country for the complete elimina- 
tion of the disease. Such campaigns, with 
the slogan, “No Diphtheria by 1930,” have, 
in fact, been going on since 1927, when a 


= lor tf 
tion of this scourge Accordin 
Health Officers’ News Letter oi 
ican Public Health Association 
ary 15, 1929, there has been no 
abatement in these laudable 
the past year. 

As pointed out in this News Li 
more general attempts are being made to 
have diphtheria immunization performed 
by family physicians rather than by pub- 
lic health agencies, 
Cases. It is 


i} 


eliorts during 


except in indigent 
suggested, however, that 
physicians should report all work done to 
the local health officer, so that he may 
have an idea as to the extent of protec- 
tion in his community. In Detroit, for in- 
stance, there were in February, 1929, som« 
60,000 young children who still needed im- 
munization, according to the Weekly 
Health Review of that city for February 
9, while in New York City there ar 
to occur approximately 15,000 
diphtheria each year with 
deaths. 

The efficacy of toxin-antitoxin as a pre- 
ventive of diphtheria has been thoroughly 
proved by the New York experience, 
which is described by Dr. William H. 
Park in the Weekly Bulletin of the New 
York City Department of Health for Jan- 
uary 5, 1929. Dr. Park has kept careful 
records of 200,000 school children, half of 
whom have been immunized and half not. 
The result has been 20 per cent less diph- 
theria among those injected. 

The modern accepted procedure in diph- 
theria prevention is to urge that all chil- 
dren be given toxin-antitoxin as soon alter 
the age of six months as possibl In 
about 80 per cent of the cases, an im- 
munity is conferred for life. This system 
protects the pre-school child, whose diph- 
theria mortality is now somewhat higher 
than is that of the school child 

No diphtheria by 1930 might be a real- 
ity if city officials and all citizens would 
get behind their health authorities in at- 
tempting to bring this desirable 
civic condition. 


sald 
cases Ol 


about 700 


about 


Again—Are Epidemics News? 

MHE West joins the East in condemn- 
‘| ing the policy of some commercial 
organizations in attempting to stifle 
about outbreaks of disease. In the Jan- 
uary number of THe AMERICAN City, we 
mentioned an editorial in the 
Globe which decried endeavors to 
vent news of epidemics reaching 
a particular community. Now we find a 
similar, though obviously independent, 
editorial in California and Western Medi- 
cine for February, 1929. 

According to this editorial, one or more 
“large commercial organizations” 
communications to a local board of health 


news 


Boston 
pre- 
beyond 


sent 


l and 
regarding the 
“Without such 
editorial, “the 


f 


I a& certain 


prev ilence of 
knowledge,” 
health and 


number of 


even 
cilizens 
Sacrifice d;: 


parties in the 


might be 


nd 
concealment 
public health information 
would then have an indirect relationship 
to such health life.” After 
practice of attempting to 

epidemi like 

ostrich sticking its head into 
this editorial concludes, “there 
many unsolved problems in medicine, 
but ignorance and suppression of the truth 
will aid neither science 
state.’ 


unnecessarily 
those who are 
the proper 


loss of and 
calling — the 

ignore actual 
that of the 
the sand, 


ire 


condit 1oOns 


, mankind, nor the 
Susiness and public health 
common not to be working to- 
at all times with the utmost can- 
Commerce and public health have 
clashed occasionally in the past, some- 
times to the detriment of public health, 


but more often to the discomfiture of busi- 
ness 


have too 


much in 
ge the r 
dor 


There is, however, no logical rea- 
son why the promotion ef public health 
should not always have the support and 
esteem of the industrial elements of any 
community. If public health 


demands 
frankness in its information 


business need 
have no fears, for good health is always 
good business. 


The Extent of the Use of Coffee 
in the United States 
F figures regarding the use of coffee ob- 
tained in 32 cities in 24 hold 
good for the entir then 69 per 


cent of our peopl are consumers of cotf- 


i 


States 


country, 


fee. This study, involving 2,363 families 
containing nearly 10,000 individuals, was 
conducted recently by a prominent « 
ern advertising agency and has not been 
published 

Opinions differ as to whether coffee is 
harmful to health. Many physicians be- 
lieve that it is, but, on the 
in exhaustive study made 
by Prof. 8. C. 


ist- 


other hand, 
1 lew years ago 
Prescott led him to the 
conclusion that, when it is used in moder- 
ation, properly prepared coffee is not phys- 


iologically injurious to the average indl- 


fee may some 


slight ilue 


W hich 


even have 
carrier of milk and 
the most valuable of foods 
According to the study of the advertising 
gency, only 44 per cent of the rsons 
Che 
used 
cent 
the 
with 
condensed 


as a cream 


are among 


investigated drink their coffee black 
largest proportion, about 26 per cent 
ev iporated milk, while some 25 per 
employed cream. Whole milk was 
favorite with 17 per cent, top milk 
16 per cent, 
milk with 11 


and 
per cent 
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OTTED about here and there over 
this country are communities that de- 
serve to be known as “smiling towns.” 


Visitors who come on business or social 
errands carry away the message of their 
tidiness and well-being... and shining 
good cheer. . 


They are attracting 
the type of citizen 
who believes that a 
good city to make 
money in ought to 
be a beautiful city to 
live in, too. 


And so they grow 
.and prosper... 
beyond their dingier, 
less colorful neigh- 
bors. These “smiling 
towns” owe much of their present loveliness to the 
transforming power of Aluminum Paint. 


California Avenue Bridge, 
Piutsburgh, Pa. 
Pamted with Aluminum Pamt 


In the beginning the city fathers used Aluminum 
Paint because of its unusual protective qualities. 
But they soon realized that its mission was much 
broader than this. As water tanks, gas holders, 
lamp posts, letter boxes, traffic signals, bridges, 
assumed a soft, silvery sheen, the town took on a 
new beauty... and a new, and broader, civic pride. 


Owners of factories and mills—practical men who 
consider the economic features of each commercial 
expenditure —put their seal of approval on the 
community value of Aluminum Paint. 


Dingy factory tanks, once unlovely spots against 
the landscape, have become shining turrets on . ’ 


ALUMINU 


“IT LEAFS 














Aluminun Painted Water 
Tank owned by City of 
St. Petersburgh, Fla. 





silvery s rts. Metal structures of every 
kind are being brightened and beautified. 

They tell the passing world that here is a 
place that is proud of its industries . . . 
and wants everybody to know it. 

And cage the residential streets, garden 
trellises,ironbenches, 
metal fences, swings 
and sand boxes have 
taken on a coating 
of Aluminum Paint, 
and are adding their 
touch to the “towns 
with the silver lin- 
ings.” 








Toevery citizen with 
a pride of place, the 
booklet, ‘Alumi- 
num Paint” should 
be a matter of interest. Let us send you a copy 
or a copy, with your compliments, to those 
citizens of your community who are charged 
with its upkeep. 





Poles on Broadway, 
Galveston, Texas. 
Painted with Aluminum Paint 


2’ ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2422 Oliver Building 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Aluminum in Every Commercial Form 


And be sure to specify 
ALBRON for the pig- 
ment base. ALBRON 
is ALWAYS made from 
pure ALCOA Alumi- 
num. 


When you buy Alumi- 
num Paint tell your 
dealer whether youwant 
it for indoer or out- 


door use. 
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Vay Day as Play Day for 
Child Health 

“¥OR several years the first of May has 
I been celebrated as Child Health Day, 

movement inspired by the American 
Child Health Association, of which, as 
already stated, President Hoover has been 
President for five years or more. This 
vear May Day is designated as Child 
Health Day by Presidential proclama- 
tion, for a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to “issue annually a proclama- 
tion setting apart May 1 of each year as 
Child Health Day and inviting all agen- 
cies and organizations interested in child 
welfare to unite upon that day in the ob- 
servance of such exercises as will awaken 
the people of the nation to the funda- 
mental necessity of a year-round program 


for the protection and development of 
the health of the nation’s children” was 
adopted by the last Congress. 

Useful suggestions for the observance 
of May Day can be secured from the 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. This 
year it is suggested that recreation be 
stressed on this occasion and that May 
Day be Play Day. 


National Negro Health Week 
‘ o~ week from March 31 to April 7, 
1929, has been designated as National 
Negro Health Week, a movement spon- 
sored annually by the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the Tuskegee Institute of 
Alabama. 
The mortality rate of the colored popu- 
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lation is still much higher than that of the 
white, in spite of many improvements in 
sanitary conditions effected among negroes 
in recent years. 


New England Health Institute 
ean the seventh consecutive year the 
New England Health Institute is to 
be conducted, in order to afford public 
health workers a week of post-graduate 
lectures on the various phases of their 
profession. This year the Institute is held 
at Hartford, Conn., from April 22-26, 1929, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Bond, ac- 
cording to an announcement in the Con- 
necticut Health Bulletin for February, 
1929. Many notable lecturers are on the 
program, which should be of interest and 
value to all New England sanitarians. 
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Recent Zoning Statutes and Ordinances 

AuaBAMA—1927 (local acts) Ch. 380. 

Panama Acres, Catir.—Ordinance, March, 
1928. 

SHerMan, Cauir—Ordinance, April, 1928. 

Sovuruwest District, Cauir—Ordinance, 
June, 1928. 

West Hottywoop, Ca.ir.— Ordinances, 
April and May, 1928. 

Aupuson, N. J—Ordinance, February 5, 
1929. 

Hackensack, N. J—Ordinance, February 
4, 1929. 

Monrciair, N. J—Ordinance, November 
13, 1928. 

Morristown, N. J.—Ordinance, Decem- 
ber 21, 1928. 

Summit, N. J—December 18, 1928. 

Vircinta—1927 (extra session) Ch. 48. 


Consent Zoning 

A.aBaMa—Longshore v. City of Mont- 
gomery, 119 So. 599.—An ordinance pro- 
hibiting the issuance of a permit for the 
construction of a building for commercial 
‘purposes except with the consent of two- 
thirds of the property owners and unani- 
mous consent of the owners of lots first 
and second removed from the proposed 
site and the owners of lots immediately 
across the street from the proposed build- 
ing and abutting owners, except where 
such unanimous consent is refused with- 
out stating the objection, in which case 
a hearing shall be had, is void as in vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the United States Constitution. 

An ordinance should furnish a uniform 
rule of action; its application cannot be 
left to the arbitrary will of the govern- 
ing authorities. 


Rights in Land Under Navigable Water 


CauirorniA.—Boone v. Kingsbury, State 
Surveyor General, 273 Pac. 797—A stat- 
ute providing for the granting of permits 
to residents of the state who are citizens 
of the United States to prospect for min- 








erals on tidal and submerged land and to 
lease such lands on a royalty basis is 
valid. 

The proprietary rights of the owner of 
land bordering tidewater do not extend 
beyond ordinary high-water mark; and 
littoral owners who have not complied 
with the statute with regard to prospect- 
ing have no such right by reason of lit- 
toral ownership as would defeat the right 
of any other citizen who has complied 
with the statute; nor have they the right 
of access to the ocean as against the state 
or its grantees in the exercise of a lawful 
use or purpose. 

The state has the power to grant a pref- 
erence in favor of littoral owners as re- 
spects rights in tidal and submerged lands 
where substantial reasons exist justifying 
a distinction. 

The common law vesting title to the 
soil of the sea or arms of the sea in the 
sovereign in trust for the people is the 
law of the land except in so far as it may 
be affected by express grant, prescription 
or usage. 

The finding of the Legislature by stat- 
ute that there is nothing in the drilling 
and operation of oil wells on tidal and 
submerged lands, in the manner provided 
in the statute, that would substantially 
impair the paramount public interest in 
the lands and water remaining, is conclu- 
sive in such matters. 

To justify interference by the courts 
with the right of the Legislature to alien- 
ate tidal or submerged lands it must ap- 
pear that such grants do or will impair 
the power of succeeding Legislatures to 
regulate, protect, improve or develop the 
public rights of navigation and fishing. 

The state has the absolute right to 
alienate its tide and submerged lands 
when they are unfit for navigation, are 
useless as aids of commerce and possess 
no substantial value as fishing grounds, 
and it is only where reduction of the 


water area amounts to a substantial in- 
terference with navigation, commerce or 
fisheries that absolute power by the sov- 
ereign and its control and dominion over 
said lands can be questioned 

The state cannot abdicate its trust over 
property in which its whole people are in- 
terested, like navigable waters and soils 
under them, so as to leave them entirely 
under the control of private parties, ex- 
cept in cases of parcels used in promoting 
the interest of the public therein or when 
parcels can be disposed of without im- 
pairment of the public interest in what 
remains; but the trust in which tidal and 
submerged lands are held does not pre- 
vent the state from reclaiming such lands 
from the sea where it can be done with- 
out prejudice to the public right of navi- 
gation, and applying them to other pur- 
poses and uses. 


What Is a Dwelling? 

Inurnois—Bjork v. Safford, 164 NE. 
699—A zoning ordinance prohibiting a 
dwelling or group of dwellings accommo- 
dating more than fourteen families on any 
acre of land is unreasonable and discrimi- 
nating if construed to apply to flats 

A zoning ordinance prohibiting “dwell- 
ing or group of dwellings” accommodating 
more than fourteen families on any acre 
of land does not include “flats,” since the 
word “dwelling,” which means a single 
residence, domicile or abode, is not syn- 
onymous with “flat,” which is a building 
divided into flats; and while a flat may 
be considered a dwelling-house the terms 
“dwelling” and “dwelling-house” are not 
synonymous. 

A petition 
filed. 


for a rehearing has been 


Garages—Setbacks 


New Jersey—Belasco v. Mayor, etc., 
of Jersey City, 143 Atl. 820. The erection 
of a garage at the rear of a lot opposite 
ind facing the dead end of an abutting 
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. Howard Barnes, Engineer: C. MacCallum, 
Suburban Engineering Company, Contractor, 15 W. 


Graybar Building 
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MAGINE the uproar there would be in your 
[= if it were suggested that open sewage 
sludge beds be put in your principal park! 
Still that’s exactly what was successfully done 
at Port Washington, Long Island. 
But not open beds. 
Both of them were glassed over with our Master 
Construction. 
They overcame unsightliness, odor and several 
other unbearable features incident to such 
plants, and also conserved space. 
By having a complete control of the air vents 
on the sides and roofs, the odors can be allowed 
to escape very gradually, so as at no time to be 
objectionable. As there is a row of stores di- 
rectly across from the location, the importance’ 
of this is evident. 
The fact that we were the first to build such 
glass-overs, and making a special study of them, 
puts us in a position to cooperate to advantage 
with your Committee or Engineers. 
For over four generations we have been builders 
of glass structures. 
To our printed matter you are welcome. 


Jord « Furnham@. 
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Chicago 
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Consulting Engineer, 17 Battery Place, 
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More About the Port Washington 
Solution for Sludge Beds 
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et does violate «a city ordinance 
vuiring the erection of a private garage 
ly in the rear line of a lot; the fact 
t the rear line of this lot was opposite 
. dead end of another street being im- 
ile rial. 


not 


Revocation of Permit 


New Jersey.—Citizens Holding Co. v. 
ard of Adjustment of City of Newark, 
Atl. 329-—On appeal the Board of 
iljustment, on January 5, 1928, granted 
pplication for a permit to erect a 
oline and oil filling station, reversing 
decision of the superintendent of 
iildings. On January 12, 1928, the Board 
econsidered its action of January 5 and 
revoked the application. No evidence of 
raud or deception was offered at the hear- 
ng of January 12. Aftcr January 5, the 
plicant entered into a contract for con- 
truetion, but on account of the action of 
the Board on January 12, the contractor 
eleased him from his contract. Held, 
that the Board had no power to recon- 
ider 


Certificates of Occupancy 


New Jersey —Frank J. Durkin Lumber 
Co. v. Fitzsimmons, Recorder, 143 Atl. 
816—A city zoning ordinance providing 
that no land shall be occupied or used 
for any purpose whatsoever until a cer- 
tificate of occupancy is issued is not vio- 
lative of any constitutional provision. 

The requirement that a lumber com- 
pany shall obtain such a certificate to 
maintain a lumber pile on a part of its 
premises other than that on which its 
lumber business is carried on is not un- 
reasonable. 


Zoning by Distance of One Use from 

Another—Inadvertent Issue of Permit 

New Jersey —Eggit v. Board of Com- 
missioners of Borough of Audubon, 143 
Atl. 747—An ordinance prohibiting the 
erection of a garage or service station 
within 200 feet of a theatre is within the 
police power. 

It is no ground for the issuance of 
mandamus to compel the issuance of a 
permit for the erection of an automobile 
service station, in manifest violation of 
an ordinance, that shortly after the pas- 
sage of the ordinance a permit was in- 
advertently issued to another to erect 
buildings within the prohibited area. 


Garages—Setbacks—Factors of Use 
(Classification 

New Jersey—Lewis v. Board of Com- 
missioners of Borough of Avon-by-the 
Sea, 143 Atl. 865—The erection of a 
garage at a point within 75 feet of the 
curb line of the interior lot on which it 
fronted violates a zoning ordinance re- 
quiring garages to be constructed not less 
than 75 feet from the curb; although the 
proposed garage was over 30 feet from 
the curb of an avenue on which it did 
not face, and on which garages were per- 
mitted over 30 feet from the curb. 

The placing of houses east of a given 
avenue in one area class and those to its 
west in another is justified by evidence 
that the houses to the east were vacant 


eight or nine 


the 


when it is 


months in 
winter 


vear. es 
difficult to 


streets: 


cially in 


move fire apparatus over ind that 


vacant houses are a greater fire risk 
Right to Permit for Garage—Resulting 
Congestion Immaterial 

New Jersey —Newark Athletic C 
Board of Adjustment, 144 Atl. 167 
tiorari against the Board of Adjustment of 
Newark to review judgment of the Board 
in granting a permit to construct a garag 
Held, that the fact that congestion 
result was immaterial, the garag: 
ing prohibited by the zoning ordin 
except if within 200 feet of certain 
lic institutions. 1 


Apartment Hotels 
New YorK.—Apariment Hotel Owners 
Association, Inc > Vv. City of Ne Yor re- 
ported in New York Law Journal, March 
8, 1929.—The so-called apartment 
of which in late years a large numb 
have been built in New York City, are 
within the Tenement House Law of 
state applicable to New York City 


hote ls, 


r 


State Holds Lands Under Navigable 

Water in Trust for People 
SoutH Casrotina—Cape Romain La 

and Improvement Co. v. Georau 

lina Canning Co., 146 S.E. 434 tle 

to land: below high-water mark on tidal 

navigable streams is in the staté 

purposes of sale, but to be held 

for public purposes. 


, not ior 
in trust 


City Cannot Exclude Hospital Located 
by Statute 


SoutH Carotina—Law et al, Members 
of Spartanburg County Board v. City of 
Spartanburg, 146 S.E. 12—A city ordi- 
nance prohibiting the erection, mainte- 
nance and operation of a tuberculosis hos- 
pital within the city limits is void as con- 
flicting with a state act providing for the 
erection of a tuberculosis hospital in 
Spartanburg County, for the selection of 
the site by trustees of Spartanburg General 
Hospital and that such a hospital is not 
detrimental to public health in the city 
of Spartanburg. The municipality is 
powerless to prohibit that which the state 
authorizes, directs or requires. An act 
done by virtue of legislative authority 
cannot be declared a nuisance. The stat- 
ute in question is valid. 


First Case on Excess Condemnation 
in Federal Courts 
Onto—Vester v. City of 
United States District Court, Southern 
District of Ohio, Western Division, No. 
555, in Equity, November 24, 1928—In 
the widening of a street the 
tempted under the amendment of the con- 
stitution of the state providing for excess 
condemnation, and statutes under it, to 
take a strip of adjacent land not needed 
for the actual widening. In this case the 
validity of that taking under the Consti- 
tution of the United States is considered. 
The Court finds it cannot be justified. 
In the opinion the validity of the tak- 
ing of remnants is recognized; but “the 
fact of an adjacent remnant. does not seem 


Cincinnati, 


city it- 


the taking of a 
endent 


t 


tract not id cent to 

however, believes that eX- 
mnation might be justified ind 
d by statute or constit 
ndulged in, 


ution 
the 
tion of property so damages the 
nts upon the 
s to substantially cover 
of the I urcel,” 
should be given 


in cases where 


real estat 
in which 
the priv 
ng such property in its entirety 
unly the mere appropriatio1 
for the purposes of resale at 


irtherance of the purpose 


provement wh 


t110n Ol a I t or highw 


Court, 


imposed 


s it seems to the 
that might be 
would not 
et or pre the impré 
In fact, the 
been that th 
parcel 


this vicinity 


this property” 
serve 
street only 
tions h ive 
rate the separate 
building in 
ch size and nature as would 
entire locality and benet 
is a whol rhis is not 
in support o!, or connects 


the i 
It is a gener 


way preserving 
f Fifth Street 

| fit, wholly disassociate 
public improvement 

the city.’ 

I decision agall 
conde mnat 
is that in the opin 
Court “the purpose of this e 

condemnation 


1ain reason for the 
nployment ol excess 
is used in this case 
of the 
was the recoupment, by 


dealing in real estate, of a large portion 
of the 


project. 


this 
ible to 


he ivy expense nece ssary lor 


So far as we have been 
the 
purpose of the excess condem1 

only method in which such 
condemnation can, in the langu 
of the constitution, be in furtherance: 
the public use. Not 
tions are given to the Court 
strictions which shall be 


of resale to 


inalyze evidence, this is the only mo- 
tive or 
tion, the 
cess 
even slight sugg 
is to the 
imposed in case 
the 
except and unless such restrictions 


the 


parce ls 


preserve improvement 
made, 
may be founded 


considered as upon 


intent to aggregate the numerous 
so appropriated, or to consolidate into « 
ownership a multiplicity of indi 


owne rships ‘s 


for 
refuses to support. If, as is prob- 


Condemnation this purpose the 
Court 
ible, 
of the so-called excess in 
to utilize the 
did not prevail; indeed there is no trace 
in the opinion that anything of the 
was apparent to the Judge. There would 
seem to be good reason to hope that such 
arguments will have weight with a higher 
court and lead it to support excess con- 
demnation employed in the interest of 
city planning. 


the necessity of the proper planning 
order properly 
1, it 


wider street was urge: 


sort 


Zoning and Planning in Massachusetts 


The Department of Public Welfare of 
Massachusetts, Division of Housing and 
Town Planning, has issued its report for 
the year ending November 30, 1928 
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Directing the affairs 


of a modern city is 


MAN’S 


JOB 


F you would like more information 

about proposal advertising, write 
for a copy of the Proposal Form drawn 
up by the Associated General Contrac- 
tors and ask for data on Engineering 
News-Record’s national proposal adver- 
This material will be 
gladly supplied without any obligation 
to you. 


tising service. 


Official Proposal Advertising 
Department 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


Member A.B.C. & A.B.P. 


A 
SIZE 


VER-INCREASING responsibilities weigh upon the 

BK shoulders of the men who direct the affairs of our 

modern cities and growing towns. And in this age, 

with change and improvement ever the rule, not a small 

part of the burden on our city executives lies in the 
planning and construction of public works. 


fh the letting of these public works contracts, however, 
you will find a key that opens the way to an easing of 
many of your responsibilities, and to increased ef- 
ficiency in one of the most important of your widely 
varied duties. 


For example, if you should investigate the details of 
contract letting, you would find that such a simple mat- 
ter as the careful framing of your proposal advertise- 
ments would bring you more bids, lower bids, and bids 
from better firms. You would find also that advertis- 
ing your contracts nationally in Engineering News- 
Record would still further improve the quality of the 
bidding and would give you a much wider choice in 
your selection of a contractor to do your work. 


You would find that Engineering News-Record is the 
accepted business paper of the construction industry 
and that many leading contractors depend almost en- 
tirely on the official advertisements in its proposal 
columns for information that will help them decide 
whether or not they will submit bids. 


You would find, in short, that advertising of proposals 
—in a national medium—far from being an unim- 
portant detail, is a vital step in carrying out a construc- 
tion program efficiently and economically. That care 
taken in the planning and placing of your advertising 
will go a long way toward simplifying the other details 
in the handling of public works contracts. 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 








Although Maintainence of Bridge and 
Dumping-Ground Contributed Thereto, 
City Held Not Liable for Damage Caused 
by Unusual Flood.—An unusual flood 
along a creek in Buffalo resulted in flood- 
ing of a furniture factory, and the owner 
sued the city for damages. But the New 
York Supreme Court for Erie County dis- 
missed the suit as showing no liability. 
(C. M. Bott Furniture Co., Inc., City of 
Buffalo, 227 N. Y. Supp. 660.) 

On the first point presented, the Court 
ruled that the flood was of such unusual 
character that the city was not negligent 
in foreseeing that a bridge across the 
stream would contribute to flooding of 
adjacent property, and in failing to guard 
against obstruction of the stream. “The 
city is only liable,” said the Court, “where 
in eases like this, it neglects to construct 
a bridge of sufficient capacity to meet 
the ordinary exigencies of the climate and 
the situation of the stream, and also such 
extraordinary exigencies as may reason- 
ably be expected to occur.” It appeared 
in this case that the particular flood was 
the heaviest that was known to witnesses 
familiar with the creek for more than 30 
years. 

Plaintiff also relied upon the fact that 
dumping of waste material on private 
ground along the banks of the creek kept 
in the channel flood waters that other- 
wise would have spread over such ground. 
But the Court recognized right of the 
owner of that land to raise the level of 
his land, and, for that purpose, to author- 
ize the city to deposit waste materials 
there. 


Municipality Operating Park Held 
Not Immune from Liability for Neg- 
ligence—Maintenance of a Town Park 
Not a Governmental Function.—The 
town of Brant, N. Y., maintained a park 
and bathing beach on Lake Erie. Through 
the town’s failure to maintain proper 
warnings on the beach, « bather was 
drowned. When sued, the town unsuccess- 
fully pleaded as its first defense that there 
was no legal authority for maintenance 
of the resort. The New York Court of 
Appeals decided (Augustine vs. Town of 
Brant, 163 N. E. 732) that decedent, hav- 
ing gone to the municipal bathing beach 
in good faith, was not chargeable with 
constructive knowledge as to limitations 
upon the town’s corporate powers. 

The second line of defense was that op- 
eration of the place constituted a govern- 
mental function, within the general rule 
that a municipality is not liable for wrongs 
perpetrated in the discharge of such func- 
tions. Setting that defense aside, too, the 
Court of Appeals said: 

“The establishment of town parks is not 
a public duty imposed upon the town, 
and the town does not act as an agent of 





the state when it avails itself of the privi- 
lege of maintaining them. 

“Public duties properly styled govern- 
mental in character include, among others, 
the functions of fire and police protection, 
the protection of health, and the adminis- 
tration of public charities. Within this 
field the rule of non-liability pre- 
vails. : 

“When the town assumes the authority 
to own and maintain parks, it goes outside 
the political power of a local subdivision 
of the state to engage in a quasi-private 
undertaking. No substantial difference ex- 
ists between towns and cities as to the 
theory of corporate liability for negligence 
in this regard. 

“The modern tendency is against the 
rule of non-liability. The estab- 
lishment of a town park may incidentally 
benefit the public health, but that fact 
does not make the facts of the town in 
maintaining the park the exercise of a 
governmental function. ‘ 

“A wise policy forbids us to recognize 
the town of Brant as acting in a sovereign 
capacity when it maintains its park. It 
acts as a legal individual voluntarily as- 
suming a duty not imposed upon it, for 
the benefit of a locality rather than the 
general public. When it assumes such a 
duty it also assumes the burdens incident 
thereto.” 


Detailed Elevations Need Not Be 
Given in Ordinances Establishing Grades 
for Paving and Curbing.—Concerning 
the validity of ordinances for paving im- 
provements, the Illinois Supreme Court 
declared in the case of City of Ottawa vs 
Hulse, 163 N. E. 685, that “it is not neces- 
sary to state in detail the grade of every 
intersecting street to be improved. It is 
sufficient if the ordinance fixes the grade 
of the improvement in such a manner that 
the elevation of the curb and pavement 
reasonably appears from a consideration 
of the ordinance as a whole.” 


A Telephone Pole Standing Between a 
Street Curb and Property Line Was Not 
an Unlawful Obstruction to Vehicular 
Traffic.—An automobile driver, who was 
unfamiliar with a jog in a street in Des 
Moines, ran over a curb, upon the parking 
along the side of the street, and struck a 
telephone pole. The owner of the car 
unsuccessfully litigated a claim against the 
city for resulting injury. The theory of 
the suit was that the telephone pole was 
an unlawful obstruction in the street 
limits, especially since the wires had been 
removed and it was no longer used. Af- 
firming a judgment dismissing the suit, 
the Iowa Supreme Court said (Greenland 
vs. City of Des Moines, 221 N. W. 953): 

“Tt may be taken as a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and observation, also, that 


only a part of the width of a street is de- 
voted to motor travel or traffic. Such traf- 
fic is confined to the paved space between 
the curbs. Between the curb and the 
street line is the so-called parking. It is 
permissible to devote the parking to many 
other uses than that of public travel 
Trees may be planted therein. Trees and 
poles must necessarily obstruct travel. 
They are permissible upon the parking, 
because travel is not permissible thereon. 
It necessarily follows that the city authori- 
ties are not bound to keep the parking 
free from obstruction to travel.” 

A strikingly similar case was also lately 
disposed of by the Missouri 
Court substantially the 
dicial reasoning (Clinkenbeard vs. City of 
St. Joseph, 10 S. W. [2d] 54). There a 
was denied the right to recover 
damages for injuries 
under 
facts of the 
observed 

“Tt 


in this state that a city 


Supreme 


under same ju- 


motorist 
sustained 
conditions closely resembling the 
Des Moines cast The Court 


pe rsonal 


appears to be well settled Be 
has the right to 
improve and open for public travel only a 
portion of a platted street, and that a 
city is not actionably liable for injuries 
to persons using a portion of the street 
which the city has not undertaken to im- 
prove and open to public use as a path- 
way or roadway, although ‘such injuries 
may be caused by dangerous defects there- 
in 

“In almost every city of size in the state 
some streets and traveled roadways are 
laid out and improved without uniformity 
1s to width of roadway or direction; that 
is to say, ‘jogs,’ ‘goosenecks,’ and cul-de- 
sacs of more or less frequent existence in 
all of the cities of the state, especially in 
the residential districts; and to judicially 
say that, at every such place, a municipal- 
ity must maintain some barrier or warning 
device, is more than we think the law re- 
quires.” 


Borough Held Liable for Child’s In- 
jury Caused by Contact with an Electric 
Wire Maintained by Borough.—An eight- 
year old boy, playing with other children 
in a Pennsylvania borough, climbed upon 
a public monument base to pull down a 
sagging electric wire maintained by the 
borough authorities. The wire carried a 
high voltage and the insulation was ap- 
parently worn off at that place. Serious 
injury to the boy resulted and a jury 
awarded him more than $5,000 against 
the borough. In upholding the award, 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court said in 
the case of Novak vs. Ford City Borough, 
20 Pa. Munic. Rep. 1: 

“It needs no argument to show that 
suffering a high-voltage wire to remain 
so near the ground in a place frequented 
by the public was evidence of negligence. 
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Get the facts 
about Tarvia 


Whatever the type or extent of 
road work on your program, 
Barrett can help you— 

With an efficient Barrett service 
and a grade of Tarvia which is 
definitely right for every paving 
requirement. 

Why not investigate what a 
larvia program would mean for 
your community? Write, wire or 
‘phone our nearest office for the 
Tarvia field man. 


The Gant Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston 


Detroit Cleveland Birmingham 
Buffalo Kansas City Columbus 
Providence Syracuse Milwaukee 
Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati 
Lebanon Youngstown Rochester 
Bethlehem 


In Canada: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Led. 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 





ITH twenty-five years of road building activity be- 

hind it, America has completed only about 17 per 
cent of the job. The tally reads: improved roads, 521,259 
miles; unimproved, 2,484,822 miles. 


On every side there are elements at work that are for- 
cing the development of the unimproved 83 per cent. 
On every side new radii of activity are making America 
more and more travel-minded. 


Road building must continue to be one of the nation’s 
principal occupations—the familiar Tarvia distributor 
truck a common sight on our roads. For Tarvia con- 
struction and maintenance make it possible for all 
communities to have hard-surfaced, stormproof, skid-safe 
roads without excessive taxation or straining of budgets. 


jarvia 


FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
REPAIR and MAINTENANCE 
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n conceding that the wire was 6 ol 
feet from the mound, as stated by a 
oritvy of defendants’ witnesses, the 
stion of negligence would still have 
n for the jury. The trial judge prop- 
instructed them that electricity was 
highly dangerous agency and those using 
must exercise the highest degree of care 
nsistent with its practical operation 
It was defendant's duty to place 
wire safely and keep it so by inspec- 
on and repair. If from any cause it un- 
sagged, the defendant should have 
ound and repaired it. Public 
ees where children are accustomed to 
lay should be safeguarded against that 
which is likely to cause them harm. 
“There was no proof of actual notice to 
the borough that the wire was down, but 
mple of constructive notice. There was 
evidence that it was thus down two 
months before the accident, also one 
month before and two wer ks before 


City Held Empowered to Erect Water 
Standpipe in Closed Street.—The right 
of defendant city to vacate a street that 
had never been improved and used and to 
erect a st indpipe on it for use in connec- 
tion with the municipal water-works sys- 
tem was recognized by the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court in the case of Beadle vs. 
Town of Crossville, 7 S. W. (2d) 992 

The Court decided that the structure 
could not be regarded as a nuisance as 
against the owners of nearby property, and 
that the most they were entitled to was 
compensation for any title they may have 
had in the vacated street. 


Cities Are Qualifiedly Empowered to 
Extend Water Service Beyond the Mu- 
nicipal Limits.—In the case of Corpora- 
tion of Mt. Jackson vs. Nelson, 145 8. E. 
355, the principal question was whether or 
not the municipality was liable for the 
cost of a water-main constructed by Nel- 
son under an agreement that the city 
would afford him water service This main 
projected 1,081 feet beyond the city limits 
A new municipal administration refused 
to recognize the corporation’s agreement 
or to furnish service. The Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals awarded judg- 
ment against the municipality. 

The gist of the decision is that the case 
fell within the general rule that, although 
the power conferred upon municipalities 
to own and operate water-works is ordi- 
narily for the benefit of their citizens, pro- 
vision may be made against future needs 
as the population and demand for water 
increases, and that surplus water casually 
arising may be sold outside the municipal 
limits 


Flusheoating a Street Surface Did 
Not Constitute “Oiling” and Required 
Competitive Bids.—A street improvement, 
consisting in flush-coating the  sur- 
face to a thickness of from %4- to 
%-inch with bituminous oils and in re- 
pairing defects in the streets, could not be 
regarded as mere “oiling” within the mean- 
ing of a statute permitting the oiling of 
streets without submitting the work to 
competitive bidding. In reaching this con- 


clusion in the case of Johnson B. AA 
Creston, 220 N. W. 92, the Iowa Su 
Court said 

“A custom quite general in small towns 
of oiling unpaved streets to allay the dust 
has existed for years in this state. Oil thus 
used is put on the street by a sprinkler 
similar to an ordinary water sprinkler. Th 
process is comparatively inexpensive. The 


very general use of oil for sprinkling 


paved streets to allay the dust has becor 
known as oiling.” 


Custom Is Not a Substitute for Legal 
Authority for Employing Help for City 
Officials.—Payment for help to a city 
treasurer could not be justified by a city 
on the ground of custom, where there was 
no legal authority for the em] loyme nt of 
such help, declared the Montana Suprem: 
Court in the case of Dineen vs. City of 


Cities Have no Right to Engage in 
Exhibiting Moving Pictures for Profit, 
and Especally Not in a Memorial Audi- 
torium.—Cities are without authority to 
conduct moving-picture and road shows 
for profit in a military memorial audi- 
torium, erected at public expense to con 
memorate the achievements of American 
soldiers, holds the Kansas Supreme Court 
in the case of State vs. Citv of Hiawatha 


272 Pac. 113. 


Land Dedicated for Park Purposes 
and Used as Such May Not Thereafter Be 
Diverted to Private Use.—An owner of 
land on both sides of a creek platted the 
tract on one side of the stream into lots 
ind dedicated the tract on the opposite 
side as a park. The lots were sold off un- 
der a representation to the purchase rs that 
the park would be permanently main- 
tained as such. The park was used as such 
for several years and was repaired by the 
municipality from time to time Under 
such circumstances, the Alabama Suprem« 
Court decided (Town of Leeds vs. Shar; 
118 So. 572) that there was an irrevocable 
dedication of the park and that the town 
could enjoin the successors of the original 
property owner from diverting the land to 
private use 


Right to Maintain Driveway Across 
Sidewalk for Access to Abutting Prop- 
erty Held to Be Private Right Not Sub- 
ject to Tax Under Ordinance.—Shawnee, 
Okla., adopted an ordinance imposing an 
annual tax of $1 for each foot of width 
occupied by driveways across public side- 
walks and used for entrance and departure 
by patrons of business establishments. Th: 
ordinance seems to have been intended 
to apply principally to filling stations, 
garages, etc. 

In the case of City of Shawnee vs. Rob- 
bins Brothers Tire Co., 272 Pac. 457, this 
provision was held to be void for reasons 
summarized by the Oklahoma Suprem« 
Court as follows: 

“The city may, within 
bounds, regulate, but not entirely destroy 


reasonable 


the right of the abutting owners to main- 
tain driveways across and over the side- 
walks, but . the right of ingress 
ind egress of the abutting property, un- 


1929 


79 
173 

ns, is a right ap- 

ts, and 18 private prop- 

the cit of Shawnee is 

without power to compel the abutting 
vner ix < r ir exercise 


City Council Held to Have Acted 
Within Its Discretion in Determining 
the Character of Lightng Poies to Be 
Used in Local Improvements.—In the 
( of Brydon vs. City of Hermosa 


Beach, 270 P 255, proceedings fo 
street impr ment including a lighting 
syste of which was to be s 
I] were unsuccessfully at 
ked o1 ground that the City Co 
i had disclose that most of the 
sts wer » to be used as trolley poles 
or tl nl in ele I Way ct 
| The Court said 
T} l¢ does no t this 
col I I Shows, 1n tact hat all the 
posts | or carrying the 
lighting eq ind the Council, as it 
had tl g » do, declared that the 
t i ir tha rpost ind 
heir d 1 th er is final 
It is the exclusive province of 
the Coun to determine whether the im- 
rovement of the character idaptable or 


for which it is to 
be made and the fact that the 


posts may be t iller and larger than neces- 


needed for the purposes 


sary for lighting purposes, or may be suit- 
able for and may be used as trolley poles 
by the company invalidate the 
roceedings, and the Council is not de- 


cannot 


} 

prived o! its authority to proceed with 
the work by reason of any such condition 
or result.” 


A City Properly May Be Given a 
Voice in State Regulation of Local Util- 
ity Rates.—The Public Service Commis- 
sion of Kansas sanctioned the following 
schedule of rates ch irgeable by motor-bus 
operators in Wichita: single fare, 8 cents: 
two tokens, 15 cents; 5-ride tickets, 35 
certs; 24-ride tickets, $1.50 

Conceiving that this order allowed ex- 


cessive fares, the city of Wichita sued to 
innul the order, and the case went to 
the Supreme Court for review of a jud 
ment upholding the order. 

The first question submitted to the 
higher court was whether or not the city 
had any standing to question the validity 
of the order. The Commission and an in 
terested bus company contended that the 
municipality was not concerned as to the 
rates paid by its inhabitants gut the 
Supreme Court decided that a statute 
1uthorized the city to maintain the 
ceeding, on a theory that 4s a sort of 


parent of the locality, the city may parti 


pate in all deliberations where utility 
rates were to be regulated 
But, upon the merits of the order, th« 


Supreme Court decided that the city had 
failed to establish unre asonableness of the 
rate schedule complained of, especially 
since it appeared that operation of the 
old 5-cent fare had resulted in poor ser- 
vice. (City of Wichita, vs. Hussey, 27) 
Pac. 403 
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Safely speed- 
ing traffic— 
convenience to 


The illustration at the left 
shows a General Electric Nova- 
lux Suspension Unit equipped 














i . with Holophane B-SYM-ETRIC 
motorist and Pped- Rippled Bowl Refractor. This 
estrian — a _ bright, refractor directs light down 


ward and spreads it up and 
down the street to provide ap- 

¢ proximately uniform illumina- 
tion. 


cheerful and beautiful street 
— these come with good street 
lighting. 


But good street lighting must be 
planned street lighting. Unless carefully 
planned the result will be unsatisfactory, 
the cost will be unnecessarily high. 


Planned street lighting uses Holophane refractors— 
the light-directors produced by Holophane for out- 
door service. They control the light of the Mazda lamp, 
convert it into illumination and enhance visibility. Their 

cOst is extremely low in comparison with the results which 
they give. Maintenance is simple and inexpensive because they 
are sturdy, easily cleaned units, built specifically for outdoor service. 








For further particulars, for data on specific installations, for lighting recommendations 
for streets, parks, bridges, highways, etc., get in touch with the street lighting engineers 
of the General Electric Company, the Westinghouse Company, the Line Material Companvy— 
or Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York. gg ated 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Orders for books reviewed in this department wil! be filled promptly by THE AMERICAN CITY. Pamp 
and all other publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. Prices do 


s, reports 


lude postage unless so stated. 











Modern Public Cleansing Practice—Its Prin- 
A 


ciples and Problems.—By A. L. Thompson, 
Cleansing Superintendent to the Motherwell 
& Wishaw Burgh Council, England. The Sani- 
tary Publishing Co., London, England. 260 
pp. Iustrated. 11s. in England. 

The author has prepared a very thorough 
discussion of the ‘collection and disposal of 
solid wastes, and street cleaning, according 
to English practice. The book should be of 
interest to a large group of municipal officials, 
hiefly for its clarity of description of English 
methods. A study of the book will be helpful 

applying some of these methods to Ameri- 
an practice. The book includes an introduc- 
tory chapter on the history of waste disposal 
and an eutline of the proper organization for 
a waste disposal department with an indepen- 
dent head. The storage for the householder 
and arrangements for the collection and trans- 
portation of refuse are covered in separate 
chapters. The use of municipal refuse, such as 
garbage, as a manure is discussed, as well as 
the use of refuse as fill in land reclamation. 
The subject rats and insects in relation to ref- 
use is covered by one chapter and disposal of 
refuse at sea in another. The conservation 
factor is discussed in the three chapters on dis 
posal, including screened separation and sal 
vage, incineration for power production, and 
recovered materials and residuals and their 
utilization and disposal. Street cleaning is 
covered in the concluding chapters, showing 
the various methods in use in England, the 
sanding of streets, snow removal and then 
three chapters on the care of horses, educa- 
tional publicity work and management records, 
statistics and cost accounts. 


Highway Tax Costs.—By John E. Walker, 
Former Special] Assistant on Taxation to Sec- 
retary of Treasury, published by National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, New York City. 
Some of the facts shown are: that special mo- 
tor vehicle taxes are more than equivalent to 
all highway maintenance costs, state and local; 
that special motor vehicle taxes pay for 35 
per cent of the entire highway bill of $1,500,- 
000,000; that less than 12 cents out of each 
state and local general tax dollar goes to high 
ways; that trucks pay twice as much in special 
taxes as private automobiles; that common car- 
riers pay 24 times as much in special taxes 
as the private automobile; that state authori- 
ties expend 47 per cent of the total highway 
funds, counties 53 per cent; and that main- 
tenance expenditures are increasing in pro. 
portion to construction costs due to growing 
mileage of improved roads. 23 pp. (Apply to 
the Chamber, 366 Madison Ave., New York.) 


Industrial Realty Survey.—A new period- 
ical making its first appearance with the Jan- 
uary, 1929, issue. Designed as a clearing- 
house of facts, tantamount to a continuous in 
dustrial survey from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, covering not only industria! con- 
ditions generally, but available properties.’’ It 
will steadily advocate lower taxes on factory 
property, and beginning with the February is 
sue is running a series of articles on why in- 
dustrial real property is entitled to a prefer- 
ential basis of tax assessment. The personnel 
of the advisory board, and the high standing of 
the specialist authors represented, as well as 
the wide scope of discussions within the field, 
promise well for this monthly. 25c per 
copy. (Apply to Factory Property Survey Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1 Pershing Square, New 
York.) 


Motion Picture Pilms.—A new 8-page folder- 
form leaflet issued by the National Safety 
Council, 108 East Ohio St., Chicago, lists and 
describes all motion picture material developed 
and now available from that source. The ma- 
terial falls under general heads such as Pub- 
lic Safety; Industrial Safety; Railroad Safety; 
Fire Prevention; Health. (For terms and other 
particulars apply to the Council.) 


A Ten-Year Improvement Program for De- 
troit, 1929-1938.—Submitted by Mayor John 
C. Lodge to the Common Council, January 15, 
1929, and published as Whole No. 118 of 
Public Business, bulletin of the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research, ‘‘with the hope that 
it will receive the attention which it merits.'’ 
It is the third long-time spending program of 
ficially proposed for the city since 1924, each 
calling for hundreds of millions to be spent in 
public improvements, all serving to emphasize 
the importance of careful financial planning 
as it is beginning to be emphasized in cities 
elsewhere Mayor Lodge's program calls for 
840 million exclusive of $200,000,000 for rap 
id transit and $90,000 for sewage disposal 
Such a program as this will be a valuable aid 
to the responsible officials in striking a bal 
ance between the essential public improve 
ments provided in the order of their impor 
tance and the financial ability of the public 
to pay. (Apply to the Bureau, 51 Warren 8t., 
Detroit, Mich.) 


Parks and Parkways.—-Service Booklet ‘‘k"’ 
of a series issued by W. and L. E. Gurley, 
manufacturers of engineering instruments 
Troy, N. Y., is by Leslie G. Holleran, Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Westchester County Park Con 
mission; and Gilmore D. Clarke, landscape 
architect. It describes and illustrates authori 
tatively various types of recreational areas 
and some of the problems of their development 
with examples from various parts of the coun 
try. (Apply to the publisher, Troy, N. Y.) 


Propagating Crime Through the Jail and 
Other Institutions for Short-Term Offenders. 
A report submitted to the National Crime Com 
mission by the Sub-Committee on Pardons 
Parole, Penal Laws, and Institutional Corree 
tion. Frank O. Lowden, Chairman, says in 
the foreword: ‘‘ individual states 
should take over the entire care of all their 
convicted prisoners. It is essential to catch 
more criminals but it is certainly not wise to 
confine nine-tenths of them in _ institutions 
which merely make imperfect men still more 
imperfect.’’ This declaration is motivated by 
a dark picture of the typical jail—a picture 
sustained and darkened by official testimony 
from many states; and by findings showing that 
county and municipality are units too small 
for adequate care of misdeneanants. For 
further discussion of this question see page 
126 in this issue. 32 pp. (Apply to National 
Crime Commission, 120 Broadway, New York.) 


What’s Wrong With Service (Efficiency) 
Ratings?—This question, ‘‘which simply will 
not down either in the public service or in 
large commercial establishments,’’ is the sub 
ject of an 11-page report in Public Personnel 
Studies for February. Analyses of ratings of 
various groups of employees in different cities 
are presented, certain objective evidence, and 
numerous observations, all of which are dis 
cussed in considerable detail, serve to confirm 
the genera! unreliability of service ratings 
This unreliability is due to various causes 
hinging principally upon the rating officer's 
inadequacy to deal with the complex data 
usually before him. Properly chosen rating 
officers with adequate forms and instructions 
are recommended as an effective remedy. 50c 
(Apply to Public Personnel Studies, Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.) 


Junior Traffic Patrols.—A 2-page article in 
the March issue of Public Safety tells of the 
accomplishments of 8,000 nervy youngsters in 
Chicago who work for the safety of their fe) 
low students on the streets. A few of the pa- 
trols have become conspicuous heroes, a few 
have given outstanding aid in police work, and 
the mass have proved themselves fine, constant 
courageous guardians. 10c. (Apply to Na- 
tional Safety Council, 108 East Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 





Educational Activities of Chambers of Com- 
merce A tentative report, compiled by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which affords convincir 








g evidence that busi 

ness men are actively interested in the schools 
of their city 
} 


‘*Business and education are 
eing brought together more closely and are 
finding that their interests, though not iden 
tical, are similar For the educator and the 
usiness man are bent on developing in in 
dividuals the ability to fill with more skill and 
gor and with less waste effort the demands 
f present-day life. Edgar F. Fowler has pre 
ented information summarized from replies to 


etters of inquiry sent to all chambers of com 
merce, under a few broad general heads such 
as Public Schools,’’ Colleges and Univer- 
sities Adult Education,’’ and ‘‘Civic Work 
of Education Value.’’ He has derived the 
above-quoted among other prominent conclu- 
sions in a study which will be suggestive to 
all local chambers as a measure for their own 
efforts Apply to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. O.) 


Airport Planning In the December, 1928, 
sue of Airports, Gavin Hadden, ©.E., continu 
ng the discussion of landing-field design be 
gun in an earlier issue, describes Triarc Fields. 

This shape gives the longest all-way landing 
courses in the smallest possible area which can 
be inscribed within a square or a nearly square 
site.’’ He explains the possibilities of this 
development by a number of line drawings and 
a full-page plan in the form of a contour draw 
ng (Apply to author, 607 Fifth Ave., New 


1OrK.) 


Detroit Applies the Facts.-A 4-page illus 
trated article in the March issue of National 
Safety News tells how and why and gives de- 
tails of the results following the application. 

Detroit put the world on wheels,’’ says Car- 
man T. Fish, the author, ‘‘and is therefore un 
der obligation to produce a solution. for the 
traffic and accident problem of the motorized 
age.’’ All previous efforts were concentrated 
and intensified in 1928; and police, traffic en 
gineering experts, automobile club, schools, 
and all sorts of civic organizations cooperated 
in setting new standards. (Apply to National 
Safety Council, 108 East Ohio St., Ohicago, 
Il}.) 


Till the End of Time—In a Hundred Years 
or So.—-Two pamphlets of 14 pages each is- 
sued by the New York Community Trust. The 
former, story No. XIII of a well-conceived ed- 
ucational series, explains continuing memorial 
funds and describes some of the most notable 
examples of such recently-established funds. 
The latter is a talk by Ralph Hayes, Director 
of the New York Community Trust, before the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New 
Haven, at Yale University, describing briefly 
the history and purposes of modern trust funds 
and ‘‘people’s’’ foundations (Apply to the 
New York Community Trust, 149 Broadway, 
New York.) 


The Dunbar Sewage Filter.-Bulletin 37 of 
the Texas Engineering Experiment Station, of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Oollege of 
Texas It is by Prof. E. W. Steel and P. J 
A. Zeller, and is an experimental study of the 
Dunbar sewage filter under Texas climatic con- 
ditions. This is the first research project un- 
dertaken by the new Sewage Research Divi- 
sion of the Station. 13 pp. (Apply to the Sta- 
tion, College Station, Texas.) 


Algae Control by Chlorination at Kansas 
City, Kans.—A 6-page reprint from the Journal 
of the American Water Works Association for 
January, 1929, of a paper by L. B. Mangun, 
chemist in charge of water purification, Kan- 
sas City, Kans., Water Dept. A brief dis- 
cussion is included. (Apply to the author.) 
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by use of HuntProcess SS 


"T°HE Hunt Process takes the grief out of the 

curing problem—shortcuts the job to com- 
pletion—opens the road days earlier—lets the 
contractor move to the next job without delay. 
{nd the concrete is actually stronger at the 
end of the cure! 


Tests Prove 
Greater Strength 


Comparative tests between the Hunt Process 
and the “dirt and water” cure show that the 
improved met h od increases compression 
strength an average of 842%. In one series 
of tests made under the direction of public 
officials it was found that cores cured by the 
Hunt Process averaged 344 pounds per square 
inch stronger. 


A section of the main street in Goldsboro, 
N. C., pictured above, is being cured by the 
Hunt Process. Note how simply it is applied 
—only needs two men to follow up a nine- 
sack mixer. No dirt to spread on—ponds to 
make. In 48 hours it can be opened to foot 
traffic—light autos in 7 days and heavy traffic 
in 12 days. 


Endorsed by 


Big Contractors 


More than 400 jobs throughout the United 
States including Hawaii cured by the Hunt 
Process without a single failure. Used by 
direct specification in many cities—heartily 
endorsed by the biggest paving contractors. 
Write for, “Curing Concrete Without Dirt and 
Water by the ‘Hunt Process’.” 


MEL VERLAST Ino, 


111 West Seventh Street 





[TMREG 


Los Angeles, California 


Branch Offices 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
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The New Citizenship. By Seba Eldridge 
ate Professor of Sociology, University 
-ansas. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
) 366 pp FZ.of 
he widespread examination into the nature 
workings of democracy has produced aA 
« variety in modes of treatment, from super 
4] and partisan eulogy or denunciation, to 
dies so profound as to be abstruse and nar 
y limited in appeal Professor Eldridge’s 
’ ig gcholarly rather than contentious 
t discusses its subject in a way both 
»rehensible and comprehensive, and with 
seness to practical affairs such as to make 
f interest and value to a wide range of 
ple concerned with polities, whether as of 
sis or citizens, party workers or university 
idents. It is a sane, liberal and far-reaching 
idy that includes concrete suggestions for 
ting the shortcomings of our political pro 
«ses. The great problem stressed is the in- 
ssing one of lack of popular interest in 
ernment: the causes of this are investigated 
d the conclusion reached that under present 
nditions relatively very few persons have the 
me, training and opportunity to exercise the 
ghts and duties of citizenship excepting in a 
»st casual and superficial way. Various 
widely discussed proposals for bettering po- 
litical conditions are examined, including wider 
use of the ballot; proportional representation ; 
the initiative, referendum and recall; the short 
ballot: direct popular amendment procedures 
for state and national constitutions; realign- 
ment of political parties; providing wider op- 
portunity for political discussion; collective 
ywnership of industry; expansion of social 
work: democratic community organization; and 
adult education. An experimental plan is put 
forward, in the light of the foregoing studies, 
for the creation of citizenship organizations 
and related channels for realistic intellectual 
and practical activity, based on a more thor 
dugh appreciation of the influence of govern- 
ment on individual and community life 


United States Civil Service Commission.— 
The forty-fifth annual report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928 136 pp. It gives de- 
tails of examinations and appointments for 
various types of service, with an extensive dis- 
cussion of the Bureau of Prohibition positions. 
The rather extensive report of the Director of 
Research presents in addition to other matter, 
a program designed to bring together in a co- 
operative relationship the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, engineering 
universities, industries employing engineers 
the Civil Service Commission, and other gov 
ernmental agencies in order to encourage the 
better-qualified engineer to enter the govern 
ment service, and to establish standards, con 
ditions, etc., for entrance requirements L5e. 
(Apply to the Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C.) 


The Tax Problem in Colorado.—-A study of 
104 pages made ‘‘with special reference to a 
readjustment of the tax burden,’’ by Don C. 
Sowers, Secretary, Bureau of Business and 
Government Research, University Extension Di- 
vision, University of Colorado, December, 1928. 
One of its important findings is that the state 
contains ‘‘hundreds of millions of tangible and 
intangible property which should be made to 
bear its share of the tax burden. Analyses of 
methods used in other states to increase sources 
of revenue are given A concluding chapter 
discusses methods which might be employed to 
effect a tax reduction in Colorado, or at least 
to effect greater economy in the expenditure of 
the tax dollar. Bulletin, General Series, No 
261. (Apply to the University, Boulder, Colo.) 


Atlanta from the Ashes.—By Ivan Allen, 
Ruralist Press, Atlanta, Ga. 1928. 144 pp. 
Physically, this is a sample of bookmaking of 
a high order. Its typography and art work 
are worthy of consideration by many publish- 
ing houses. In substance it is a history of 
the city since the Civil War. It is the author's 
intention, he says, to present his city to execu- 
tives of American business. He adds: ‘‘It is 
my hope that the reader will study these facts 
with his own business interests in mind—for 
my city, Atlanta, is Distribution City to the 
South, and as such is of utmost importance to 
American business. And it is my further hope 
that the facts will be of assistance to the reader 
in placing an exact valuation upon Atlanta as 
part of his business planning.’’ (For details as 
to availability apply to the author.) 


APRIL, 1929 


State Insurance in the United States 
David MecCahar istant Professor of Ins 
ance, Wharton School of Finance and ‘¢ 
merce, University of Pennsylvania Univer 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, Pa 1929 
290 pp $3.50 

The author, who was formerly assistant mar 





ager of the Insurance Department f the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
presents in this volume the result of an ex 
tensive research into all forms of insurance 
that have been undertaken by the various 
states, which involved travels of 20,000 miles 
into 37 states and personal contacts with stats 
officials and public and private insurance m¢ 
It is intended to assist legislators, insurance 
men and others having to deal with the sub 





ject The treatment is matter-of-fact, wit! 
little philosophy as to the general implications 
of the subject. The steering of an even course 


between opponents and supporters of public 
enterprise is the author's aim; no sympathy 
with state insurance schemes is betrayed, at 
least where service to the general public 
concerned, rather than to the state's own prop 
erty or employees The largest part of the 
book is taken up with workmen's compensation 
insurance, followed by pension funds, and such 
less frequent forms of state insurance as hail 
insurance, bank deposits guaranty funds, pub 
lic property insurance funds, life insurance 
etc. Municipal officials should find it of special 
interest with reference to pensions 


Radio.—A 110-page supplement to Vo 
CXLII, The Annals, American Academy of Po 
litical and Social Science, March, 1929 Ed 
ited by Irwin Stewart, Ph.D. LL.B., University 
of Texas, Former Assistant Solicitor Depart 
ment of State, Texas In five parts The 
Development of Radio’’; ‘‘The Present Status 
of Radio’’ Federal Radio Legislation and 
Administration’’; ‘‘The Services of Radio 
and ‘‘Radio in International Affairs Several 
articles under each of these heads serve to 
bring together in the volume the knowledge 
and experience of a considerable number of au 
thorities on a many-sided new subject Un 
der the services of radio, in Part IV, ©. B. 
Jolliffe, Physicist, United States Bureau of 
Standards, and Technical Adviser to the Amer- 
ican Delegation, International Radiotelegraph 
Conference 1927, tells about Radio and 


Safety *; im communicating distress messages 


from ships; in the newer transmission of auto- 


matic alarm signals now being experimented 
with; in marine navigation; air navigation, 
and other emergency uses. Under the same 
head, J. J. Tigert, President, University of 
Florida, till recently U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, describes ‘‘Radio in the American 
School System.’’ $2 per copy (Apply to 


$622 Locust St., West Philadelphia, Pa 


Social Science Abstracts.—Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
this ‘‘Comprehensive Abstracting and 


index 
ing Journal of the World's Periodical Litera 
ture’’ of the subject issues under date of 


March, 1929, from executive and editorial of- 
fices, 611 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, with a board of directors, 
advisory editors, and consulting editors that 
is virtually a section from the Who's Who of 
Social Sciences. F. Stuart Chapin is Editor- 
in-Chief. The Board of Directors includes 
Isaiah Bowman, President, American Geograph 
ical Society; Carlton J. H. Hayes, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Historical Association; Frank 
A. Ross, Secretary-Treasurer, American Sta- 
tistical Association; Frederick A. Ogg, Amer- 
ican Political Science Association; Ellsworth 
Faris, American Sociological Society Davis 
R. Dewey, American Economic Association; 
and Clark Wissler, American Anthropological 
Association. There will be 12 more issues dur- 
ing the current year, and the whole will be 
followed by an annual index. The range and 
scope of subject matter is to be amplified dur- 
ing this year, and later, as material accumu- 
lates. This is an essential aid to sound schol- 
arship in a field of great and growing impor- 
tance. Subscription, $6 per volume, of 13 
issues. (Apply to above office.) 


National Electrical Code, 1928.—Regulations 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
Electric Wiring and Apparatus, as recommended 
by the National Fire Protection Association. 
250 pp. This edition follows the plan of ar- 
rangement first used in 1923, and contains re- 
visions and amendments adopted during 1928. 
(Apply to National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass.) 
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Development of Popular Health Instruction 


ames A Tebey Dr. P. H , 7-page 
f H tal S Se e, XIX, 1929 
19 r g ** eff; nlighter the 
egar g the prever r f disea ! 

f death, and tl I ca 
A brief historical sketct f ved 
4 a * official « r health edu 

4’ and rts ar x ! Tt al ag 
Federa ate and 1 pal agen 8 
i £ rk ! ‘ ary 
dies are aking the x r and sult 
4 4 n (tt gt hey have not 
reached limit of heir possibilities) ; 
ness is the latest recruit in the field 
Considering the field as a whole, however 


opular health tion does not yet play 


of life that it should 
Mad n Ave New 





York 


Report of Salary Survey Commission of 
Pennsylvania.._The Salary Survey Cor 


sion was created in May, 1927, to make a sur 


nmis 


vey and report upon salaries and wages paid 
to officials and employees of all political 
divisions within the state Method and time 
of pay, and increase or decrease in compensa 
tion were also to be included in the study 
This first published report (102 pp.) contains 
n tabular form statistical information on 
ries paid state officers as fixed by statute 
itory salaries of county officers and 





em 
ployees; and salaries of municipal officers and 
employees Based on its study of existing 


practices, the Commission recommends exten 
sive revisions in state legislation governing 
salaries, adducing a chronological list of ob 
solete salary laws which it urges for repeal 
and presenting proposed text for new legisla 
tion such as takes into consideration changed 


costs of living and many other factors As 
@& general policy, the Commission recommends 
the establishment of public service soundly or 
& permanent career basis, and the embodying 
in it of provisions for a square deal to those 
giving service Two factors—-adequate finan 
cial incentive, and the merit system—are 
named as essentials. (Apply to Henry W. Van 
Pelt, Exec. Sex Dept. of Interna! Affairs 


Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Annual Report, Playground and Recreation 
Department, Los Angeles. The 48-page 
trated 8 x 11 record of doings on the play 
grounds of Los Angeles during the year er 


us 


ling 
June, 1928, adds up totals that would be 
organized scheme 
over five million used the playground fac 


over ten mill 


amazing in a less highly 


lite 





m enjoyed the beaches, and two 
on and a quarter the men’s club Fift 


thousand enjoyed dramatics and 


gran other than those at playgrounds, and 
719,52 mu 1l programs other than on the 
playgrounds Nearly 37 ) used the public 


wimming pools 150,00 € wjoyed the ports 
progran conducted by the Department at 
places ther than playground and 57,000 
engaged recreation especially provided at 
or near industrial centers And so on, totaling 
over eighteen and a half million 


interestingly readable 


Details are 
But there is no com 
placency in the tone of the report The com 
munity is still under-privileged The future 
presents problems of expansior 
George Hijelte, 


(Apply to 
Supt., Playground and Recrea 
tion Commission.) 





Annual Report, The Port of New York 
Authority, 1928.—An 83-page booklet compr 
ing the eighth annual report of this bi-state 
body. It is largely devoted to the Port 
Authority's four great bridges, two of whi 
the Arthur Kill bridges, are now in operation 
while the Hudson River and the Kill van Ku 


bridges are in process of construction. Ther: 
is also a chart and description of the compr 
hensive plan for the entire district. Illustrated 


(Apply to the Authority, 75 West St New 
York.) 


Report of the Investigation of Paving and 
General Highway Conditions._-A 66 page book 
let giving in printed form the results of this 
investigation, which was made by the en 
gineering commission appointed by the Na 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturers Associa 
tion. A 24-page mimeographed report had 
been issued previously, as reviewed on page 
175 of Tue American City for November, 1928 
(Apply to the Association, National Press 
Bldg., 14th and F Sts.. Washington, D. C.) 
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THE AMERICA 





Woke if; put ut to the 
real test of YOUR WORK 


our offer on every 


ema MoTorS TRUCK 





! 








E provide a General 

Motors Truck—any avail- 
able model, body or chassis that 
most closely meets your exact 
requirements. We provide gaso- 
line, and a man to accompany 
you or your driver. 


Put them at the same work 
your own trucks handle, long 
enough fora real, adequate test. 


You'll find out exactly 
whether modern trucks do re- 
duce time and distances. 
Whether they actually increase 
work-capacity and work-speed. 
Whether, and how much, they 
reduce operating costs. How 
they contribute greater safety 
in all traffic. That is practical 
information you can use. 


MEDIUM. and HEAVIER-DUTY 


New BUICK. powered 


More power and speed than you'll 
ever need : Vibrationless smooth- 
ness and flexibility Big safety- 
margins of reserve strength in every 
detail of construction These trucks 
brought new ideas of work-capacity 
and work-speed . . 33 different 
basic Srraicutr Ratinc Capacities 

8.000 to 18,000 Ibs. (Price. chassis 
only, F. O. B., Pontiac, Michigan.) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY : 


Factory branches, 


ALWAYS 


$1395 to $3315 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


1500 principal cities and towns 


INVESTIGATE 


Why not remember to mention Tax Amaznican City? 


distributors, or dealers in 


Accept this fair offer. A post 
card will bring you information 
as to the nearest representative 
through whom this test can be 
arranged for you. (Note: In 
states where such tests are un- 
lawful, this offer does not ap- 
ply.) 
is 

Find out about Srraicut Rat- 
iING—another modern develop- 
ment by General Motors Trucks, 
that aids wise investment. Learn 
the advantages of “Extra VALUE 
instead of Excess ALLOWANCES.” 


Find out just what General 
Motors Trucks offer you today! 


(Time payments financed 
plan at 


through Y. M. A. C. 


lowest available rates.) 









LIGHT DUTY 
1929 PONTIAC - powered 


A great engine made greater 
— 10% to 30% greater a 


tual performance .. . Four 
wheel brakes Stronger 
throughout . Longer, husk- 


ier chassis ... 7 different basic 
STRAIGHT Ratinc Capacities 
(Prices, chassis only, F. O. B., 
Pontiac, Mich.) : 


$625 to $1085 


FOR HEAVIEST DUTY 
BIG BRUTE. powered 


Straicnt Rating Capaciry 
28000 Ibs. (Prices, chassis only, 
F. O. B., Pontiac, Mich.) : 


$4250 and $4350 


WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE 
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Report of Airway Marking Committee.— 
<:ndies and recommendations of a committee 
‘ the Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
erce, organized following the Airway Mark- 
g Conference of May, 1928, are reported in 

10-page pamphlet just issued. General re- 
juirements; size, color-combination, and style 
f lettering; location of markings; air-marking 
signia; and the illumination of markings, 
sre among matters reported upon.  Illustra- 

ns include recommended lettering; standard 
roportions for airport and landing field point- 
rs, meridian markers, etc.; typical air mark- 
ngs, including name of city, meridian marker 
and airport pointer; and flat and raised letter 
umination (Apply to Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) 





Other Reports Received 

Bivuerieto, W. Va.—Annual Report to June 30, 1928 
24 pp. 

Boston, Mass.—Annual Report, Public Works De- 
partment. 1927. 210 pp. 

Cincinnati, On10.—Report, Board of Rapid Tran 
sit Commissioners. 1928. 44 pp. 

Coox County, Itt.—Annual Appropriation Bill, fis 
cal year, 1929. 90 pp 

Kauispe.t, Mont.—Annual Report, Water De 
partment, 1928. 68 pp 

Laprairig, Can.—Rapport Financier, 1928. 24 py 

Los Ancetes, Catir.—Annual Report, Zoning Sec 


tion, County Regional Planning Commission 
1928. 12 pp. 
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Lows Mass.—Annual Report, Finance Commis- 
S101 anuar 1929 40 pr 

Salina, Kans.—Annual Report of City Clerk, 
1928 PI 

San Jose, Ca Annual Report, Health Depart- 
ment, 1928. 44 py 

SCHENECTA N. ¥ Annu Rey Bureau of 
Sewage D , 1928 4 py 

lexas.—B Rey S Dey; nent of 
Health, 1927-1928. 92 py 

West ( Annua Rey t t October 
1928 

West Va B. ¢ \ Report 1a, 
24 pr 
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Aprit 10-11.—Jacksonvitiz, Fra. 
American Water Works Association, Florida Sec- 


tion. Annual meeting. Secretary, E. L. Filby, 
P. O. Box 135, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Apri, 11.—Farmvitg, N. C. 

Eastern Carolina Chamber of Commerce. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, N. G. Bartlett, Kinston, 
N. C. 

Apait 15-17.—BremincHaM, ALA. 

Southeastern Water and Light Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, F. W. Chapman, 
Camden, 8S. C. 

Ape, 17-18.—Soutn Benn, Inp. 

indiana Association of Chiefs of Police. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. G. Eversole, 
Supt. of Police, 1123 Main Street, Lafayette, Ind. 
Apeit 17-19.—Avucusta, Ga. 

Association of County Commissioners of Georgia. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Fred Houser, 218 
Wynne-Claughton’ Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Apri. 23-25.—Wasnineton, D. C. 
Apri 26.—New York 

American Institute of Architects. Annual con- 
ention. Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper, The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C 
Aprit 23-26.—PirrssurcH, Pa. 

Building Officials’ Conference. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Colonel John W. Oehmann, 
Inspector of Buildings, District Building, Wash- 
ington D. C. 

Apri, 29-May 3.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. Annual meeting. Secretary, D. A. Skin- 
ner, 1815 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
May 2-3.—Wasuineron, D. C. 

4merican Road Builders’ Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Director, Chas. M. Upham, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

May 5-11.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

Vational Congress of Parents and Teachers. An- 

sal meeting. Executive Secretary, Mrs. A. C. 
Watkins, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington. 
May 13-16.—Mempuis, Tenn. 

National Fire Protcetion Association. Annual 
meeting. Managing Director, Franklin H. Went- 
worth, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 13-18.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

American Library Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

May 16-17.—Hovuston, Texas. 

League of Tezas Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, Harvey W. Draper, 
319 Kress Building, Houston, Texas. 

May 16-18.—C.evetann, OxI0. 

Airport Section, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. Airport convention. Manager, R. W. 
Whitney, 300 Madison Avenue, New York. 

May 17-18.—Burrato, N. Y. 

American Association for Promoting Hygiene 
and Public Baths. Annual meeting. Secretary, 
Miss Hilegarde M. Rosen, 136 West Qist St., N. Y. 
May 20-23.—Burrato, N. Y. 

National Conference on City Planning. Annual 
conference. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 
22d Street, New York. 





May 21-24.—Co.tumsvs, Ono. 

National Association of Public School Business 
Officials. Annual convention. Secretary, Joha 8. 
Mount, Inspector of Accounts, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 

May 22-24.—Warertown, WIs. 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, A. 8S. Zander, 7 South 
Pinckney Street, Madison, Wis. 


May 22-24.—Puitapsurata, Pa. 
American Association of Museums Annual 

meeting. Director, Laurence Vail Coleman, Smith- 

sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

May 23.—New Yorx. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. Annual 
meeting. General Manager, W. E. Mallalieu, 85 
John Street, New York. 

June 3-4.—Wasuinoton, D. C. 

»f State and Territorial Health Of- 
ficers with the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice. Annual conference. Address: Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C 

June 3-6.—Arianta, Ga. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Annual convention. Secretary George Black, 
Chief of Police, Wilmington, Del. 

June 3-6.—Burrato, N. Y. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents. An- 

nual ention and Inform-A-Show 


H. I. Patten, 11 Park Place, New York. 


June 4-7.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

National Conference on Weights and Measures. 
Annual conference. Secretary, F. 8. Holbrook, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Conference 


Secretary, 


June 18-20.—BineuamTon, N. Y. 

New York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other City Officials. Annual meeting. Secretary, 
William P. Capes, City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 


June 24, Weex Becinninc.—Toronto, Onr. 

American Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 


June 24-29.—Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. An- 
nual convention. Executive Secretary, Herbert U. 
Nelson, Straus Building, Chicago, IIl. 


June 25-27.—Cuicaco, I. 

International Association of Comptrollers and 
Accounting Officers. Annual convention. Secretary, 
Clifford E. Cook, City Auditor, Springfield, Mass. 


June 26-28.—C.eveLann, OxI0. 

American Society of Landscape Architects, Inc. 
Annual meeting. Executive Secretary, Bradford 
Williams, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


June 26-Jory 3.—San Faancisco, Cauir. 

Association of Community Chests and Councils. 
Annual meeting. Executive Director, Allen T. 
Burns, Graybar Building, 43d Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


June 26-Juty 3.—San Francisco, Cauir. 

National Conference of Social Work. Annual 
conference. General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, 
277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 28-Juty 4.—Atunwm, Ga 

National Education Association of the United 
States. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. W. Crab- 
tree, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Jury 8-13.—AmsreapaM, How.anp. 

International Chamber of Commerce. Congress. 
Manager, American Section, John P. Gregg, Con 
necticut Ave. and H St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
Aveust 4-17.—Evanston, Iu. 

National School for Commercial and Trade Or- 
ganization Erecutives. Annual session. Secretary 
Treasurer, John N. Van der Vries, 134 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 
Sepremper 12-19.-—Rome, Irary 

International Federation for Housing and Town 
Plannair Congress. Organizing Secretary, H. Chay 
man, 25 Bedford Row, London, W. C. 1, England 
Serremeer 17-20.—PorTtann, Maine 

New England Water Works Association 


Annua 
convent ee 


Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tre 


mont Temple, Boston, Mass 


Serremser 30 Week Becinnin MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN 
American Public Health Associatior Annua 
meeting. Eexcutive Secretary, Homer N. Cal 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
SepremBer 30-Ocroper 4.—Cuicaco, Iu 

National Safety Council. Annual Safet Con 
gress Managing Director, W. H. ¢ eron, 108 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, I 


Ocroper 14.—Tuisa, OKLA 


Southwest Water Works Ass t Annual 
conventior Secretary, Louis A. Quigle I 
Worth, Tex 
Octoper 14-16.—JACKSONVILLE, FLA 

International Association of Street Sanitation Of- 
ficials innual convention. Secretary, A. M. An 
derson, 100 North LaSalle Street, Chicag Il 
Octoper 14-18.—PuHiapevpuia, Pa. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements 
Annual convention Address: E. A. Wood, City 


Engineer, Dallas, Texas 
Octroser 14-19.—Lovuisvitig, Ky. 

Playground and Recreation Associat 
ica, Annual convention Secretary, Howard § 
Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Ocroser 20-23.—Mitwavuxes, Wis 

National Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary, 8. 
V. Saxby, Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Minn. 
Ocroser 22-25.—BigMINGHAM, ALA. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual 
convention Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, Fire 
Chief, Yonkers, N 
Novemser 12-14.—Cuicaco, I. 

National Municipal League. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Russell Forbes, 261 Broadway, N. Y 


Novemeer 18-21.—Muiami, Fa. 

American Institute of Park Executives and 
American Park Society. Annual convention Ex- 
ecutive Sec'y, Wm. H. Walker, South Bend, Ind 
Novemser 20-23.—Fort Woern, Texas. 

International City Managers’ Association. An- 
nual convention. Executive Secretary, John G. 
Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 








jr Economical i 


rHt 


CHEVROLET, 
—— ee a —— 


he Chevrolet I Ton Chassis wut 


equipped with Dump Body 


A Six-Cylinder Truck with the 
Economy of the Four... 
Ideal for Municipalities 


Offering all the brilliant performance 
advantages of a great new six-cylinder 
valve-in-head engine—vyet amazingly 
economical, both to own and to oper- 
ate—the new Chevrolet trucks are 


meeting with unrivaled popularity 


among users in every line of business. 


Never before has Chevrolet’s leader- 
ship in quality and value been so 


cecidedly pronounced. 





4-wheel brakes, and a positive, 
smooth-acting dry disc-clutch! 
Rugged dependability —assured by a 
heavy channel steel frame, massive 
banjo-type rear axle housing and 
scores of additional features of 
advanced design! And all available 
in the price range of the four. 

See your Chevrolet dealer today. 


He can provide you 





Six-cylinder perform- 

ance —with its greater 

reserve.power, higher 1 
with Cab 

speed, faster accelera- 

tion and smoother oper- 


ation! Marvelous han- 


Chassis 


dling ease —the result ofa 
full ball bearing steering 





1's Ton Chassis °545 
Ton Chassis 650 


Sedan Delivery 


Light Delivery 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


with a Chevrolet six- 
cylinder truck designed 
especially for your 
that will 
combine dependable 
six-cylinder transpor- 
tation with the out- 
standing economy of 


Sena business 
595 


“400 








mechanism, powerful 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 


the four! 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 





Do you mention Tue American City when writing? 


Please do 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials. and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 




























































Ss adits 
\ One-Way Truck Snow-Plow - the point of contact at the rear axle, rear and manipulates the le ae ee 
The moldboard plow of the American where the push frame is securely bolted ing and stopping the feed, and regulates 
c rmer has been taken as the model for to the rear springs and comes in contact the depth of the spread by the man | 
the new Ross one-way snow-plow, built with the spring pad situated between the tion of the levers at either side An) 
, fit any truck and made by the Batavia rear axle housing and the springs This thing from a mere sprinkle to 2% inches 
p Steel Plate Construction Co., Batavia, is the seat of traction and power in deptl vy be obtained and the distr 
7 \. ¥. The moldboard cuts and literally 
{ olds the course of the snow, rolling it ¥ 
evently to one side without leaving : 
-heavy rim or shoulder to fall back 
nto the cleared path. The Ross plow also 
{ has an offset beam, which, it is claimed. 
eliminates side draft and side sway. Back 
of the beam a swivel hitch operates, simi- 
ir to the universal joint in the drive lin« 
oi a motor vehicle. When one or mor 
wheels of the truck drop into a depression 
the road, or the truck and attached i 
plow are at varying levels, the plow proper 
sliding along on specially designed shoes 
retains its desired position with relation 





q io the surface level of the road, permitting 











the truck wheels to follow depressions 01 
‘ obstructions without strain on any part METHOD OF CARRYING HANDY SANDY ON THE BACK OF A TRUCK | 
of the plow equipment or the vehicle. 
4 The only wearing parts are the slow- 
wearing carrying shoes, which are adjust- Mechanical Distributors for Dulior be heavier on one side than on 
ble for wear, and the cutting blade of Road Work the other, if desired, by pushing one lever 
high-tempered manganese steel, which The Handy Sandy mechanical distribu- GOW" ane ut other uj 
may be reversed or turned over for even tors, which are manufactured by Highway Model 66 Handy Sandy is designed 
wearing and to double its life. Service. Inc.. New Bedford. Mass.. are de- Use with trucks up to 1% tons and insid 
The Ross plow has been designed so signed for use in secondary coverings in body widtl to 5 feet 6 inches lr} 
that it can be readily attached to all types surface-treatment work. for dusting bleed- model ha icity of 1 ton It 
modern motor trucks and still retain jing roads. for dressing shoulders. for re- ©@U!pped with one adaptor and two carry 
the advantages claimed for it. The method surfacing gravel, cinder or shell roads, for i chains. The Model 88 is for trucks 
of affixing the push frame to the truck is calcium chloride treatment on dusty high- © ! tons or over and body widths 
through a suspension guide on the front ways, and for any job where a material 0 7 feet, and has a capacity of 1 yard 
ixle, which gives it flexible aciion. The _ is to be uniformly distributed. Ordinarily The method of carrying the distributor 
only point of rigidity to the truck is at the operator rides on the platform at the : shown in the illustratior It :s attached 








THE BOSS ONE-WAY MOLDBOARD SNOW-PLOW 














THE AME! 


ODGE BROTHERS 
TRUCKS @.......... 








Building each week 
more than a million dollars’ worth 


of business builders 


REPEAT orders 


new 
orders . .... fleet orders 

orders for single 
trucks hundreds of 


them in a single day 


More than a million dollars’ 
worth of Dodge Trucks are 


built and sold every week. 


No testimonial could be more 
convincing than are the pur- 
chases of these keen buyers 
who are backing their sound 


truck judgment with their 
operating dollars. 

They are buying what you 
want—power, speed, depend- 
ability, low operating costs, 
long life, high earnings. They 


buy business builders. 


Let your Dodge Brothers 
Dealer show you the Dodge 
Truck that fits your needs 
exactly — body and _ chassis 


complete, ready to work. 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Why not remember to mention Tax Amenicax City? 








Brothers engines. 


Brothers standards. 





Formerly Graham Brothers Trucks 


The complete line of Trucks, Buses and 
Motor Coaches which Dodge Brothers have 
been manufacturing and selling under the 
name of Graham Brothers now take the 
name of their makers—Dodge Brothers. 

These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches 
have always been powered by Dodge 
For years they have 
been built of Dodge Brothers parts in Dodge 
Brothers plants according to Dodge 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches 
are sold, as they always have been sold 
by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere 








PRICES 


MERCHANTS EXPRESS— 109"w.b. 

COMMERCIAL TRUCK—120° w.b 
1-TON—130" wheelbase . 
1-TON—140" wheelbase 

14%4-TON—150" wheelbase 

14% -TON—165" wheelbase 
2-TON—150" wheelbase 
2-TON—165" wheelbase 
3-TON—135" wheelbase 
3-TON—165 wheelbase 
3-TON—18S" wheelbase . . ‘ 

Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


-$ 545 
-. 7 
995 
1065 
1345 
1415 
1515 
1585 
1745 
1775 
1845 
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A WHITE TRUCK WITH HANDY 


SPREAD 


tail-board in dumped position by 
adjuste d to such ik ngth 
raise 1t some 6 to 10 inches from the 
nd. Under 
tion of distribution is not necessary 
taken of this method 
ind stop the feed, and in this man- 
man may control both the 

the distributor 


which are 


conditions where 


CiOse 


ge may be 


truck 


A Serviceable Aerial Platform 
Ladder 


Chere are innumerable jobs in any mod- 
erate-size and large-size municipality 
which need a ladder for such work as 
servicing street lights, spraying trees, ad- 


ting suspended traffic lights and, in the 
of municipally owned street-railway 
systems, the making of repairs to trolley 


wires The Seagrave Corporation, Colum- 


SANDY ATTACHED READY 
in, t gy I 

nient lever, lock the turr 
Automol may 

sides ol tl! I K wi 
irallel to the street- 

ladder can be q uckly turr 
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A New Corrosion-Resisting 


Cast Iron Pipe 
\ threaded pipe 

sisting high-quality 

of 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4,5 


nnounced under the 





bus, Ohio, has announced an aerial plat- 
form ladder mounted on 
a Ford truck chassis 
which is admirably 
adapted for this type ol 
work. The ladder itself 
is mounted on a turn- 


table at the rear of the 
truck chassis and is con- 
trolled by two hand 
wheels. One rotates the 
turntable and the other 
raises and lowers the lad- 
der, which is equipped 
with rail-guards and a 
safety stop at the outer 
edge of the platform. 
Just below the first step 
on the upright or ver- 
tical portion of the lad- 
der is a foot lever for 
locking the turntable in | 
any desired position. #° 


The platform is °°28 
inches wide and 652 
inches long, providing 


ample working room and 
without the risk which 
accompanies the use of 
ordinary ladders. The 
Seagrave ladder has 8- 
inch .steps instead of 
rungs. When the plat- 
form is in the desired 
position and as the work- 
men ascends the ladder 
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PLATFORM LEADER,SHOWING CONVENIENCE 


OF USE 


IN 


PARKING 
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The latest product of Henney’s 61 years exper- 
ience is evident in the fine craftsmanship of the 
Ambulance “Moderne”. An ambulance having 
the most modern exterior lines. Completely 
equipped with the essentials for every emergency. 
Power to conquer the hardest going. Speed for 
urgent calls. Smoothness of riding for the oc- 
cupants’ comfort. Stamina for long, dependable 
service. A sure means of advancing the com- 
munities’ good will toward the institution using 
it, the Henney Ambulance “Moderne” has every 
quality necessary to insure its appearing to ad- 
vantage at all times even under the severest of 


city service. 


The complete line of Henney ambulances have 





been designed to meet the needs of those who 


Hot and cold running water and a folding lava- 


tory are provided, A three compartment cabinet 


fords ample space for bandages, lin 


Ventilatio 


pleasing touch is added to the well appointed in- 
terior by two flower vases. 














"MODE 








wish their equipment to stand out above the ay- 
erage and merit the approving gratitude of the 
public. Every appointment that contributes to- 
ward convenience, efficiency, comfort and dignity 


has been provided. 


As a result of a gruelling, three day test conducted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards a contract was 
awarded to Henney Motor Company for 22 am- 
bulances to be used by United States Veterans’ 


Bureau hospitals throughout the country. 


There is a Henney model that is exactly suited to 
your need. A beautifully illustrated brochure 
showing and describing Henney ambulances in 


detail will be sent you upon request. 


Every provision has been made for the operator + 





aa 


me, etc 





is supplied by an electric fan. A 


the door. 


Export Representatives 





Two folding attendants seats are fastened on the 
right side of the interior. Cot fastmers secure the 
Bomgardner cot rigidly. The large, beveled, ceil- 
ing mirror gives a clear view of the interior of 
an attractive bassinet. 


A tool kit holding a 
wrecking bar, axe and saw is in the pocket of 


HENNEY MOTOR COMPANY 


H. M. Robins Co. Detroit Freeport, Il]. 4. B- Greer & Son, London, Ont. 


Hollywood Casket Co., Hollywood, Calif.. Pacific Coast Distributors 


clear vision in all weather. 


* Distributor for Canada 


Why not remember to mention Tut American City? 


comfort. A large front seat holds three adult» 
comfortably. All of the controls in the Henn« 

Ambulance “Moderne” have been located with a 
thought to the convenience of the operator 
full vision split type wind shield provides for 
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Front Cover Illustration 
We are indebted to the Asphalt Sale 
Department, the Texas Compar 17 Bat 
e! Plac N York City tl 
ctiv ver illustra 1 whicl 
THE NEW FAIRWAY QUINT, WITH THE OUTER MOWERS RAISED TO PASS epee on tie ae ey at — “id 
THROUGH A NARROW SPACE Crry. This strec * ‘ — , 
rict run Lit iy } snore Stal 
. Lake it Lake Wales, Fla ind 1s ed 
A New 5-Unit Fairway Mower side to permit moving the mower from gj ach Texaco sheet asphalt 
{ new gang mower composed of five 30- ! lace to place without ee 6-inch Florida limerock bas 
‘ inch, 5-blade mowing units cutting a 142- 0" the cutting parts. Th ue oN : ™ - 
4 inch swath, has been announced by the can be apnea “en os = eager Michigan Valve and Foundry 
3 Pe nnsylvania Lawn Mower Works, 1650 - tee ea, ang sawing i O so ile Company Purchased by Chi- 
; North 23rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The ~ Trio as cago and Detroit Interests 
manufacturer states that by actual count “ Fatend of thn Uitiens Valen & Wi 
’ this new Fairway Quint has fewer parts , ’ » Co. | ape all d by Chicag 
than any other machine of its type on the —The Nye Odorless Incinerator : i Waeienth Seccliieety te cael r] oat 
market. Any part on the frame or mower Corporation rd os omdl.d Cite Bn . j | 
nit can quickly be detached for renewal The Nye Odorless Crematory Co., Ma- ati 11 i "ar } 
‘ ind the adjustments are all of the simplest ¢on, Ga., has announced its reorganiza- ganized 
: nature tion and the formation of a new and The Board of Director consists of 
A new lifting device makes it possible larger company under the name of the Thomas Ne who was Chairman of the 
for the operator of the Fairway Quint to Nye Odorless Incinerator Corporation. A Board of General Motors from 1912 
quickly and easily raise and lower the two C. Felton, Jr., the original organizer and 4915 and it. present Chairman of the 
iter units to permit the mower to cross President of the Nye Odorless Crematory 1 Equitable Trust. Co. of De 
: bridges and pass through narrow spaces. Co., becomes Chairman of thi Board of oit and Director of the First National 
: rhe swivel attachment also permits each the Nye Odorless Incinerator Corporation Bank of Detroit: Neil B. Dawes. who i / 
4 mower to follow independently the exact Dermot Shemwell is President, and R. § rtner in the Chicago banking ‘ 
7 contour of the ground it is covering Yarborough, Secretary and Treasure Lane Roles & Co.; J tussell For 
: The pull-frame, being attached to th The New York office of the Nve Odor- gan, who rtner in the Chicago bank 
: tractor by only a single bolt, permits less Incinerator Corporation is at 50 East ing house of Brokaw « ¢ W. H. Jack 
greater use of the tractor as well as unin- 42nd Street. This office will have charge son, formerly with the Chrysler organi- 
FI terrupted service of the mower in case of of all of the northern states and will be zation as Auditor; F. W. Marsehner, for 
; tractor trouble. It also insures greater 
H speed and better control with easier steer- -_ — Sea : 
} ing and better vision. Through the closely 


coupled frame and units, compactness is 
attained. The Pennsylvania frame is de- 
signed for quick handling and short turn- 
ing with easier manipulation by the oper- 
ator, particularly in guiding the Quint on 
overlapping cuts. Three of the Quint units 
are placed in the front row so that the 
operator can readily judge his distance 
and guide the mower more accurate ly 





The wheel type unit is simple in con- 
struction and therefore more easily ad- 
justed. It also has greater flexibility and 
is capable of making shorter turns with- 
out digging the turf. The flexibility of 
this rear cut design allows the cutting 
members free play to follow the irregu- 
larities of the ground without straining th: 
frame as much as in the forward cut o1 
roller type, where the cylinder is ahead of 
the driving drum. The mower units, which 
are interchangeable and will fit in any 
position, can all be raised and the cutting 
rylinders can be idled by a lever on each 





CUTTING A 142-INCH SWATH WITH FIVE 30-INCH MOWERS ON THE LEVEL OR 
ON BROKEN GROUND IS EASY FOR THE NEW FAIRWAY QUINT 








In Menneapolis, the Fire Department uses Goodyear 





t/l-Weather Tread Pneumatic Truck Tires on this American La France pumper 


GOODYEARS 
GET THERE SAFELY/ 


[In the clanging rush through crowded 
streets — in the speeding swing round cor- 
ners — when life and property may depend 
upon precious seconds ~ nothing less than 
the famous Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
deserves the responsibility for traction. 

Those sharp-edged blocks seize upon the 
street with all the grip of live, resilient 
rubber. They bite through any ordinary 
coating of grease or water, to the solid 
pavement beneath. 

In the body of the tires, Goodyear 
Supertwist Cords add the extra vitality 
required to meet the extra stress of speed ... 


There is a Goodyear Tire which parallels 


every requirement of municipal duty with 
equal accuracy: Goodyear Heavy-Duty 
Cushions, for trucks used in street main- 
tenance and sprinkling - Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Pneumatics for educational] 
department cars, inspection and other light 
travel — the Goodyear plain tread trailer 
tire, high in profile and extra resilient in 
cushioning, for garbage hauling. 


Goodyear recommendations for each 
type of duty mean a definite saving of 
money, because of the precise fitness of 
each tire for its particular service. These 
recommendations will be prepared by any 
Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station. 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears Than on Any Other Tires 
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THE 


the Chalmers Motor Car Co 
American Motor Car Co who has 
Western Manager of the New De- 
ture Branch of General Motors Cor- 
ition R J Goldie, who has been In 


iutomotive industry for a number of 
with the Chalmers Motor Car Co 
the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. and has 


itly been engaged in consulting en- 


ering work; W. F. Rockwell, who is 
esident of the Pittsburgh-Equitabk 
Meter Co., the Wisconsin Parts Co., and 
American Water Meter Institute, and 

1. Director in the Kensington Water 
Co.. Tri-Cities Water Co., Timken-De- 


troit Axle Co and Pittsburgh Employers 
Association, and Chairman of the 


bution Equipment Managers 


Distri- 
Division of 


the American Gas Association 

R. J. Goldie will have active charge of 
the company’s business, serving as Vice- 
President and General Manager The 


other officers of the company are W. F 
Rockwell, President and Chairman of the 
Board; and E. S. Jackson, 
Tre asurer 


Secretarv- 


A Fire Department Salvage Pump 

A large part of the water poured on a 
fire in a building naturally finds its way 
into the basement and may damage val- 
uable merchandise stored there. Under- 
writer fire patrols and salvage divisions of 
fire departments have hit upon the idea 
of equipping themselves with salvage 
pumps to hold the water down in the base- 
ment while the building is burning over- 
head. To meet this service, the Byron 
Jackson Pump Co., Berkeley, Calif., has 
designed a unit which is built with small 
wheels and narrow treads to permit 
being maneuvered through doors and into 
buildings so that the suction may 
be dropped into the elevator sump or to 
the floor of the basement to draw off the 
water as fast as it comes in from the 
streams 


its 


he yse 


fire 


A further use for such equipment is for 
emergency calls received to drain cellars, 
basements or flooded areas 

These units are built in two sizes, one 
being powered with a 26-horsepower Ford- 


son engine and is capable of delivering 


AMERICAN CITY for 
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OF THE NEW MUNICIPAL AIRPORT AT 
AKRON, OHIO 
This combined lighter-than-air and heavier-than-air field, located 314 miles southeast of 


Akron, will cover approximately 700 acres and 
cubic-foot airplane-carrying zeppelins will be constructed 


the 1,300,000 cubic yards of top soil removed 


will include hangars where two 6,500,000- 
The photograph shows part of 
by Cable Brothers, Canton, Ohio, prior to the 


grading operations, and also shows the Galion Master roller and grader used in the construc- 


tion work 

300 to 800 gallons on heads of 25 the past two irs. Mr. Law is an official 
70 feet. This size will pass 3% inch of the New Orleans Refining Co., one of 
spheres. The second size is equipped with the Shell group of oil industries, and 
1 40-horsepower engine and will deliver served last year as President of the Na- 
700 to 1,800 gallons per minute on heads tional Association of Asphalt Paving 
of 25 to 70 feet, and will pass 51-inch Technologists 
spheres. Other officers elected by the Associa- 

It can be seen from the illustration that tion for 1929 are W. H. Kershaw, Man- 
the suction is equipped with a fitting to «ger, Asphalt Sales Department lhe 
take the standard department suction hose, | exas Co New York, and C. W. Bayliss 
while the discharge is equipped with a Vice-President, Barber Asphalt Co., Phila- 
manifold having three standard 2%-inch elphia, as Vice-Presidents; Fisher Jones 


or 3-inch hose valves to which old sections 
of hose may be attached to carry away 


the discharged water. Mechanism is pro- 


vided to hold the unit in place while in 
operation. 
Law Elected President 
of Asphalt Association 

The Asphalt Association, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, has announced the 
election of LeRoy M. Law as President 
of the Association, succeeding J. 8. Helm 


of New York, who has been President for 


Manager Asphalt Division, Mexican Pe- 
troleum Corporation, New York, Treas- 


rer; and J. E. Pennybacker, New York 


Secretary and General Manager t i 
Helm, General Manager, Domestic and 
foreign Asphalt Sales Department, Stand- 











rd Oil Co. of New Jersey, the retiring 
President, heads the new Executive Com- 
ittee, which, besides Messrs. Law, Ker- 
shaw and Jones, includes J. A. Feely, Man- 
iger, Asphalt Department, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

The Board of Directors for 1929 in 
ludes iddition to Messrs. Law, Bay- 
liss, Kershaw, Helm, Jones and Feely, the 
following C. C. Lakin, Manager, As- 
nhalt and Road Oil Department, Stand- 
ird Oil Co. of Indiana; F. A. Hogan 
Manager, Asphalt and Road Oil Depart- 
ment, Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., Canada; H 


C. Ehrenfels, Manager, Asphalt Sales De- 
Standard Oil Co. of Lou 
Morrison, President, Hastings 


Co.; and B. L. Boye, 


irtment 
E. J 


nent 


Pave- 


toad Oil De- 





irtment, Standard Oil Co. of New York 
For the first time since the Asphalt As 
ociation was organized in 1919, its met 
ership 18 almost completely representa- 
tive ol the isphalt ducers ¢ ol 
Rocky Mountains This VAS rought 
out by the election as new members 
I Texas Co.., the Jarbe Asphalt Co 
i the Atlantic Refining C Indie ns 
that. with one or two exceptions, e\ \ 
phalt producer east of the Rocky Mout 
shortly will be in the organizat 
California producers are also considering 
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hand, long before patrolmen 
afoot or in cars could get there. 


he motorcycle No department is fully equipped 
luable. without a motorcycle squad — 
and the Harley-Davidson is 
the standard police motorcycle 
of the world. More than 3000 


departments have specified it. 


s occur, OF when 


WHEN accident 
atches seconds 


4 sudden crime m 
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A GROUP OF USES FOR ALUMINUM PAINT, SHOWING PARTICULARLY THE 
CONTRAST IN PARTIALLY PAINTED BRIDGE STRUCTURE IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A Paint for Steel Bridges 

There is perhaps no place in structural 
steel work where the question of paint is 
of so much importance as on bridges 
Without the satisfactory protection of 
paint, no bridge can long be safe for traf- 
fic. The final failure and condemnation of 
most bridges is primarily due t> the corro- 
sion of some of their important key mem- 
bers. Chemists and engineers have been 
constantly investigating and experimenting 
with different types of coatings for bridges 
that will protect them against the ele- 
ments and give them longer wear. For a 
protective coating of any sort to do this 
effectively, it must fulfill the following 
conditions: 


1. It should be waterproof to a high 
degree, since moisture conditions over 
rivers, bays and swamps are always more 
severe than in other structural steel work. 

2. It should inhibit corrosion, effec- 
tively stopping any rust that is already 
present when the steel is coated. 

3. It should be of such a nature as to 
be applied evenly and economically. 

4. It should give semi-permanent pro- 
tection to the steel for a long period with- 
out maintenance costs. 

5. Its color and final effect should be 
such as to enhance the beauty of the 
structure and to meet with the artistic 
standards of the best architectural prac- 
tice. 


In usual practice no attempt is made 
to secure all these benefits from one type 
of coating. Rather, a combination of sev- 


eral different coats is used to obtain the 
ideal combination of results 

A number of leading paint manufactur- 
ers have developed aluminum paints 
using Albron aluminum bronze powder as 
their pigment base. Chief among the ad- 
vantages secured in the use of this alumi- 
num bronze powder as a paint pigment 
are the following: 


1. Properly prepared 
has great durability. This may be at- 
tributed to three of its special character- 
istics; one of which is its high 
light. 
paint failures is the action of sunlight on 
the vehicle. It is a well-known fact that 
ordinary paint deteriorates from two to 
three times as fast in summer as in win- 
ter. Sunlight greatly increases the oxida- 
tion of the vehicle. This effects chalking 
or hardening of the paint film, eventually 
causing the coating to crack and peel 
Because the aluminum flakes shut out and 
reflect a large percentage of sunlight 
years are added to the life of the paint 
film. 


iluminum paint 


opacity to 
Perhaps the chief cause of most 


2. The high waterproofing efficiency of 
aluminum paint minimizes the 
moisture reaching the steel. As long as 
the steel is kept dry and hermetically 
sealed, corrosion cannot take place, und it 
is only through a mechanical break in the 
film that rusting will eventually occur 


imount ol 


3. The resistance of aluminum paint to 
the corrosive action commonly found in 
industrial atmospheres is an 
On bridges over rivers there is always con- 


advantage 
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ra wa ndensa h on the lower 
ibers 3 condensation ibsorbs 
irog s le gas and sulphuric and 
hurous the air The acids 

| 1 Somewhat Dv ev ipor 
i q ttack paint and steel 
hese : Because metallic al 
s a natural resistance to sulphur 
rrosion in general, aluminum paint with 
s ( r phenomenon of leafing has 
his same general characteristic 
1. It is possible to effect a very cor 
siderable economy through the use of 
n I rhis is due primarily to 
ere nil iv wer ol il in ts re 
el | st st and S great cove y 
owe! rt bility of minum paint 
hore I le in on it even the 
rimers tl commonly used, gre 
tt = hion 
r} number I 
( \ ni ng i \ ing 
r 3 gallon on sti iral s 
5 uml! nt o1 
ige g enhances its beauty | 
i inum ¢ Ling seems to ipart an 
isual personality to the design ‘of 
bridge I the deve iopment of il 
minum paint for bridge work, no light 


colored paints of sufficient durability were 


tilable 


An Effective Highway 
Guard-Rail 

A guard-rail which is scientifically d 
signed to save human lives and propert 
has been developed by Joseph H. Ramsey 
11 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y., and 
is being ised extensively throughout New 
York and other states This guard-! ul 
is resilient, but when hit by a car does 
not stretch and need replacement put 
returns to its normal position 

The guard-rail consists of two galvar 


ized wire cables one inch in diameter with 
combined breaking strength of mor 
than 60,000 pounds The 


izers automatically adjust the cables to 


I ivoted equ 


the surface of the colliding motor « 
distributing the shock of impact upon 
the car and dividing the strain equal 
ipon the cables By holding the cal 


iway from the surfaces of the equalize rs 


the cables present a smooth, resilient and 
uninterrupted surface for keeping the 
highway, and 


within the limits of the 


projecting parts, such as hub caps, fenders 
running boards, etc., do not come in con 
tact with any portion of the cable s 


ports 
The heavy coil springs at the rear of 
the bases permit the cables and equalizers 


resiliently displaced through a la 


to be 
eral distance of 6 inches. This cushioning 
action absorbs the 
exactly as the sting of a baseball is elim- 
hands of an- experienced 


ind so protects the car, passengers 


Im} ict ol a collision 


nated in the 
layer 
ind guard-rail agaimst serious injury 
The concrete piers are the “roots” of the 


guard-rail They may be easily and 


expensively cast in place, using sim; 
wooden or sheet metal box forms and a 


portable concrete mixer 

[he difference in total cost per averag: 
mile of highway protected with the Ram 
sey Safety Guard Rail, according to Mr 
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On 15 Different Ditching Jobs 
10,000 Feet Through Hardpan 








Accurate cost figures kept ty the City of Seattle Water Depart- 
ment show how Barber-Greene Ditchers cut costs even on small 


Opr. 70 Days 3.13] jobs where the digging is exceedingly tough and moves are frequent. 
Gas 120.17 Over a period of 70 working days, this Barber-Greene opened 
Oil 6.80 39,147 feet of trench, on 15 different jobs—digging 10,000 feet 
Truck Time 162.50 through hardpan. 
Other Labor 46.46 : : 
Manin Machine 402.50 The expense of moving the ditcher from one job to another equalled 
Depreciation at 20 756.00 almost one-third of the total ditching cost. But even including this 
“Shaner 226.63 expense, in addition to gas, oil, depreciation, maintenance, the op- 
Repaie 358.46 erator’s time, and other items listed, the average cost per foot of 
od Seer 178.60 trench dug was only seven cents. 
Total $2.796.90 If you would like to see how others are licking high ditching costs, 
Cost per foot is in some instances driving them as low as three cents per foot, send 
$2,796.90 —— 39,147 0.072 for your copy of “Ditching Snapshots and Records.” 

—~ 7 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 
515 W. Park Avenue Aurora, Illinois 





BARBER # GREENE 
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as compared with the total cost 
of other types, is practically negligible 
ind particularly so in view of its effective- 


life-saving 


Ramsey, 


ness permanence and quali- 


4 New Steel Armoring 
for Floors 

There has been a growing dissatisfaction 
with floors of terminals, shops 
showrooms and othe r places where a floor 
is required to handle 
matter how well 


factories. 


heavy service, be- 
built, they 
which they 


cause no 
break down under the 
celve There is 


usage 
now, howe ver, a new 
product for steel-armoring concrete, as- 
phalt and composition floors so that the 
strong as any other 
part of the floor and the life of the floor 
will therefore be This mate- 
rial is called Floorgard and is manufac- 
tured by Blaw-Knox Co. 667 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Floorgard is a built-up continuous steel 


surface will be as 
prolonged. 


Farmers 


mat that is laid down to form the sur- 
ice of the floor, and is so designed as to 
present to traffic such a surface that the 
stresses will be taken care of by the steel 
itself 


distributing wide 


irea ol floor It 


ne concrets 


loads through a 
ilso is so designed that 
appearing between the steel 


bars is in one way divided into separate 


portions but is monolithic with the rest 
of the 

It consists of a number of steel strips 
carefully regular pattern, 
which when placed together form a series 


concrete forming the floor body 


shape d into a 


of separate rectangles of 


T he Sé stee ] 


proper siz 
strips are set on edge, as 
shown in the Small, circular 
tie rods are inserted in a horizontal posi- 
tion through holes in the middle of the 
These tie carrying 
members, carrying one strip to another 
strip, as well as tying the 
into one steel mat. There are small steel 
lugs between adjacent strips of Floorgard 
at the points where the tie rods go 
through the steel strips. These lugs act 
as anchors to keep the steel strips in the 


illustration 


strips rods act as 


entire surface 


Color in Street Lighting 


is a 


n For this irpose, the 
Electr ( 9650 West Cong 








A RAMSEY SAFETY GUARD-RAIL INSTALLATION ON THE NEW YORK STATE HIGH 
WAY ATOP PETERSBURG MOUNTAIN ON THE TROY, N. Y., TO WILLIAMSTOWN, rht 
MASS., BROAD 


las d also as 

between tl ivolding I 

itv ol ite nba u 
Floorgard is ry easily installe 

requires no drawings or speci 

Where it is not necessary to re 

entire floor, Floorgard may be 


the aisles, or rul 


ways where th 


ne ind ints 
weal I gr 
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this month 
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STEEL ARMORING 
CONCRETE, ASPHALT OR COMPOSITION FLOORS 
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Another day... al 
another 1200 yards 







This outfit—a “Caterpillar” Sixty 
shoving a bulldozer, backfills at the 
rate of 1,000 to 1,200 yards a day. 
There’s profit for you ! 

SPEED —sharp to turn, agile, quick. 


SURE TRACTION—deep sand, soft 
ground, loose dirt and mud are all one 
to the broad tracks of the soft-stepping 
“Caterpillar.” 
POWER—wmore than enough for the 
heavy load and the tough going. 
That’s “Caterpillar” efficiency for that 
job of yours. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Offices: Peoria, Ilinois ¢ 50 Church St., New York + San Leandro, Calif, 


Holt Combined Harvesters + Russell Road Machinery 
“Caterpillar” Tractors t 


— CRTERPILA 
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high and 7 
n diame | } 
‘ 96 Ss ng aw 4 i 
more than 24 h : lian: a he Claak 
Che hemis claimed that x \ 
torch has r rea | OX 
flat, stabl 2 s As 
curving sid 1 witl | I 
THE NEW BARBER-GREENE FEEDER es on el 
5 inche g . } 
4 New Belt Feeder 73% inches in diameter, with a ¢ t\ ‘ ae , oa « «f 
A new belt feeder for unloading all bulk 80 fluid ounces, and will b = 
terial such as sand, gravel, slag, crushed 20 hours 
stone, coke, fine ore, molding sand and Both styles of torch bu 
uny other free-flowing material usually light fuel oil or crude distillat | A Trade Mark for 
transported in hopper-bottom cars, is provided with a cast steel burner Cast Iron Pine 
manufactured by the Barber-Greens Co., carrying looy ind in automatic lock ! 7 he ¢ t | pe P R 
Aurora, Ill The use of this machine prevents the wick from dropping insid P n # B ; a ( | 
eliminates the necessity of digging a pit 2 +} “ oy — cote i 4] 
under the tracks, as this feeder can be set A Long-Handled Meter-Box Kev O-Cheel Peay e 4, eee ii ; 
up beside the track with only a small pit Tl é . ew: nie pares x ; 
on the outside of the track for the con- 1e old method of stooping over ea ae ain ble gre AP rae 
veyor hopper at the discharge end of the meter box to remove the cover b eee oe — oe 
. reading the water meter is now hing ¢ Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bin \ 


feeder. 

The machine may be used either over 
the rail or under it as required, the maxi- 
mum thickness through the feeder frame 
being 4 1/16 inches. With this feeder it 
is possible to unload an entire car of ma- 
terial without shoveling. 

Either an electric motor or a gasoline 
engine can be used to drive the feeder 
With a gasoline engine the entire machine 
weighs 1,690 pounds, and the electric- 
driven feeder weighs 1,520 pounds. 


Spherical and Hemispherical 
Roadside Torches 

Roadside torches which are designed to 
fulfill the most exacting requirements for 
this type of service are manufactured by 
the R. E. Dietz Co., New York. These 
torches, which are made in both spherical 
and hemispherical styles, are solidly built 





THE NEW DIETZ ROADSIDE 
TORCH 


of steel to withstand the rough usage such 
torches are subjected to. 

The spherical torch has a weighted bot- 
tom which causes it to return to position 
if tipped or knocked over. It is 7 inches 





THE DIETZ HEMISPHERI- 
CAL ROADSIDE TORCH 


the past, as the H. W. Clark Co M 





toon, Ill., has developed t long-handied Sons 219 
meter-box key Tallmar Avenue 
The meter-box shown in the i ition Chicag Li] Don- 
is the new No. 16 round Southland, whicl ildson Iron Co., 
has been on the market for 10 m : Emaus, Pa Gla- 
and has come into quite general us n morgal Pipe & 
the South It is 16 inches in di I Foundry Co. 
and 16 inches deep, with a full 12-inel Lynchburg Va.: ~~ 
lid opening. The lid is equipped with an Lynchburg Foundry pe wew cast 
improved lock of special rust-proof d Co Lynchburg, IRON PIPE RE 
sign. Va.; National Cast SEARCH ASSOCIA 
With this system of setting meters, the Iron Pipe Co., Bir- TION TRADE MARK 


meter-boxes are placed in a straight line mingham, Ala.; 

in the parkway as close as practicable to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
the sidewalk. The meter reader inserts (Co., Burlington, N. J.: Warren Foundry 
the end of the long-handled key in the & Pipe Co., 11 Broadway, New York 
hole in the lid of the meter-box, a twist The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa 
of the wrist unlocks the box, and the lid tion is a service organization of pipe 
is lifted off to one side. The key is pro- 
vided with a lug on the side which may 


founders formed to promote the scientific 


improvement and use of cast iron pipe 




















USING THE NEW CLARK LONG-HANDLED METER-BOX KEY 
At left, unlocking the box and, at right, flipping back the meter lid 
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fogs A lever moves. The “steel horse” is on the job. 
Strain, twist, shock ... it stands up under them 
without a murmur. Its steel sinews will never tire. Its 
mechanical heart asks no rest. . . Ceaselessly, eagerly, 
it noses into the most difficult places and comes up 
“rarin’ to go” again. It plows, it digs, it moves earth, 
it loads, it fills trenches parallel or at right angles. Now 
it is tearing through clay and hard soil. The next mo- 
ment it snatches a truck out of a loose, soft fill. With 
a sudden burst of amazing power, it lets you know 


there’s plenty of reserve for emergencies. 


alae be 








Mile after mile, day after day, it pulls stumps, 








hauls, cuts slopes, grades, levels, crowns, 
clears the road. Sure-footed as an antelope. 
Rugged as a rhinoceros. Powerful and agile 
as a lithe panther. Action! is the only creed 
it knows. That means more jobs, better jobs, 
speedier work, greater profits. They’re 
yours with Trackson Equipment. Let us tell 
you how. Write... today. No obligation. 





JTrackson Comp pany 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


EE aeeN 


FULL-CRAWLERS 
BULLDOZERS 
LOADERS 
SHOVELS 
CRANES 


for the McCORMICK- 
DEERING TRACTOR 








518 CLINTON sT. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











During April we hope you will remember to mention Tax Amentcan City 
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THE NEW B. B T. INTERMEDIATE AIR- 
FIELD LANDING FLOODLIGHT, WITH 10- 
KW. LAMP, 10-INCH SPHERICAL MIRROR 
AND ADJUSTABLE FOCAL ARRANGEMENT 


Shilbauer Made Advertising 


Manager 
The Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
has announced the appointment of R. A 
Shilbauer as Advertising Manager. Mr 
ilbauer has for the past several years 
Assistant Advertising Manager. H: 





succeeds A. R. Abelt, who will devote his 
entire time to his position as Sales Mana- 
ger, Chain and Transmission Division 
A Super-Beacon for Airports 

Fog, the enemy of aviation, is said to 
give to the powerful beam of light 
proj cted by a new form of airport beacon 
developed by the National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Co., and erected 
at the Cleveland municipal airport. In- 
corporated in the design of this multi- 
light unit are several principles of lighting, 
each a distinct aid to night pilots. It pro- 
vides a fan of light which, when rotated, 


way 




















THE GENERAL ELECTRIC ROTATING AIR- 


PORT BEACON AS INSTALLED AT THE 
AIRPORT IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


reaches a pilot at any angle at which 
may approach the field 
span of light is whit 
red The 
ind white flashes 
distinguish the brightly 
lighted parks, railroad yards and streets 
The high-intensity beams ar: 
by the lower drum-sh iped inits, 
there are two red and 
identical in design with those used to mark 


One-half of this 
and the 
rotation produces 


other | 
ilternate 
enabling the aviator to 
airport irom 
projected 
of whicl 


] 


our, two clear 


uirways. The upper units, set to project a 
less intense beam at higher angles 

st and ard narrow-beam floodlight projectors 

Pilots, airport engineers and airport o 

erators have commented favorably or 
the new beacon from the standpoint of 
fog penetration and long-range visibility 
ind as an airport marker. With the in- 
creasing number of airports becauss 


the fact that on clear nights several may 


be within sight of the plane at a given 
time, the proper selection of colors for the 
several units will assist in ready id 
fication of any landing area 





A BEAM OF LIGHT COUNTS CARS GOING THROUGH THE HOLLAND TUNNEL 
At left, view in tunnel showing an automobile preveting the light beam from reaching the 


photo-electric tube at the right. 


The beam is retouched for emphasis. 


195 
ght ! se is created. This 
I hed | h tube and fed 
the relay. The latter energizes a trans- 
SS10I I t, the other end of which is 
Ss ition ilding at Varick 
( St s. The 1 registering dial 
s ictuate 1 \ tne electr irrent Sw) that 
gistering one more figures in 

ich im} ilse of the relay 
rt g rs of the Tunnel Commis- 
I h usefulness for the elec- 
rical traffic checker as a protective factor 
ic! lay be divided into sections 
I these I the beginning 
h and ¢ each end of 
th tubes. The count can be registered 
itor board or a succession of 
3 ther one or both of the admin- 
n buildings. By watching the dials. 
tell ntly the exact 
( iSsing hrough ich 
As dder la v - 
r of vehicles I 
rresponding . sligh n 
er in the section ahead 


At right, traffic counter 


installed in the New York Administration Building of the Tunnel Commission 


Heavy Traffic Counted 
by Electricity 

An electric traffic checker has been 
stalled at the exit end of the New York- 
New Holland Vehicular Tunnel 
where, hour after hour, it faithfully counts 


Jersey 


the number of vehicles that pass, regis- 
tering the count instantly on a dial in 
the New York administration building of 
the Tunnel Commission. At present, only 
one experimental unit is installed, but, if 


the expected results are obtained, it is 


probable that a complete 
trically counting the traffic in the tunnel 
will be established in both tubes 

The apparatus, made by the 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. \¥ con- 
sists of a small floodlight n 
inclined position upon the overhead iron 
work of the tunnel. Its beam of light falls 
upon a small circular window in a box 
placed beneath the sidewalk at the oppo- 
site side of the roadway. The box con- 
tains a photo-electric tube, an amplifying 
tube and an electric relay. 

Every time a vehicle passes the 
the beam, falling upon the photo-electric 
tube through the window, is interrupted 
iffecting the photo-electric tube so that a 


System ol! elec- 


mounted In ar 


spot, 


would indicate congestion trom some 
cause, perhaps an accident he ouble 
point could be more quickly located and 


the ventilation for that area more quickly 


regulated than by any other existing 
method. Such a check would also be ilu- 
ible in showing the total number of 
hicles in either tube wn the event of a 
tie st ha ne entilation could be 
regulated ctly as needed 

O rtan¢ I ) il 
inter ld be the record of the a l 
ol ffic using tl I ) an 
particular period of time It will enable 
the engineers to check in their esti- 
mates the volume of yearly traff vhich 
has been put at fifteen million vehicl 


Arthur Crooke Joins Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co. 
Arthur Crooke, who was one of the 


neer hydraulic equipment salesmet 

the West, has become connected with 
the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of water-meter 
sales in California and Arizona Mr 
Crooke will make his headquarters in 
Los Angeles, working directly with J. H. 


Hill, District Manager 
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” Silent 
Guardians 
of U. S. Mail 


(View in N. Y. Grand Central 
Station) 

Impressed with the many ob- 
vious advantages of Kinnear Steel 
Rolling Doors over ordinary doors, 
you might fail to notice the ef- 
ficient safety device which auto- 
matically closes the strong, steel, 
fireproof doors in case of fire. 

The arrows indicate sensitive 
pieces of metal which melt under 
the heat of flames. Instantly, with 
an automatically checked speed, 
down come the Kinnear doors— 
walls of steel to stop further ad- 
vance of flames. 

If not acquainted with this and 
the other manifold advantages of 
Kinnear Doors, you are requested 
to write for full information for 
your files, or request our Sales 
Department fer bids. No obliga- 
tion. 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Kinnear Manufacturing Company 
1290-1300 Field Ave.,Columbus,O. | 
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Sludge Bed Odors 
Can be controlled 


...A King Glass 
Enclosure does 


the Trick 


But controlling odors is just one of the advantages of King Sludge 


Bed Enclosures. 
CK. The plant may be operated regardless of weather. More and faste 
li TO | dryings, consequently greater capacity. 
ances ——— 


Less sludge bed area required. 


SLUDGE BED Greatly improved appearance. 


The taxpayers’of your community will gladly pay for the cost of in 


ENCLOSURES stalling this{modern method of sludge bed control. 


We invite correspondence from municipal engineers and officials 














Interior of King Sludge Bed Enclosure built for Town of Cheek 


towaga, N. Y Geo. C. Diehl, C. E., Inc., Engineers 


KiInG CONSTRUCTION GOMPANY 


General Offices: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. SCRANTON, PA. TOLEDO, OHIO 
45 W. 34th St. 14 N. 60th St. 25 Huntington Ave. 307 N. Irving Ave. P. O. Box 10, Station “B” 
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Do you mention Tue American City when writing? Please do. 
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The United Tractor and Equip- 
ment Corporation 

4 $125,000,000 organization known as 
the United Tractor and Equipment Cor- 
noration, 612 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Lll., has been formed by thirty-two 

rge independent makers and distribu- 
0 ol tractors an 
in North 


manufacturing and 


industrial equipment 
America for the cooperativ 
marketing of their 
Through several hundred 
lected dealers in the United States and 
Canada the including fifteen 
unufacturers and seventeen distributors 
will market a full line of industrial tracto 
equipment designed to be operated with 


I roducts 


members, 


the United tractor, which is now in full 
production under contract by the Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 

Enrolled in the 
ship are the following manufacturers 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
ors: the Wehr Co., road-building machin- 
ery and rubber-tired industrial wheels; 
ind the Trackson Co., logging hitches, full 
crawler attachments, cranes, bulldozers 
ind backfillers. all of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Brookville Locomotive Co., gasoline lo- 
comotives, Brookville, Pa.; Dorsey Bros., 
stump pullers and land-clearing equip- 
ment, Alba, Ala.; 


corporation member- 


tract- 


Hughes-Keenan Co., 
Iron Mule self-contained dump tractors 
ind the Roderick Lean Manufacturing 
Co., field type disc harrows, Mansfield, 
Ohio; C. H. Turner Manufacturing Co., 
sawmill equipment and cordwood saws, 
Statesville, N. C.; the Perry Co., scrap- 
ers, Sidney, Ohio; Muskogee Iron Works, 
double- and single-drum hoists and oil 
field equipment, Muskogee, Okla.; Bren- 
neis Manufacturing Co., orchard harrows 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Ferguson Manufac- 
turing Co., wheelless plows, Evansville, 
Ind.; Unive rsal Power Shovel cHe.. power 
shovels, Detroit, Mich.; Athens Plow Co., 
trailing and side dise plows, Athens, Tenn.; 
Moline Implement Co., general line of 
agricultural implements, Moline, III 

Distributors in the corporation are the 
Howard-Cooper Corporation, Portland, 
Ore.; O. R. Peterson Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; B. Hayman Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles; Ferris Tractor Co., Dallas, 
Texas; Thompson Automobile & Machin- 
ery Co., New Orleans, La.; Dealers Equip- 
ment and Implement Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Truck Tractor Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Motor Power Equip- 
ment Co., St. Paul, Minn.; W. B. May, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; Cunningham-Ort- 
mayer Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; C. V. Ruble, 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. H. Turner Manu- 
facturing Co., Statesville, N. C.; John M. 
Brant, Bushnell, Ill.; Dealers Equipment 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; C. W. Bull 
Equipment Co., Houston, Texas; British 
Columbia Tractor Equipment, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C.; George A. Clark, Toronto, 
Ont 

The officers of the Corporation are 
Milton W. Anderson, President and Gen- 
eral Manager; W. B. May, of W. B. May 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Vice-President; W 
R. Wehr. the Wehr Co.. Milwaukee, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Walter Stiemke, the 
Trackson Co., Milwaukee, Assistant Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Directors include President Anderson 


Walter Stiemke, E. R. Wehr. W B.M 
ind H. C. Merritt, Allis-Chalmers M 
facturing Co., Milwaukee ; Arthur 
Hughes, Hughes-Keenan Co., Mansf 
Ohio; Robert Lea, Moline Implement (¢ 
Moline, Ill.; A. W. Logan, Motor P 
Equipment Co., St. Paul; B. C. TI 
son, Thompson Auto and Machinery ( 
New Orleans La 














AN INSTALLATION OF GATCHELL STREET 
SIGNS AS SEEN DURING THE DAY 


Street Signs That Are Readable 
Night and Day 

All too frequently street signs are placed 
in locations where they cannot be easily 
and much more fre- 
quently signs are totally it 
night by the darkness. The R-F Manu- 
facturing Co., 55 East Wacker Drive. Chi- 


read in the daytime, 


concealed 


eago, Ill, is manufacturing and_ selling 
the Gatchell Da-N-Nite street signs, 
which meet the public demand for a sign 


that can be read both night and day 
This street sign is placed around the lamy 
globe at street intersections, using the 
light from the lamp at night to make the 
name even more legible than during the 
day The street names become an orna- 





THE SAME SIGNS AS SEEN AT NIGHT 
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Oak Park, Ill 
McEverlast Opens Eastern 
General Offices 
Mel rlast, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif.. 
owner of the Hunt Process for curing con 
cre ed a general Fast 
em s fi it 1754 Graybar Building. 
120 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Toledo Pressed Steel Co. 
Wins Patent Suit 


Che Toledo Pressed Steel Co. has an 


ad that final decision was made 
January 18, 1929, by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth District 
in Case No. 5038, McCloskey Torch Co 
s. the Toledo Pressed Steel Co., whers 
the McCloskey Torch Co., plaintiff, a; 
i decision of the lower courts 
made May 6, 1927 
held | McCloskey 
shell torch used by contractors for pro- 
teeting construction work at night. The 


wer court 


United States 


invalidating patents 
lorch Co. on a bomb- 


invalidation was affirmed by 
the Appeal Court. Patents held by the 
loledo Pressed Steel Co. on their torch. 
known as the Toledo torch, were not in 


mn the controversy 


Phoenix Meter Company 


Reorganizes 
Tr} Phoenix Meter Ce organized in 
1914 and incorporated in 1925, has re- 
centh eorganized finan to take care 
! idl ng demand for 
Phoenix meter Plans have been made 
for a new plant ho tl rganization 
The new officers are Charles Eisler, Presi 
dent and Treasure nd Ernest Gamon 
\ Py le I 
( Kish lected Presi 
! » Pr lreasurer of 
| r Engineering ¢ 7474-76 South 
13 s N } i nulactur 
King r 
| Gamon 
meter 
! 1900. H led the Gamon 
M ( n 1909 yut ten ye 


ngincering and f 


nager for the Neptune Meter Co 
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THE Bath Street Pumping Station of 
the city of Providence, R. IL. is 
equipped with four De Laval centrifugal 
pumps, each having a capacity of 2000 gal 
r min. against 98 ft. head Two are 
iriven by electric motors at 1750 r.p.m. 
er two by Sterling engines at 

De Laval centrifugal 

imps are built to limit gages through- 
ut, on an interchangeable basis. Parts 
ubject to wear can be replaced by 
wdinary attendants, as the renewal 
parts do not require to be fitted. They 
e fully guaranteed as to head, 
it nd iency, and are _ thor- 

fore leaving our Works 

) inter ed in pumping water 
other sids, ask for Catalog B. 


° 
ys 
WAN 


feam IWurbine Cos renton, N. 


. 
AWAN.AY, 














SUCCESSFUL EMERGENCY POWER UNITS 


Several years ago Sterling advocated em- 
ploying large and quick-starting gasoline 
engines for standby. Today almost 
1,000 cities are guarded by high-duty 
Sterlings when other power fails. The 
work is imperative. Sometimes con- 
tinuous 24-hour duty is necessary. Sterl- 
ings are so successful that they are gen- 
erally given preference, especially where 
the technical details of design and con- 
struction are investigated. 





Sterling Sterki Internal 
Duty AN 





Combustion 


At High Point, N. C., a straight-eight, 5%4-in. bore 240- 
hp., Sterling, 1200 r.p.m. direct-connected to Morris 
Centrifugal, sold by Thos. B. Whitted, Charlotte 


Engines 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, Dept. C-11 Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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